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PREFACE. 



The chief aim of the Author, in these Lectures, is to stimu- 
late inquiry into a subject which he regards as of first-rate 
importance in historical and moral speculation. He wishes 
to draw the attention of all who concern themselves with the 
problem of the Origin of Christianity, to a solution of it which 
has cleared away many difficulties from his own mind, and 
which may possibly render a like service to others. 

The Author is quite aware that, as an exposition of the 
" Leben Jesu," the following pages must be felt, by every 
reader of that masterly work, to be exceedingly defective and 
incomplete. To those who are imacquainted with Dr. Strauss's 
book, they can convey but a most inadequate idea of its real 
character and value. The immense learning, the acute rea- 
soning, the scholarlike and logical thoroughness that pervade 
every part of it, are qualities that cannot be presented in the 
form of extract and abridgment. He trusts that the time 
may come when English literature will be enriched with a 
well -executed translation both of the Leben Jesu and the 
Streitschriften. Meanwhile he the less regrets the omission 
(unavoidable in a book of this size) of some important topics 
connected with his subject, and the cursory treatment of 
others, as the recent re-appeaxance, in an enlarged form, of 



VI PREFACE. 

Mr, Hennell's " Inquiry concerning the Origin of Chris- 
tianity," enables him to refer his readers to a work in which 
they will find a detailed investigation of the whole matter, 
conducted with singular patience, clearness and fairness. 

Pa NORAS Vale, 
December 1841. 
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LECTURE I. 

I INTEND, in these Lectures, to give you some account of 
Dr. Strauss's " Life of Jesus ;"* a book which I presume 
most of us have heard of, and heard of in connexions that 
must have stimulated curiosity to inquire what kind of book, 
it is. It is deserving of attention on many grounds. As 
an attempted solution (the most noted in recent European 
literature) of one of the gravest of historical and moral 
problems ; and as an expression of German thought, a deve- 
lopment of tendencies that have been working in the German, 
mind since the time of Sender, this work of Strauss's must be 
interesting alike to the theological inquirer and to the general 
student: while the reputation which it has acquired, the 
controversies which it has elicited, together with the critical 
talent, acuteness, learning and moral uprightness which it 
manifests in the estimation of the more distinguished even of 
the Author's opponents, concur in claiming for it a careful 
examination from all who concern themselves with the subject 
of which it treats, or with the tendencies and characteristics 
of German theology. Judging from the impression which 
the " Life of Jesus" has made upon my own mind, I beKeve 
that many of us will think their time and attention well 
employed in availing themselves of such assistance as it may 
render towards a clearer imderstanding of that great question 
— the Origin of Christianity. 

* Das Leben Jesu, kritisch bearbeitet von Dr. Davip Frirdrich 
Strauss. Dritte Auflage. Tubingen^ 1838. 



2 LECTURE I. 

I take for examinatioiiy in this Lecture, Dr. Strauss's 
Introductory Chapter, which lie entitles " The Development 
of the Mythical Point of View for the Gospel History." 
Our Author's leading principle, I may here explain, is quite 
different from that of some others of the theologians of Ger- 
many, whose names are most familiar to us as anti-super- 
naturalists — such, for example, as Eichhbm and Paulus. He 
is as distinctly opposed to them a& they are to the orthodox 
supematuralists ; agreeing with them in the rejection of 
miracle, but altogether differing from them in the method by 
which this common result is evolved. In fact, we may count 
three distinct schools of theological rationalism (using the 
word in its largest sense, as denoting disbelief of the super- 
natural), each having its representatives in German literature. 
First, is that which we may call anti-Christian rationalism 
(of course I use the term * anti-Christian ' simply as a matter- 
of-fact designation, without implying by it either praise or 
blaine) ; the system of those inquirers who regard the miracles 
of Scripture as juggleries and frauds, and the workers of 
them as consciously deceiving mankind by forging divine 
credentials and simulatmg a divine mission. This is essenti- 
ally the theory of the celebrated " Wolfenbiittel Fragments," 
given to the world by Lessing. It is characteristic of this 
scheme to account Christ a political agitator; the disciples 
emissaries of sedition ; and such a transaction as the entry into 
Jerusalem, or the driving the traders out of the temple, an 
abortive attempt at insurrection. I call it ' anti-Christian,'' 
because it assumes an antagonistic position towards the cha- 
racter and work of Christ. 

Then there is, secondly, what we may designate Christian 
rationalism f from the historical point of view ; the system which 
regards the narrative books of Scripture as real, honest histories 
of real events — those events, however, partially misinterpreted 
by ignorance; resolving the miracles into ill-understood or 
undesignedly exaggerated natural occurrences, which the rude 
science of the day interpreted as special acts of Deity attest- 
ing the divine mission of the agents. It is characteristic of 
this theory to regard Christ as a wise and good man, healing 
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disease by felicitous accident, by medical skill, or by the 
natural action of his faith on the faith of the patient ; and, in 
every narrative of miracle, to cast about for some supposable 
germ of fact out of which the mistake or exaggeration might 
have innocently grown. The great representatives of this 
school are Eichhom and Paulus. I call it ^ Christian,' be- 
cause it allows of sympathy with the spirit and character of 
Christ ; its divergence from other modes of Cihristianity merely 
resj^ects a question of physical, external fact. And I call it 
* historical,' to distinguish it from a third form of anti-super- 
naturalism, which treats the Scripture narratives of miracle not 
as authentic histories, but as mythi, poetical and moral fables, 
having their origin in ideas rather than in facts; expres- 
sing a religious faith rather than an historical reminiscence. 
Not, of course, that a foundation of fact is denied for the 
histories of Christ; it is granted that Christ had a history, 
known to us in its general outlines: but it is maintained 
that we have not data for- ascertaining the details of that 
history; that the original occurrences, whatever they were, 
come to us in a mythical and legendary dress, from which we 
cannot confidently separate them ; and that it were a vain and 
hopeless labour to try to guess out the specific facts from 
which the existing legends have graduaUy grown, by a process 
of which we see only the results, but know nothing of its 
intermediate stages. Floating traditions of what Jesus had 
been and done, arrayed in a garb of poetic fable answering to 
the prophetic tjrpe of what the Christ ought to be and to do 
— such, on this system, are the materials of our gospels. It 
is characteristic of this scheme to doubt the genuineness, the 
contemporaneous authorship of the historical books of Scrip- 
ture ; and, instead of accounting for the facts recorded by 
tracing them to a source in other supposed or imagined facts, 
to account for the record itself by tracing it to a source in 
pre-existing ideas and traditions, and in general laws of 
thought and feeling. This is the mythical theory of Christian 
anti-'Supematuralism f * Christian* still, like the other, since 
it implies no antagonism to the moral ideas which are Christi- 
anity, but merely theorises upon the outer form in which those 
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ideas are exhibited. The stronghold of this scheme is obvi- 
ously in such narratives as those of the nativities of John the 
Baptist and Jesus ; where we have a whole world of legend, 
evidently constructed after the model of older legends — 
angels with Hebrew names coming to announce the birth of 
children ; men and women speaking poetry extempore ; dreams 
and visions without stint; — the whole done ' that the prophets 
might be fulfilled;' one such instance of a made fact being 
held to indicate tendencies and capabilities in the early Chris- 
tian mind, which may be supposed to have worked in othei* 
instances. This view has been partially adopted by many 
German theologians : but its complete development and sys- 
tematic application to the phenomena of the four gospels 
have been reserved for Dr. Strauss in his " Life of Jesus." 

The first section of our Author's Introduction is entitled 
" The inevitable rise of different ways of explaining sacred 
histories" He here indicates the source of that tendency 
to heretical and sceptical dealing with written revelations, 
which invariably manifests itself as mind advances, in one 
generation, beyond the ideas and knowledge of a preceding 
one. " Whenever," he says, " a religion resting upon written 
records succeeds in diffusing itself through distant lands and 
times, accompanying its votaries through many progressive 
stages of mental growth, then, sooner or later, arises a dis- 
crepancy between the teachings of such records and the newer 
culture of those who have been trained to regard them as 
sacred books." This alienation of men's minds from a docu- 
mentary religion, will, he proceeds to shew, apply mainly to 
two points ; first, to that ceaseless interposition of Deity, that 
direct and visible interference of the divine with the hiunan, 
which (implied in all antique religions) distinctly contradicts 
the laws of mental and physical being, as these are developed 
with every new advance of intelligence ; and, secondly, to the 
moral barbarisms which will be found in religions bom in 
times of barbarism. And it will express itself in one or the 
other of two ways, according to the relative proportions of 
reverence and of logical acumen in the individual mind. 
Men will either say, while holding to the religion, * Surely, 
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a divine book never can really mean this thing which the 
letter of it seems to say' — and then will come a process of 
interpretation, to mediate and reconcile, and shew that the 
book may or must mean something very different from the 
offensive literality ; or else they will reject the religion alto- 
gether, and say, * The book which contains such a thing as 
this is not divine, is au error, or a fraud/ 

In one of these two ways, according to our Author, will 
advancing intelligence and moral refinement re-adjust their 
relations to a stationary book-religion, — either assimiing the 
divinity of the book as a fixed point, and inferring error in 
the obnoxious interpretation ; or else assuming the justness of 
the interpretation, and inferring the non-divinity of th^ book. 
We have instances of both in our modem theology. The 
former is the course taken by those very orthodox geologists 
who interpolate their thousands of years — as many as may be 
wanted — between the second and third verses of the first 
chapter of Genesis, to make out Moses sound in the faith 
of the geological section of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science : the latter is the course of those 
inquirers who venture to question the plenary inspiration of 
certain Old-Testament books, which exhibit the Deity in at- 
tributes not readily distinguishable from those of Homer's 
Mars. One or the other of these two things will take place 
in the mutual relations of progressive mind and stationary 
creed, as surely as mind is mind, and creed is creed. 

The history of the Greek mind (as Dr. Strauss goes on to 
shew in another section) illustrates this conflict between the 
spirit and the letter. Intelligence and morality were early 
revolted by the wild conflicts of Hesiod's Theogony, and the 
loves, hates, and other goings-on of the Homeric Olympus: 
and so Anaxagoras and others allegorised the mythology of 
the Iliad into something about virtue and justice, making 
Homer a teacher of wisdom in fable (which he is, though not 
quite in that sense) ; and the Stoics interpreted the wars of 
the gods symbolically of the elemental strife of nature work- 
ing herself from a chaos into a world. This was one way of 
dealing with fables which men had got past believing in; 
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e^i^tracting truth out of them, or putting truth into them, by 
figurative interpretation, giving them a scientific and moral, 
in place of their lost historical and physical truth. Another 
class of thinkers (of whom Euhemerus is the representative) 
took precisely the reverse course: recognised an element of 
historical truth in the legends of the heroic age, while refus- 
ing to allow them any other sort of truth ; translating their 
gods into men — heroes and sages, kings and tyrants — who 
had won the world's gratitude by wise and useful inventions, 
or extorted its homage by fraud and force. 

The progress of the Hebrew mind was somewhat different, 
the Hebrew religion being altogether of a less pliant and ma- 
nageable sort. There the divinity of the book was the fiixed 
point, the centre of mental action; and advancing speculation 
must adjust itself to that, as it best could, by mediatory pro- 
cess of interpretation. Hence there arose — first in Palestine, 
in the time after the Maccabees, and afterwards in Alexan- 
dria, among the Egyptian Jews, whose minds had the stimulus 
of Grecian culture and civilisation — schools of biblical inter- 
preters, who made it a rule never to find any thing in their 
scriptures but what they thought for the honour and glory 
of God ; who dexterously allegorised out of those scrip- 
tures all barbarisms and absurdities, and allegorised into them 
the ideas of their latest and most improved philosophy. Of 
this class of Jewish expositors the completest specimen is 
Philo, who developed and extensively applied the notion of 
a double sense in Scripture — a literal and a spiritual — usually 
retaining both; but> in some instances of marked necessity, 
rejecting the literality altogether, and taking the record simply 
as allegory. This was carried further by the Christians of 
Alexandria, who were yet more remote from the old Hebrew 
point of view. Of these Origen, in particular, signalised 
himself by the discovery of a threefold sense in Scripture — 
a literal, a moral, and a mystical — answering to his threefold 
division of man into body, soul, and spirit. Origen went fur- 
ther than Philo ; scrupling not to allegorise whatever he did 
not like, either in the Old Testament or the New, making the 
most of the text that * the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
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life/ freely attributing historical falsehood in order to retain 
moral truth, and saving divine inspiration, in its most critical 
emergencies, by evaporating history into poetry. 

Our Author proceeds, through several sections, and much 
more in detail than we can now follow him, with his review 
of these attempts of advancing knowledge to re-adjust its 
relations to a fixed faith. Passing over that long period of 
the dark ages, during which the spirit and the letter were sta- 
tionary together, he takes up the history again with the Deists 
and Naturalists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; 
who, speaking generally, assumed a position of antagonism to 
the Jewish and Christian revelations, both in their historical 
and their moral aspects. Here we need not accompany him. 
He then goes on to explain that historico-rationalist theory 
which I have already mentioned in connexion with the names 
of Eichhom and Paulus, and to give his reasons for dissenting 
from it. While the numerous Christian apologists, he informs 
us, in Germany and elsewhere, were maintaining, against the 
English deists and the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist, the reality 
-of the Scripture revelation and the supematuralism of the 
Hebrew and Christian records, another class of theologians 
in Germany struck into an entirely new path. As, iii the 
historical rationalising of the old Greek mythology, there had 
been two courses open to the inquirer, who might regard 
the deities of that mythology either as wise and good men, 
sages and lawgivers, that had earned their apotheosis by the 
title of a world's admiring gratitude ; or, on the other hand, as 
tyrants and deceivers, who had veiled themselves in a nimbus 
of divinity to make popular reverence a stepping-stone to 
poKtical power, — so it was with the marvellous and incredible 
in Hebrew and Christian scripture. The rationalist might 
take it in more ways than one. There was an alternative 
open to him beside that of the deists. You might strip the 
prophet of his divinity, and leave him his humanity unwounded. 
You might cease to marvel at his miracles, without denounc- 
ing them as juggleries. They might have been natural oc- 
currences misunderstood and misreported ; and the denial of 
the supposed supematuralism of them implied no antagonism 
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to the faith^ the moral ideas, with whose first preaching' and 
preachers such mistakes had naturally and innocently con- 
nected themselves. 

This altemative was, in fact, embraced by some of the 
best theologians of Germany. Eichhom wrote a critique to 
this effect on the Wolfenbiittel Fragments; agreeing with the 
Fragmentist in rejecting miracle, but distinctly repelling the 
charge of fraud and imposture — a charge, he says, which can 
only be made through neglecting to take the old Scripture 
records in the spirit of the time from which they come. They 
belong to a childlike, unscientific age and people, and must 
be treated accordingly. While men were ignorant of nature 
and her laws, they made every thing supernatural, immediate, 
'divine. Lofty thoughts, eloquent words, useful inventions, 
vivid dreams were inspirations — special utterances and worki* 
ings of the mind of God. So that there was no fraud in this 
matter of the miracles, as the Fragmentist had too severely 
charged, but only the colouring which fact ever receives from 
the opinions of the witness and the narrator ; and the thing 
to be done was to separate, by the special probabilities of each 
individual case, the kernel of fact from the shell of opinion, 
taking the one and casting away the other. This was £ich- 
hom's point of view — historical rationalism. He explained 
on these principles a large part of the Old Testament history, 
and some things in the New (though here he seems to have 
been less confident of the universal applicableness of the 
theory). He was followed by Professor Paulus ; who, in the 
year 1800, published a Conunentary on the Gospels, in which 
he goes through those books in detail, assuming the contem- 
poraneousness of the histories and the honesty and compe- 
tence of the historians, and, with infinite ingenuity, working 
the problem of accounting for the miracles, by tracing them, 
one by one, to a probable or possible foundation in fact. 

Theological inquiry could not, however, pause here. This 
historical rationalism was a complicated, dubious thing, at the 
best; and the foundation upon which it rested — the contem- 
poraneous authorship and strictly historical character of the 
Scripture narratives of miracle — could not long remain un- 
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questioned. And when Bauer and De Wette came forward 
with their reasons for dating the Pentateuch some centuries 
after Moses, and when the genuineness and antiquity of the 
Gospels themselves appeared open to grave doubts, the whole 
matter assumed another form ; and it began to be suggested 
that there might be a Hebrew and Christian as well as a Greek 
mythology, the one, like the other, having its root in ideas 
rather than in facts — a suggestion which was considerably 
facilitated by the general results of inquiry into the early re- 
ligions of nations. Eichhom himself eventually relinquished 
his historical explanation of tha Fall of Man (which he had 
very ingeniously resolved into a tradition, of some grievous 
.bodily harm that the inexperience of a young world had 
;drawn upon itself by eating a poisonous fruit), and learned to 
see in it the mythical clothing of a moral truth — the truth 
that in seeking and striving after the Impossible we cheat 
ourselves of the Actual, and that this is the origin of evil, 
the great Origimd Sin by which Adam and all his sons fail. 
.From this time there was a general tendency in German spe- 
culation to take the mythical rather than the historical point 
,of view, as indicating the true solution of the phenomena of 
Biblical supematuralism. Thus, for instance, in the case of 
-the promise of God to .Abraham, Eichhom had sought an 
explanation in fact : the patriarch was gazing up into heaven 
one fine summer's night, and read, in the star-bespangled sky, 
an augury of the growth of his family into a multitude as 
the stars of that sky innumerable. De Wette demurs to this 5 
doubts the naturalness and likelihood of Abraham ever having 
had any such thought in his head; and holds it very much 
more probable that the whole together is poetry, the graceful 
and patriotic fiction of a later day, inspired by the Hebrew 
instinct of nationality and pride of ancestry. This is a good 
illustration of the difference between the two schools of anti- 
supematuralism — the historical and the mythical. Eichhom 
rates high the antiquity of the record in Genesis, and finds 
a basis for it in fact ; De Wette dates the record some centu- 
ries lower, and makes it the poetical garb of an idea. The 
one accoimts in detail for the thing recorded ; the other ac- 
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counts in general for the growth of the record itself. The 
one speculates upon the minutiae of the history; the other 
asks. Are we sure that it is history at all ? 

After thus indicating the prevalent direction of theological 
inquiry to the mythical rather than the historical, Dr. Strauss 
proceeds to examine the applicableness of the mythical view 
to the supematuraJism of the New Testament, and the proba- 
bilities, external and internal, of the presence of this sort of 
poetic fable in the records we have of the life of Christ. The 
first question to be considered in such an inquiry obviously is. 
What are our four gospels ? by whom written, and when ? 
Are they histories ? Are they histories written by men morally 
and intellectually capable of performing the historic function, 
capable of testing facts rigidly and detailing them precisely? 
Are they the work of eye -and ear-witnesses ? Are they of 
authorship contemporary with the events they professedly 
record ? How fax can we authentically and confidently trace 
these four books up the ascent of time past, towards that 
critical epoch which we all want to reach — somewhere about 
the year 30 of our era ? 

These questions Strauss discusses at some length. I shall 
now only state his results, and one or two of the leading data 
on which those results are grounded. The conclusion of the 
whole inqidry is uncertainty. We know not who wrote these 
gospels, when, or where. The names affixed to them prove 
nothing. It was a not uncommon thing with the Jews to 
attach great names to works which they highly valued : there 
axe psalms bearing David's name, which evidently belong to 
the time of the Babylonish captivity, or later ; and the book 
of Daniel contains things which cannot have been written 
before the age of Antiochus Epiphanes. Then, what quota- 
tions do we find of these gospels in early Christian writers ? 
None that axe quite clear of doubt and difficulty till we get 
past the middle of the second century ; none, that is, that we 
can distinctly and confidently identify as taken from our four 
gospels. Several early writers, indeed, quote sayings of 
Christ's, which agree in the main with things in our gospels, 
but they do not avowedly quote them from our gospels : oral 
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tradition, or unapostolic memoirs, may have supplied the ma- 
terials of such quotations. The first quotation of a passage 
from the fourth gospel as written by John, occurs in a work 
of one Theophilus of Autioch, about the year 170. So that, 
altogether, our Author concludes, the thing is uncertain. The 
genuineness of our gospels, the apostolicity of their author- 
ship, cannot be relied upon as a proved point. We are unable 
to follow them, with clear assurance, higher up into antiquity 
than somewhere after the middle of the second century : while 
the less definite notices we possess of works partially answer- 
ing to the description of these books do not commence until 
about the beginning of the second third-part of that century. 
** Ample room," he adds, " for attributing to apostles works 
which they never wrote!" They must all have died, some 
here, some there, during the second half of the first century, 
while the unwritten gospel was spreading far and wide through 
the empire ; so that we have many and many a quoted sajdng 
of Christ's, in the early ecclesiastical Kterature, agreeing with 
passages in our gospels, which yet may have been taken not 
from our gospels, but from collateral and independent sources 
(oral or written), and which consequently can prove nothing 
about our gospels. This seems to be all we actually know 
respecting the external credentials of those memoirs of the life 
of Christ which, selected from amidst a mass of other biogra- 
phical notices, have become incorporated with what we call 
the earwn^ under the venerated names of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. Matthew, Mark, Luke and John may have 
written these books, for anything we know to the contrary; 
and they also may, for anything we know to the contrary, 
have severally left this world without the remotest conception 
that aU coming time would consecrate their names under the 
common designation — Evangelists. 

Then, if we look at the internal, moral probability of a 
mythical element having blended itself with the traditionary 
recollections of the life of Jesus, the first thing to be taken 
into account is the structure and tendency of the Hebrew 
mind. The Hebrews, like other Orientals, were easy of faith 
in- the miraculous. They were never a scientific, but a be» 
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lieving, imaginative race. The idea of interposition by the 
unseen Cause of causes in the secondary trains of causation 
had nothing in it startling to a Hebrew man. Their records 
,teem with miracle and marvel. They speak even of the com- 
monest events in the dialect of supematuralism. It was im- 
possible, by the laws of Hebrew thought and feeling, that 
miracles should not grow up around the life and person of 
their Messiah, unless the whole ground had been so clearly 
and fully preoccupied with well-authenticated and defined 
naturalism, as to leave no standing-room for the supernatural. 
Given some thirty, forty, or fifty years (to ask no more) before 
the floating, traditionary recollections of the Christ came to 
be fixed in writing, and it would have needed a miracle to 
keep down the growth of miracles : in other words, given a 
blank in the Messiah's history, and they would assuredly fill 
in that blank with the marvellous. Nothing could have hin- 
dered this, but that the eye-witnesses of Christ's life should 
have been, in the first place, singularly clear-headed and some- 
what sceptical men ; and, in the next, that they should have 
been gifted with something approaching to omnipresence, to 
put down every movement of ecclesiastical imagination in the 
direction of supematuralism. Miracles in the life and work 
of the Messiah ! — it was a thing of course. It was all settled 
long before any Messiah was bom to them. Any Hebrew 
man could have sketched a life of the Christ, so far as making 
it miraculous went. It was all in type before ever Jesus 
of Nazareth came into the world. They knew that he would 
be a prophet, a child of promise : that meant that he would 
Jbe bom out of the course of nature, pre-annoiinced by mes- 
sengers from the sky, or otherwise miraculously honoured 
before birth, like other prophets and other children of promise 
— Isaac, and Samson, and Samuel. He was to be Son of 
David : that meant that he would come out of the town of 
Bethlehem, where David was. He was to be a prophet like 
unto Moses: that meant that his infancy would be one of 
peril aiid deUverance ; a second Pharaoh would seek his young 
life, with devices as atrocious and as futile as those of the first 
Pharaoh for cutting off Israel's first Saviour. Like Moses, 
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he would feed his people miraculously in a desert, and walk 
diyshod through the sea, or on the sea. like Elisha, he 
would cleanse the lepers and raise the dead : like Elisha's 
master, he would ascend visibly to heaven. All these things, 
and many more like them, were settled points before ever the 
Christ came. There was no preventing it. Israel was a peo- 
ple of miracle, mythus, and legend ; and all these tendencies 
of the national heart, and traditions of the national literature, 
would flow with resistless force into the blank spaces of their 
Messiah's history. 

On grounds such as I have now stated. Dr. Strauss holds 
himself entitled to study the four gospels with the expectation 
of finding them largely tinctured with the mythical or poetico- 
fabulous element. He approaches them as works of unknown 
date and authorship, possessing no other claims to the cha- 
racter of histories than what they carry within themselves ; as 
contaming mingled poetry and history (though in proportions 
which we have not now the means of definitely analysing), pro- 
duced by the joint action of traditionary reminiscences of what 
Jesus had been, and ideas, taken from Hebrew prophecy and 
the analogies of Hebrew legend, of what the Christ ought to 
be, and must have been. This is our Author's " Development 
of the mythical point of view for the gospel history." The 
way in which he applies it to the details of that history, it 
will be the object of the remaining Lectures of this course to 
make intelligible to you. 

I have no wish to anticipate just now conclusions which 
we have no right to arrive at without inquiry : yet it may not 
be out of place to observe even here, that this is a view of the 
gospel histories by no means antecedently improbable. It 
seems to me that there is much about it both of historical 
likelihood and of moral fitness. Historically, it seems not 
improbable that such should be the tone and structure of our 
gospels. They are not, in any sense, the beginning, the cause 
of Christianity, but an effect of it. Christianity, in its begin- 
ning, was traditionary ; communicated orally from the living 
heart to the living heart, in words that were spirit and life. 
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It was not at all a thing of books. It did not grow up among 
a writing and reading people, but among a speaking and hear* 
ii^ people. Men would not begin with writing about Christ : 
they would leave that till they found themselves beginning to 
forget him, and would then take pen aad parchment as helps to 
feeble and fading memories. It was not the gospels that made 
Christianity, but Christianity that made the gospels ; and they 
would scarcely be among the earliest of its creations. It seems 
altogether a likely thing — in analogy and agreement with the 
idea, the type of a religion like Christianity — that its gospels 
should be of this mixed, indefinite, second-hand sort; half 
poetry and half tradition ; mere offshoots and collateral results 
and expressions of the Gospel ; a kind of prose epic of the 
Paradise Regained; Traditions of Palestine; a growth from 
the root, not of facts scrupulously collected, rigidly tested and 
carefully arranged, and discourses taken down in shorthand as 
from the lips of a theological lecturer — ^but of ideas, impulses, 
memories and hopes, to which past, present and future, things 
visible and things invisible, furnished their several contribu- 
tions, in proportions which neither they who wrote nor we 
who read can scientifically analyse. 

And if there is historical likelihood in this notion of my- 
thical gospels, still more, it strikes me, is there moral fitness ; 
the fitness of a fine, deUcate accordance with the moral power 
and spirit of Christianity, with the power and spirit of him 
who was and is Christianity, whose life lives all through these 
loose, uncertain legends, a divine thread of moral unity binding 
all into one — him who ever loved to speak in parables, whose 
whole being and doing was mythical, symbolic, a picture- 
teaching. The Christ spoke in parable then, and he speaks 
in parable now ; and now, as then, true loving hearts may see 
a divine meaning in it all — the spirit of truth veiled in a 
literality of fiction. The Gospel is all true — true to our heart 
of hearts, whatever becomes of its framework of local and 
literal imagery ; as the Prodigal Son and the Good Samaritan 
are true, though we find no place for the literalities of those 
divine fictions anywhere in our tables of chronology. It is 
all truth — heavennsent, God-inspired truth — whoever they 
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may have been that took pen in hand, and wrote it down for 
us. Here it is : we have no need to vex ourselves over-much 
with anxious questionings about how it came to be : it is, it 
has been, it will be, truth most profound, beauty most meekly 
graceful, goodness most winning, love most lovely, the resur- 
rection and the life of poor, sick, fallen, down-trodden hu- 
manity. 



/  



LECTURE IL 

Our examination^ in the last Lecture, of Dr. Strauss's Intro- 
ductory Chapter, has put us in possession of his general prin- 
ciple in regard to the character and structure of the gospel 
narratives ; and we are now in a condition to proceed with his 
specific applications of that principle to the details of them. 
I may remind you that we found, in the theological literature 
of Germany, three distinct schools of anti-supematuralism — 
each as clearly marked off from the other two as they all are 
together from supematuraJist orthodoxy. First, there are 
those anti-supematuralists who regard the miracles as frauds, 
and the workers of them as conscious deceivers : this school is 
represented in German literature by the Wolfenbiittel Frag- 
ments. Secondly, there are those who take the Scripture 
narratives as real, honest histories of real events — ^those events, 
however, coloured by the opinions of the witnesses and the 
narrators, and exhibited, after the Hebrew mode, in a costume 
of supematuralist idea and phraseology ; and who hold it ac- 
cordingly the great business of the interpreter to re-translate 
the supernatural into the natural, to separate fact from opi- 
nion, and strip bare the actuality which Orientalism has veiled 
in marvel: of this school the two greatest names are Eich- 
hom and Paulus. And thirdly, there are those who take the 
miracles and much else in Scripture, not as history at all, but 
as poetry, fable, mythus, having but an indirect and usually 
unascertainable relation to fact of any kind ; as having a root 
in ideas rather than in facts ; as symbols of a religious faith 
rather than transcripts of an historical reminiscence : of this 
school is Dr. Strauss. 

The difference between these two last-named descriptions 
of anti-supematuralist theology — the historical and the my- 
thical — is obviously a radical one. It is characteristic of the 
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historical school to rate high the antiquity of the booki^ of 
Scripture, and explain their supematuralism in detail, by 
tracing each separate miracle to a root in natural fact. It is 
characteristic of the mythical school to rate low the antiquity 
of the books of Scripture, to doubt their pretensions to the 
character of authentic histories, and explain their supema^ 
turalism in the general by reference to the ideas of which it 
is symboUcaUy expressive. According to the former, for in- 
stance, the Gift of Tongues at the Pentecost was a matter of 
fact, noted by a contemporary historian : there was the sound 
from heaven, the rushing mighty wind, with a something that 
might be taken for tongues of fire ; and there was the strange 
impulsive eloquence, the gift of a new speech, at which the 
dwellers in Jerusalem marvelled ; all these things really were, 
then and there — only they were not miracles, but natural 
phenomena, in which the rude science and strong faith of the 
time and the men saw a divine agency and felt a divine in* 
spiration : — this is the historico- rationalist accoimt of the 
matter. According to the mythical view, nothing of all this 
ever happened, either on the day of Pentecost or on any other 
day ; the whole is fiction together, the sort of fiction called 
mythuSy a poetical expression of the ideas of a somewhat later 
time respecting apostolic inspiration and its sources. The 
rushing mighty wind symboUsed the breathmg of the spirit 
of God, and the tongues of fire the burning eloquence that 
melted stony hearts — an eloquence wide and manifold in its 
working as it was resistlessly piercing, intelligible to that 
common heart of humanity which is the same in all of us, 
Parthian, Mede and Elamite, Jew and Gentile — breaking 
down every partition-wall of nationality, and making all one 
in the power of a common sympathy and a common faith ; — 
the whole localised at Jerusalem, because from Jerusalem the 
word of the Lord went forth ; and timed at the Pentecost, 
because of the poetical fitness there was in beginning the har- 
vest of the world at the feast of first-fruits, in dating the pro- 
mulgation of the new law on the festive anniversary of the 
giving of the old law : this is the mythical view of the matter. 
It was the baptism of the holy spirit and of fire rendered into 

c 
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poetry, enidirined in leg^d, that the church luiiyersal through 
all time might see how * tiiat was fulfilled which had been 
spoken by the prophet Joeh' This mythical anti-supema;- 
turalism is adopted by Dr» Strauss in its fullest extent^ and 
his " Life of Jesus" is an elaborate application of it to the 
details of the four gospels. 

There is a passage towards the close of our Author's In- 
troduction, defining the nature and sources of the Evangelic 
Mythus, which I will give you in his own words : — 

'' By an Evangelic Mythus, I understand a narration, relating 
directly or indirectly to Jesus, which we may more or less regard as 
expressing not an historical fact, but an idea of his earliest followers. 
The Mythus, thus defined, will meet us, here as elsewhere, some- 
times in its pute form, as the substance of a narration, sometimes 
mixed, as an accretion to an actual history. 

" The pure Evangelic Mythus will have two sources ; which, 
however, generally speaking, will be found to run into one another, 
and to co-operate, though in varying proportions, in fomnug the 
mythical product. The one of these sources is the Messianic idea or 
expectation, already existing in the Jewish mind before Jesus and 
independently of him : the other is the peculiar impression which the 
character and fate, the personality of Jesus left behind him to modify 
that Messianic idea. For instance, the account of the Transfigura- 
tion has flowed almost entirely from the former of these sources; 
with this single modification taken from the latter, that they who 
appeared with Jesus on the Mount ' spake of his decease.' On the 
other hand, the rending of the vail of the temple at the death of 
Jesus seems altogether to have sprung from the relation which he, 
and his church after him, sustained to the Jewish temple- worship. 
Since, in this case, something historical, though merely a general 
feature of character or position, is the source of the mythus, we are 
thus conducted to the 

" Historical (or mixed) mythus ; which is that of which a de- 
finite individual fact supplies the ground- work — such fact, however, 
acted upon by the Christian inspiration, and consequently cased in 
mythical accretions. Such a fact is, sometimes, a discourse of Jesus ; 
such, for example, as that about the ' fishers of men/ and the parable 
of the barren fig-tree, which now he before us transmuted into mira- 
culous acts. Sometimes it is an actual transaction or event from hi$ 
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life ; for indtance, the mythical traits ib the account of the Baptism 
are comiected idth an actuality : some of the miraclelt, too, may have 
had their ground-work in natural occurrences, which the narrative 
has either exhibited in a supernatural light, or enriched with feature 
of supematuralism/' 

Such is our Author's definition of the Evangelic Mythus, 
its nature and sources. The practical rule which he adopts 
in ascertaining the mythical element of a gospel naxrativey 
aod the kind of test which he uses in this analysis, axe stated 
in the following canon of criticism : — 

" Wh^re not only the particular external mode of an occurrence 
is ciititsally suspicious (as when it runs over incidentally into the 
marveUous), biit the ultimate inner nature, the kernel and ground- 
work of it, is either inconceivable in itself, or in striking affinity to 
the Messianic idea of the JeWs of that age — then not only the par- 
ticular alleged form of the transaction, but the whole substance of it 
together, must be held imhistorical. Where, on the other hand, 
only the form of a narration bears unhistorical characteristics, but 
not the narration itself in its essential contents^ there it is at least 
possible to suppose a nucleus of historical fact ; although whether 
such feet actually was, and what it was, we never can confidently 
say, unless it be discoverable from other sources. It is less difficult, 
in dealing with traditionary or embellished narrations, by abstracting 
those features of them which palpably bear the mark of false pic- 
turesqueness^xaggeration, and the like — ^by eliminating extraneous 
ingredients, Bd filling in hiatuses— ^to arrive (proximately at least) at 
the historical ground-work. 

'' The boundary-line, however, between the historical and the 
unhistorical, in narratives which, like our gospels, have a tincture of 
this latter in their composition, must ever remain fluctuating and 
uiisusceptible of precise ascertainment. Least of all can it be ex- 
pected that the first comprehensive attempt to treat these narratives 
from the critical point of view should be successful in drawing that 
line sharply and clearly. In the obscurity which criticism has pro- 
duced by the extinction of all lights hitherto held historical, the eye 
must train itself gradually, by practice, to discriminate objects with 
precision ; and the Author of this work would expressly guard him- 
self against being supposed, in any case, to assert that nothing hap- 
pened, merely because he declares that he does not know what 
happened." 
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With these views of what it is that he is likely to find in 
the gospel histories, and these laws of inquiry to govern him 
in the search, Dr. Strauss proceeds to examine in detail the 
phenomena which those histories exhibit. The first great 
division of his work is entitled " The History of the Birth and 
Childhood of Jesus :" and I take this for the subject of the 
present Lecture. All this portion of the gospel narratives is 
so rich in illustrative instances of the mythical, that we shall 
find it worthy of a degree of attention to which its intrinsic 
importance nfiight scarcely entitle it. To understand well this 
* Gospel of the Nativity,' will give us a firm hold of principles 
which we shall find exceedingly useful in our after-inquiries. 

It may be proper to observe at the outset, that there does 
not seem to be any adequate critical ground for rejecting the 
initial chapters of Matthew and Luke (so calling them for 
brevity's sake) as spurious — cutting them out of the canon, 
or printing them in italics. The first and second chapters of 
these two gospels are just as canonical, for anything we 
really know to the contrary, as all the rest of them. The 
supposed evidence against them is of the slightest and flimsiest 
texture ; amounting to no more than second-hand ecclesias- 
tical hearsay, that certain individuals or sects, of whose means 
of judging and grounds of judging we are uninformed, did not 
receive these chapters into their copies — that is all: all the 
manuscripts have them, all the ancient versions have them, 
exactly as we have them. So that if we find, in these initial 
chapters, palpably irrational and false things, the inference is 
not that Evangelists did not write these chapters, but rather 
that Evangelists did write irrational and false things ; that the 
prefixed names of Matthew and Luke are no warranty for 
rationality and truth. Here then, on the very threshold of 
the early Christian literature, we may look for indications of 
the influences that formed that literature, and the elements 
that entered into its composition ; we may see what sort of a 
world we are coming into — whether an historical or a poetical 
world. 

A very general allusion to the contents of these initial 
chapters of Matthew and Luke — (I may here say, once for all, 
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that by * Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John,' I simply mean 
the first, second, third, and fourth gospels, leaving the ques- 
tion of authorship untouched) — and to their points of mutual 
agreement and difference, will sufficiently enable lis to accom- 
pany our Author through his examination of them. Both 
evangelists agree in representing the birth of Jesus as miracu- 
lous — miraculous in itself, and preceded and followed by 
mirax;le ; angel visitants heralding the holy child, and even 
giving him his name beforehand; preternatural sights and 
sounds in the heavens above and the earth beneath, wander- 
ing stars, angel-carollings welcoming the divine infant — they 
both agree in this : they likewise agree in localising the birth 
at Bethlehem of Judea, and tracing the child's descent from 
David. In other things they differ. The star in the east, the 
magi, the massacre of the innocents, and the flight into Egypt, 
are peculiar to Matthew ; and it would be difficult in the ex- 
treme to work them in any where with Luke's narrative : the 
shepherds, the angel-song, the presentation in the temple, 
together with the whole story of John the Baptist's miracu- 
lous nativity, are found in Luke alone. In some things the 
accounts are contradictory ; Matthew evidently taking Beth- 
lehem for the original abode of Joseph and Mary, Luke as 
evidently making Nazareth their home ; while, in the matter 
of the genealogies, the two legends exhibit a kind and degree 
of divergency which has always been a scandal and sore per- 
plexity to the most resolute orthodox believer. 

Such are the general features of those narratives which 
meet us at the outset of two of the gospel histories, and the 
real character of which it is worth while trying to understand 
clearly, from the indications which they may be presumed to 
afford of the mental habits of the writers, and their principles 
of literary composition. The actual, historical truth of this 
gospel of the nativity, this Christmas-day religion, is a thing 
which one need hardly speak of at all. It would imply con- 
sequences at which the hardiest faith might well be more than 
Tialf confounded. It would imply the truth of that science of 
angelography which the Jews had acquired in their captivity ; 
angels with Chaldee names, courtiers of the celestial empire — ' 
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a re^ar hierarchy of them, with one Gabriel at their head^ a 
sort of prime minister of heaven. It would imply that these 
Ghaldee notions were true ; true down to their minutest der 
tails ; so triie that actually men bad got at the real name of 
the angel-in-waiting on God, the Lord High Chamberlftin 
of the skies: — the angel's address to Zacbariaa, 'I ^fo. 
Gabriel, who . stand in the presence of God,' woiild, if an 
historical reaUty, be Deity's a posteriori warranty ;/or the 
spiritual rubbish of the Babylonian theosophy. The trtkth 
of these legends would imply some other things, too, of an 
equally fonnidable description. It would imply the truth of 
astrology ; woidd be Deity's sanction of the superstition that 
reads the irioral history of earth in the physical history of th^ 
heavens : it would imply a like divine sanction of the like 
superstition that reads a presage of future reality in thq^e 
capricious combinations of the past which mak« our dre^^mst^ 
and it would imply the truth of interpretations of Scripture 
which we may see with our own eyes to be fakiss and absfuid 
interpretations: — for, in Matthew's account, we have an 
astrological calculation verified in result, with. as. many as five 
dreams all coming true, and five preposterous interpretations 
of prophecy all carefully fulfilled. 

The truth of such a narrative is of course out of the qu£Sr 
tion. The question is. What is the kind and source of its 
falseness ? Is it the falaeness of error, or of fiction ? Is all 
this mass of supematuralism delusion, or is it poetry ? In 
other words, shall we rationalise it historically, or mythically ? 
The German theologians have tried both ways ; and certainly 
some of the expositions of the historico-rationalist school are 
not without interest from their singularity. According to oile 
writer, the angel Gabriel that appeared to Zaeharias in the 
temple was some man whom ^achariasi took for an ang^, and 
with whom he really held some such colloquy as that described 
by the evangelist. Another makes the angel a flash of light- 
ning ; and the conver^tioU wa$ only Zacharias's way of inter- 
preting the thunder. Another takes refuge in the land of 
dreams. According to a fourth, the smoke curling up from 
the altar of incense, shone Upon by the lamp-light, formed 
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itself into sotae kind gf figwe that might be imagined to beajc 
some sort of resemblance to an angel ; and Zacharias^ in his 
excited state of mind^ thought it was an angel-*-the angel 
Gabriel — and thought that be and Gabriel had the conversa- 
tion as reported ; and the temporary dumbness was paralysis, 
brought on by the excitement of the angel's promise, and 
cured by the subsequent excitement of its fulfilment. Accord- 
ing to another leaxned divine, dealing with a different part of 
the story, the * angel of the Lord, with a glory of the Lord 
shinliig around him,' that came to announce the young Christ's 
birth to the shepherds watching their flock by night, was no 
other than a man with a lantern coming out with the happy 
news, whom the shepherds, in their excited state, took for an 
angel ; and the ' multitude of the heavenly host that appeared 
suddenly, praising God/ were simply this man's companions, 
uttering joyous shouts whiqh the much-excited shepherds took 
for the chant of an angelic choir. And so they go on and on» 
all through the supematmralism of the story, with a patience 
and sagacity which themselves border on the supernatural —  
hypothesis upon hypothesis, the unknown explained by the 
unknown — till one really feels as if it would be a sort of 
relief to believe the miracles at once, and have done with it. 
As Strauss says, the chief difference between this sort of 
rationalism and supematuralist orthodoxy would seem to be 
that, whereas this believes all things are possible with God, 
the other holds that all things are possible with chance. 

Our Author's way of dealing with the story is altogether 
different from this. Instead of setting himself to account in 
detail for the facts alleged in the history, by guessing out for 
them a source in other (supposed or imagined) facts, he moves 
the previous question. Is it a history at all ? is it even a Action 
founded on facts ? — and, having negatived that, he proceeds 
to examine, not what facts axe at the root of the recorded 
fact9, but what ideas are at the root of the record itself. In 
his view, the whole together is not a history at ail ; it is a 
poem or poetic fable, a mythus, all the elements of which 
were in the Hebrew mind and literature before ever John and 
Jesus were bom: and the very complete way in which he 
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makes this out, and the light which the whole inquiry shedd 
on the philosophy of evangelic supematuralismj will make 
it worth our while to follow him, notwithstanding the seeming 
pettinesi? and triviality of this sort of disquisition. 
• According to Dr. Strauss, then, the whole of this gospel 
of the nativity is mythus ; an exhibition of ideas in a frame- 
work of incident created for the purpose. He makes very 
clear work of it; altering nothing, cutting away nothing, 
objecting to nothing in detail, leaving all entire, just as it is — 
the angels, the star, the stable of Bethlehem, the manger- 
cradle, the wise men, the shepherds, the conversations in 
verse, the pedigrees from David, the massacre of the inno- 
cents, the flight into Egypt — leaving it all entire, only trans- 
ferring it, in its entireness, from the world of history into the 
world of poetry. These things are not facts ; they do not 
come out of facts, or in any way represent facts ; they express, 
simply and solely, the ideas of the writers and their time. 

This is a large conclusion, but I think our Author makes 
it out. It is very striking how this theory fits the narratives 
in question, down almost to their minutest details. Every 
thing in and about them, from first to last, realises some 
Hebrew idea, fulfils some Hebrew prophecy, is in parallelism 
with some Hebrew legend. Begin ^' the beginning and go 
on to the end — and you find throughout, together vrith abun- 
dant physical absurdity and historical imtruth, a most exact 
poetical fitness. For instance, John the Baptiel is the child 
of old age, the first-bom of parents stricken in years ; his 
birth is pre-announced by an angel, like that of Jesus after 
him ; liis very name is given him by the angel beforehand, 
like that of Jesus after him — a symbolical name, in the one 
case as in the other, indicative of some speciality of character 
or destiny. Well, there was nothing new in all this, nothing 
marvellous. The marvel would have been, if any part of it 
had been left out, if John and Jesus had come into the world 
like other children. There were precedents, types for the 
whole of it. As Zacharias and Elizabeth were stricken in 
years, and childless, so were Abraham and Sarah before them : 
the angel's promise to the priest at his altar was in parallelism 
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with the angel's promise to the patriarch in his telit: there 
was the promise in both cases, and there was the scepticism 
in both cases; Abraham doubted, and Zacharias doubted, 
and both expressed their doubts in very much the same way. 
Then, as John and Jesus were named before birth, so were 
Ishmael and Isaac. Samson's birth, too, had been foretold 
by an angel, with the addition that the child was to be a 
Nazarite unto God : so was John to be a Nazarite to God, to 
drink neither wine nor strong drink. And the infancy of the 
one was as the infancy of the other ; the very form of words 
is copied : if we read of the one, that * the child grew, and 
the spirit of the Lord moved him,' we are told of the other, 
that * the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit.' There 
was nothing new in it ; it existed already in idea and legend 
(as the Virgin Mother's Magnificat had been said or simg a 
thousand years before by the mother of Samuel). It was the 
regular Hebrew type of a great man, that he should be a child 
of promise, and come into the world unlike other men J 
* theocratic decorum,' as Strauss calls it, required that as 
much should be done for the Messiah and his pioneer as for 
Ishmael and Isaac, Samson and Samuel. 

In Matthew we find similar traces, only perhaps broader 
ones, of the presence of the mythical element. The Messiah 
was to be the Son of God : Matthew makes him the Son of 
God ; what could he do less ? The theological doctrine made 
the physical fact. The star in the east has given commenta- 
tors a good deal of trouble ; rationalist divines have been as 
much perplexed by this phenomenon as was Herod himself. 
Now it is a meteor ; and now a comet ; and now again a con- 
junction of Jupiter and Saturn in the sign Pisces ; which 
conjunction, it is appositely suggested, can be shewn by the 
tables to have actually taken place three years before Herod's 
death. There need be no difficulty in saying what it was, if 
we will only read our Bibles : it is a very old story ; it dates 
from the time of Balaam. The true solution of it, Strauss 
tells us, is suggested, with much naivete, by some of the 
fathers of the Church; who, in explaining how it was that 
heathen magi should know the star of the Hebrew Messiah^ 
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start tbi» conjeoture-' — that they might have inherited the 
knowledge from the heathen mcym Balaam, who had foretold 
that ^ there should come a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre 
put of Israel.' Om* Author observes that Schmidt has veiy 
justly objected to Faulus's exposition of this story, that it 
takes no account of the star which, according to Jewish 
expectation, was to appear at the coming of the Messiah.; 
" and yet," says Schmidt, " there is salvation for this legend 
in no other — there is no other name than that of Balaam 
through which it may be saved." JBven apart from Balaam, 
however, it is a natural astrological conception. It is paral- 
leled in other legends, heathen and Jewish. A coipet appeared 
at the birth, and again at the accession, of Mithridates; Julius 
Caesar's death was signalised by celestial wonders of an equally 
significant description ; and (which is more to the point) rab- 
binical tradition speaks of a star that heralded the birth of 
Abraham. So that altogether it was inost natural that a 
ptar in the east should shine upon the cradle of the young 
Messiah. And who more likely to see this star, and read its 
pohth^p rightly, to .nagi, JL «.» of the el^t, astrologen, 

Balaam whose prophetic eye had * beheld it, but not nigh V 
David and Isaiah, too, had seen afar off Tarshish and Sheba, 
Midian and Ephah, bringing presents and offering gifts to the 
rising glory of the Lord in Israel — the King who should have 
dominion from sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of 
the earth: Gentiles should come to that light, and kings to 
the brightness of its rising, with their gold, and silver, and 
incense. We have here the calling of the Gentiles rendered 
into mythic symbol : that worship of magi at the cradle of 
the babe of Bethlehem pictures the heart's homage of many 
nations to the Prince of Peace. 

Then, again, Herod's savage scheme against the young 
child's life, with the escape into Egypt — how true it is to the 
spirit of the old mythology in general, and the Hebrew 
mythology in particular ! Antiquity ever loved to make its 
great men greater still, by fabling imminent risks and hair- 
breadth miraculous deliverances for their infancy : the more 
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fearfiil the )p€gnly the more striking the miracle of the escape, 
and the more captivatiB^ the romance and poetry of the 
contrast with their after -fortunes. J n^ed not speak of 
Cyrus, and Romulus, aiid Jupiter, with such a ca^e in point 
as that of Moses — still more distinctly and directly in poiut 
when we take it vnth the additions and improvements of 
Josephujs ; which additions and improvements themselves only 
shew how fond the Hebrew* i^ere of this way of making their 
heroes more heroic still. This historian ascribes the atrooigua 
mandate of the first, the [Egyptian Herod, not to a vag^e 
general thirst for Hebrew Uood, and anxiety to extingui^ 
the Hebrew race, but to a special oTjacle of spme of his 
soothsayers, to the ejBTect that a child was about being born 
who woyld emancipate Israel and discomfit Egypt, v^d tbe 
same service which the Hebrew mythology rendered to the 
Lawgiver of Israel, it also performed for the great father of tbc^ 
faithful himself. A rabbinical tradition^ quoted by Strauss,^ 
places Nimrod in the same relation to the infknt Abraham 
that Pharaoh sustained to the infant Mos§s. Nimrod's wise 
men see a star which tells them that old Tera^h, of Ur of ths^ 
Chaldees, has a son bom to him, of whom wiU spring a mighty 
people; whereupon Nimrod orders a massacre^ w^iich m^« 
sacre the child Abraham happily escapes. Here, again, wa 
see that the legend of the nativity — or, if we suppose a post- 
Christian date for these rabbinical stories, th& tendency to pro^ 
3uce such legendary figments — ^was all in the Hebrew mind 
before ever any Christ was bom (for it will hardly be said, 
in any case, that the rabbis imitated from the Christians). 
The Messiah could not be less honoured by peril and deliver-! 
ance than the Patriarch and the Lawgiver. A new Nimrod, a 
new Pharaoh, would seek that young child's life in whom 
Israel's hope was treasured. And there he was — the very 
man — ^ready-made to the poet's hand ; the crafty, cruel Herod 
seemed made on purpose to fill that place in the new mythus 
which the mighty hunter of men and the tyrant of Egypt had 
filled in the old mythi. And where should the royal infant 
take refuge ? Where, but in Egypt, that land so rich in re-» 
collections from the old heroic age of Hebrew story ? The 
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cradle of the Hebrew nation was the asylum of the Hebrew 
Messiah. There was at once geographical convenience and 
poetic fitness in the arrangement — sending the second Saviour 
for deliverance where the first had been imperilled. There 
was prophecy for it, too ; for only thus could that * be ful- 
filled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying. 
Out of Egypt have I called my son.' 

For this is another significant feature of the mythus of the 
nativity. Every thing is done that something or other ^ may 
be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophets.* 
It reaUy is most instructive : the evangelist himself indicates 
the sources of his history at every point ; he digresses every 
now and then to tell us where he gets his facts. He has no 
fewer than five expository quotations of prophecy ; every one 
of them falsely and absurdly expounded, every one of them 
most scrupulously fulfilled. Thus, the Christ was to be bom 
at Bethlehem — that was quite clear ; it was a settled point in 
the Hebrew faith, an integral element of the Messianic idea. 
It was made a grand objection to the Messiahship of Jesus 
that he had not been bom at Bethlehem. The fourth evan- 
gelist informs us that, when some of the people said, * Of a 
truth this is the prophet ;' and others, ' This is the Christ,' 
there were sceptics who objectingly asked, * Shall the Christ 
come out of Galilee? hath not the Scripture said that the 
Christ Cometh of the seed of David, and out of the town of 
Bethlehem, where David was?' A GaKlean, a Nazaxene 
Christ was no Christ at all : could any good thing come out 
of Nazareth ? It was a crushing argument. Only allow the 
premises, and there was no help for the conclusion. The 
necessity would be early felt in the church, of putting this 
matter on a right and safe footing; and so, instead of the 
syllogism being taken thus, * The Christ must be bom at 
Bethlehem, Jesus was not born at Bethlehem, therefore Jesus 
is not the Christ,' they turned it round the other way, thus ; 
^ The Christ must be bom at Bethlehem, Jesus is the Christ, 
therefore Jesus must have been born at Bethlehem.' And 
therefore Jesus was bom at Bethlehem; not without some 
violence to historical probability, some stretching of historical 
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fact — (the affair of the taxing, upon which Luke's account 
turns, is a very difficult one to make out satisfactorily) ; the 
problem is worked, by the two evangelists who undertake it, 
in two quite different ways — ^still it is worked, the thing is 
done, the Jewish objection is removed, and the objector 
silenced — ^Jesus the Christ is bom at Bethlehem, literally and 
truly in order that the Scripture may he fulfilled. 

The same with the genealogies. The Christ must be Son 
of David: Jesus was the Christ: therefore Jesus must have 
been a son of David: therefore Jesus was a son of Davids 
therefore this is shewn in regular genealogy. As it was 
a point of some importance, once shewing it was not enough. 
By a mistaken excess of zeal, two genealogies are given to the 
church — genealogies, unfortunately, which no skill of man 
can reconcile: (the one gives twenty -seven generations be- 
tween David and Christ, for forty-two of the other). And 
after all no man need care to reconcile them. They both 
answered their purpose very well, the one as well as the 
other. And they serve a purpose still. Do not cut them out, 
or put them in italics: let them live while the Bible lives, 
just where they are and as they are : they may be very useful 
— illustrating a moral truth now, as they helped out a theolo- 
gical dogma then : revealing the incongruity and self-destruc-' 
tiveness that ever are in falsehood ; and teaching theologians 
and religionists, to the world's end, that however easy it may 
be to patch up a case to serve the turn, however plastic and 
manageable a thing fact may seem awhile in the hands of 
theory, it will break down at last at some point or other, and 
leave theory up in the clouds, or floating in emptiness some- 
where about the region of the moon. These are lessons 
better worth our learning than even that Jesus of Nazareth, 
king of the world, was the great -great -grandson (whether 
in the twenty-seventh or in the forty-second generation) of 
David, king of Israel. 

If we examine the subordinate and miscellaneous incidents, 
the interstitial fillings-in of these narratives, we find the same 
mythical character pervading the whole, the same fidelity 
maintained to prophetic and traditionary types. Every fact 
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is aymbolicdl x)f an idea. Thje moiager^cradle has fine mythi- 
cal fitness. Antiquity eyer loved this sort of contrast between 
a poor, mean, pinched-up present^ and a rich, great, far-reach- 
ing future. The Father of gods and men was nursed in a cave 
on Ida ; the Hebrew Emancipator otice slept m an ark of buU 
rushes ; and the infant God-with-us was wrapped in swaddling- 
clothes and laid in a manger,, bdcaude the^e was no room in 
the inn. And there he was seen of shepherds^ There is the 
poetry of humanity, of Hebrew htimanity, in this too. The 
pld world loved its shepherds. They were a consecrated order, 
a sort of priesthood of nature, dear to gods and men. ApoUo 
was a shepherd once ; and shepherds nursed young Cyrus for 
the throne of Persia. The Hebrew shepherd, in particular, 
was venerable as the type of the old patriarchal idea, the 
representative of the patriarchal time. Moses was called from 
keeping sheep to talk with God in the burning bush : David 
was taken from the sheep-cote to be king of Israel : who but 
shepherds should speak the first welcome to David's son ? 
,Yet not to shepherds only was the divine epiphany vouch- 
safed : there is one other scene in this drama of the nativity, 
as rich in moral and poetic beauty, and with yet mote of 
mythical suggestiveness. For there was a man in Jerusalem, 
whose name was Simeon, just and devout, waiting for the 
consolation of Israel, who had had revelations from the holy 
spirit that he should not die until he had seen the Lord's 
Christ; and there was one Anna, a prophetess, a vridow of 
about fourscore and four years, who departed not from the 
temple, but served God with fai^tings and prayers night and 
day; and when the child Jesus, bom \mder the law, was 
brought to the temple to be done unto after the custom of 
the law, they — this father and mother in Israel -^hailed and 
blessed the holy child, and spoke the Nunc dimittis of age 
laying its work and its hope on the head of youth. And so 
out of the mouth of two witnesses, the most venerable that 
Israel could, furnish — a prophet and a prophetess, robed in the 
ndngled sanctities of age and office — and in the very temple 
itself, was fitting testimony borne to hiln whom Providence 
destined to be a light to the Gentiles and a glory to Israel. 
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This completes the Gospel of the In&ncy. Angels and shep^ 
herds, magi and prophets, even a Herod king of Judea — all 
have done their several parts, all prophecies are so far fulfilled, 
all the parallelisms of history are duly observed, all traditional 
types are realised in their antitype ; expectation is satisfied ; 
a glory is on the brow of the divine babe; and the child 
returns into Galilee, to Nazareth, there to grow, and wax: 
strong m spirit, and be filled with wisdom and with grace. 

After aU, there is a truth in that idea or tendency of the 
Hebrew mind to which we owe these legends of the birth and 
infancy of the world's Saviour. It seems a strange conceit 
perhaps, on a first view, that of supposing that every prophet 
must needs be like every other prophet; coming into the 
wodd by the same sort of miracle, subjected in infancy to the 
same sort of peril, and delivered by prodigy and marvel — 
nothing to be done without a fulfilment of some old prophecy. 
And so it is a strange conceit, when spun out in this way into 
detail and literality ; but still there is a truth at the bottom 
of It. There are parallelisms of a very remarkable sort, in 
the comings and goings of reformers and their reforms. The 
great strife of the Two Principles, and of the men and the 
institutions respectively representative of them, goes on, in all 
ages and under aU its forms, very much after one type. We 
may trace certain leading analogies in the ways of God with 
man, that will rarely deceive us. The history of moral truth 
is very much the same in one age that it is in another age. 
Its nativity is commonly cast in poverty, neglect and storm, as 

* It was the winter wild 
While the heaven-bom child 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lay.' 

It is bom in an evil time; perhaps under some Herod of 
a king, in some Judea of priests, bigots and pharisees, all 
conspiring together to kill it ; bom before the world is ready 
for it ; there is no room for it in this inn. Yet there is a Pro- 
vidence with it still : angels of God are over it, the sons of 
the morning shout over its cradle for joy, in music sweet 
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which wins some ears ; and gentle hearts ponder what these 
things shall mean; and old hearts grow young again, and 
chant their Nunc dimittis; and it visibly grows in stature 
and in favour both with God and man. Its beginnings are 
ever small; when it comes, it comes not with observation; 
men question, for a long time, of a new gospel, whether this 
be that which should come, or whether they are to look for 
another. And it gets persecuted, is a sign to be spoken 
against, and many a sword pierces the hearts that love it. 
And it gets disappointed too : the kingdom of heaven always 
seems to be coming, and coming, yet does not come. The 
hope that * Time will run back and fetch the age of gold,' or 
run forward and fetch the millennium ; that * speckled vanity 
will sicken soon and die,' does not realise itself: for 

' wisest Fate says. No ! 



This must not yet be so.' 

Things go on slowly in God's world ; first the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full com in the ear. Yet it is growth, 
whether we see it or not with the naked eye ; growth like 
that of the least of seeds into the greatest of trees ; growth 
like that of this planet, from the early times which geological 
science alone chronicles, into our world; growth like that of 
Christ's six hours, or three hours, on the cross, into a divine 
^ worship of sorrow' that lasts eighteen centuries ; growth calmly 
onward, as are all the vital forces of great wonder-working 
nature. Storms do their work, and pass away. Clouds come 
and go, but the Eternal Sunshine remains behind the clouds, 
just looking through from time to time to shew that it is 
there. Frauds, follies, vanities, ambitions pass away — they 
have no root in them — but Truth lives, the Immanuel, the 
eternal God-with-us. 
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I ADVERTED, in the first of these Lectures, to our want of any 
clear, decisive external evidence of what theologians call the 
genuineness of the gospel histories; that is^ their authorship 
by men bearing the names, occupying the position, or even 
living in the age of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. This 
genuineness is not a proved point. The advocates of Chris- 
tianity are in the habit of assuming more largely, and infer- 
ring more promptly, in this matter, than the real state of the 
evidence at all warrants. The fact is, we cannot quite confi- 
dently trace our four gospels higher up into antiquity than 
somewhere past the middle of the second century ; that is, we 
do not find in ecclesiastical literature, until that time, clear 
quotations from written gospels that we can certainly identify 
with the gospels in our canon. How long these books existed 
before that, we do not know. What the first oral tradition of 
the Life of Jesus was, we do not know. How that tradition 
might have got altered, in difierent localities and under differ- 
ent influences of opinion and feeKng, what elements it may 
have taken up, and what it may have parted with, we do not 
know. How near our gospels come to the first tradition, and to 
the reality which that tradition more or less truly represented 
— in other words, to what extent they possess the true historic 
character, the eye-and-ear-vntness character — we do not know. 
We know that there were a good many gospels in the early 
times of Christianity, and that, vnthin about a century and 
a quarter after the death of Jesus, these four had come to be 
the gospels, known and read of all men, while the others gra- 
dually died out: but why these four, and only these, more 
than any other four — who wrote them — when, where, with 
what materials — all this belongs to the debatable ground of 
literary history. 

D 
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In the deficiency and ambiguousness of the external evi- 
dence on this matter, our recourse must be to the internal 
evidence. As nobody that we can trust distinctly tells us that 
these books possess the strictly historical character, we must 
judge of them by what they are in themselves — see if they 
look like histories. Do these unknown men, whom, for con- 
venience-sake, we may still continue to call Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John — do they write, on the whole, and taking one 
with another, like eye and ear witnesses recording facts which 
they have seen and heard ? Do they write even like careful 
and favourably posited inquirers, recording fact and only fact 
— fact diligently and accurately sifted — fact unmixed with 
fable, undefaced by legendary additions or improvements ? 

I think not. Looking at the books in a broad, general 
way, comparing one with another, and judging all by the im- 
pression which all collectively make, it does not seem to me 
that they exhibit, with anything like constancy and thorough- 
ness, the characteristics of legitimate history. Parts, here and 
there, have a wonderful air of naturalness and verisimilitude ; 
but the books, taken as a whole, puzzle one. They are the 
most difficult books in the world to make anything of in the 
way of a history — a clearly developed succession of events 
that can be supposed to have actually occurred. The discre- 
pancies are endless. And it is not true — what we have so 
often and so long been told — that these discrepancies are of 
such a kind as to enhance general credibility by excluding 
particular collusive agreement. They are not of that kind. 
The discrepancies of the gospels are not like those which arise 
between different witnesses, seeing and reporting different parts 
of one and the same thing : they are too marked and wide for 
that. It must have been a work of time to produce versions 
so different as we again and again have of one event ; so that 
repeatedly it is a question with harmonists, whether we have 
two facts, or only two various readings of one fact. They 
seem to be not independent testimonies that we have, but 
independent traditions : the wide divergence of the rays indi- 
cates and measures remoteness from the centre. 

I shall not go much into detail on a matter of this kind ; 
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those who feel sufficient interest in it may investigate it for 
themselves ; but just compare, in a rough, general way, those 
two versions of Christ and Christianity which we have — the 
one in the first three gospels taken collectively, and the other 
in the fourth gospel — and say which of these is historicaL 
We have two distinctly different Christs, two different Chris- 
tianities, in Matthew, Mark and Luke, on the one hand, and 
in John, on the other. The events are different, the localities 
are different, the tone and spirit of the Teacher, the mode of 
his teaching, the substance of it — all these things are different 
in the one exhibition from what they are in the other. On 
the one side of the comparison, we have Galilee for Christ's 
local centre of action; the interest of the whole revolves 
around Capernaum and the Lake; if he temporarily leaves 
Galilee, a special reason is commonly assigned for it ; and he 
appears in Jerusalem but once, at the crucifixion-passover. 
On the other side, we have Jerusalem for Christ's local centre 
of action ; he appears in Jerusalem five times ; four times that 
he leaves Jerusalem or its neighbourhood, a reason is specially 
assigned for it ; the interest of the whole revolves around Jeru- 
salem and the Temple. The Galilean Christ is a great exorcist, 
a caster-out of demons : the Jerusalem Christ does not one of 
that description of wonderful works. Then the one Christ is in 
marked contrast to the other, as a Teacher. The Christ of the 
Galilean gospels is a moral reformer, popular and practical, a 
prophet, a preacher of righteousness, whom the common people 
hear gladly : the other Christ is a mystic, a theologian of the 
Alexandrine school, discoursing of his divine sonship, his 
coming down from heaven, the need of eating his flesh and 
drinking his blood, and other things of that kind ; he is per- 
petually mystifying and puzzling his auditors, and he really 
seems to do it on purpose. The Galilean Christ loves to 
speak in parables ; the parable is the most characteristic fea- 
ture of his way of teaching : the Christ of the fourth gospel 
never speaks in parables ; there is not a parable in the whole 
book. The GaUlean gospels (especially the first, which is 
perhaps the nearest, on the whole, to the earlier tradition) are 
all about the * kingdom of heaven : ' the fourth gospel has not 
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the phrase * kingdom of heaven' in it; and, which is more to 
the point, it takes us into a quite different world of ideas from 
that to which the phrase belongs. We have here got far away 
from the old gospel of the kingdom, to a new gospel of the 
Logos and the Paraclete. There is a singular mannerism all 
through this fourth gospel. Christ is made to say the same 
sort of things over and over again (even to the most different 
descriptions of auditors), and in the same sort of technical 
phraseology, and his auditors make the same sort of mistakes 
over and over again : the Samaritan woman and the Master in 
Israel, the Pharisees in the temple of Jerusalem and the popu- 
lace in the synagogue of Capernaum, are all equally dull, dull 
after the same type and pattern of dulness. John the Baptist, 
too, is made to think the same thoughts and speak the same 
speech with Jesus; those thoughts and that speech having 
singular affinity to what we find in an epistle bearing the name 
of the writer of the gospel. Altogether, the Christ of the Ga- 
lilean gospels is a different being from the Christ of John's 
gospel. There is psychological impossibility in the notion of 
these two pictures being copied at first hand from one reality. 
Then, if we compare the first three gospels with one 
another, or take any one of them singly, we encounter at 
every point discrepancy, confusion, looseness of statement 
and description. Sometimes we have widely different growths 
from one germ of fact — (the case of the anointing of Jesus 
by a woman affords a remarkable instance of this); at other 
times, again, we have the opposite extreme of a minute 
verbal accordance, such as mere coincidence cannot account 
for. We find these characteristics pervading the books in 
question to an extent which precludes the notion of their 
authorship by eye-witnesses, or even by competent and well- 
posited inquirers. The gospels have very much the character 
of compilations ; early written record, perhaps, worked in with 
later tradition. In Matthew, for instance, there are things, 
not a few, that seem to take us close to Christ himself; and 
there are other things, such as the Trinitarian baptismal com- 
mission, which have a strong tang of the second century in 
them. They seem to be books of a heterogeneous character ; 
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partly history, partly legend ; fact mixed with tradition, with 
the diflfering traditions of different localities; fact idealised, 
made representative of ideas, hung round with a drapery of 
mythus. Sometimes we have facts made out of ideas ; as in 
the initial chapters of Matthew and Luke, where we have 
a whole world — two worlds — of narrative, without one single 
credible reality ; genealogies, miraculous births, angels, dreams, 
a star in the east, and a massacre of innocents — all this won? 
derful creation exhaling up from the Hebrew fancy like a Fata 
Morgana ; the whole done that the Scripture might be fulfilled, 
that old H[^brew prophecy might have its accomplishment, that 
the types of Hebrew legend might meet their antitype. We 
have there seen what kind of a world it is we axe coming 
into ; a mythical, legendary, poetic world, where all ideas are 
realised in facts, and all prophecies get themselves fulfilled. 
We have there seen what the spirit of mythus is capable of 
doing; and thus we have obtained an insight into the prin- 
ciples of this species of literary composition, which we may 
find of material service as we proceed with our inquiries. 

From the accounts of the Birth and Infancy, Dr. Strauss 
passes to the history of the Public Life of Jesus. I shall, in 
this Lecture, take two or three of the leading points that arise 
in this part of the work before us (exclusively of the miracles, 
which I reserve tUl afterwards), and shall give you some fur- 
ther illustrations of the kind of books our gospels are, and of 
the nature and results of that peculiar criticism to which our 
Author subjects them. 

The first chapter is on the Relation of Jesus to John 
the Baptist. This is a subject, perhaps, on which few of us 
would think of raising a question. It all seems very clear and 
straightforward : John was the forerunner of the Christ, and 
bore testimony to Jesus as the Christ ; he had a subsidiary, 
preparatory work to do, and when it was done he retired ; he 
was but a voice crying in the wilderness, the dawn before the 
sunrise, the prophet heralding the king. The evangelists 
seem, on a first view, tolerably clear and unanimous about 
this. They all exhibit John in relations of conscious and 
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confessed inferiority to Jesus ; he had nothing to do but pre- 
pare the way for his greater successor, and retire when the 
way was prepared. They are very copious and explicit in 
their report of John's testimony on this point : he was not the 
Christ, but was sent before the Christ ; not the bridegroom, 
but the bridegroom's friend; there was one mightier than 
himself, coming after him but preferred before him, the 
latchet of whose shoes he was not worthy to unloose ; and 
Jesus of Nazareth was that mighty one. They all put it very 
strongly. The fourth evangelist makes the Baptist talk like 
a Christian of the school of Alexandria, about a Christ com- 
ing down from heaven, and a Lamb of God taking away the 
world's sin. Matthew represents him as even objecting to 
baptise Jesus : the poor, outer water-baptism was not for him 
who baptised with the spirit. Luke does it more strongly 
still; he dates the subordination of John to Jesus some 
months before the birth of either: the one unborn babe is 
moved by mysterious affinities towards the other imbom 
babe. On the whole it would appear, at first sight, among 
the plainest of historical facts, that the mission of John the 
Baptist was to herald the way of Jesus the Christ : the evan- 
gelists all say that it was, and the idea of such a mission 
involves nothing essentially incredible. Yet it turns out, 
on a nearer view, that this seemingly so clear case is all 
exceedingly obscure. The unanimous and earnest evangelic 
testimony is liable to certain grave doubts ; the facts to which 
this testimony is borne cannot stand upright by the side of 
other facts ; the testimony contradicts itself, too, at more than 
one point ; and we soon find reason to suspect that we are 
still upon unhistorical ground, still in the world of poetry 
and legend — the world where prophecy, mythical parallelism 
and theological convenience create fact after their own like- 
ness. I will state the grounds of this scepticism, as they are 
given by Dr. Strauss. The subject is, indeed, of no great 
importance in itself, one way or the other : but it possesses 
considerable incidental interest, as adding another illustration 
to those we have had already, of the way in which history 
formed itself in the early Cliristian church. 
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The evangelists' conception of the ministry of John the 
Baptist is^ that it was merely subsidiary to that of Jesus ; 
consisted in preparing for the Christ before he came^ and 
testifying to him when he did come. Now the one great fact 
which makes this representation apocryphal is^ that John the 
Baptist made a sect, and left a sect; which sect long con- 
tinued to maintain a distract existence, appeared sometimes in 
antagonistic relations to Christ and his followers, and needed 
special apostolic efforts to proselyte it to Christianity. We 
find in the Book of Acts, that there were disciples of John 
the Baptist as far off as Ephesus, and more than twenty years 
after John's death, whom Paul had to re-proselyte and re- 
baptise into the name of Jesus : nay, there are religionists in 
the East to this day (the Sabian or Mendean sect) who hold 
John's name in reverence, aud profess themselves votaries of 
his doctrine. Very unlike all this seems to a mere mission of 
preparation ; very singular that John the Baptist did not make 
his own disciples disciples of Jesus : the natural inference is 
that he did not try. If John had historically been what our 
books represent him as being — a mere herald of the Christ, — 
he would scarcely have done what our books also represent him 
as doing — gone on making proselytes of his own, and foxmd- 
ing a sect of his own, when the Christ was actually come. 
His work was then over. He had nothing to do but to pass 
on his scholars into the school of Jesus ; he ought to have 
given up; and, if too old to become himself a scholar, he 
might, at least, have ceased from being a master. It looks 
very much as if John had been no forerunner of Jesus at all, 
except by subsequent theological implication, but a prophet 
on his own account. 

Then the representations of the evangelists disagree in the 
most marked manner. Matthew makes the Baptist all but 
refuse to baptise Jesus — * I have need to be baptised of thee, 
and comest thou to me?' — the fourth evangelist makes him 
twice over emphatically deny all knowledge of Jesus until the 
descent of the holy spirit at the baptism. The probability 
is that there were, very early, two separate traditions on the 
subject, embodying different theological ideas, and decorated 
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with different pictorial imagery ; both glorifying Christ, but 
with diversity of mode and form. The one of these traditions 
took its point of departure from the miraculous nativities of 
John and Jesus : this (involving, as it did, the relationship of 
the two prophets and the supernatural revelations accompany- 
ing the birth of each) required and supposed the previous 
mutual knowledge, as we have it in Matthew. The other 
took its point of departure from the descent of the holy 
spirit, as setting the seal of God upon his Christ : this was 
more striking and telling without the previous mutual know- 
ledge, as we have it in John. These traditions prevailed in 
different parts of the church, and were adopted by different 
evangelists, as local position or individual preference might 
suggest. This seems the simplest way of taking the matter. 

The most remarkable thing, however, in the mutual rela- 
tions of John and Jesus (and that which looks most like an 
historical reality) is what Matthew and Luke tell us respecting 
the message which John, during his imprisonment, sent to 
Jesus: — " When John heard in his prison of the works of 
Christ, he sent two of his disciples, and said unto him. Art 
thou he that should come, or do we look for another ?" So 
that, after all the miracles and revelations — the angels, the 
voice, the dove — after his own utterances, too, about the 
Lamb of God, the Bridegroom, and the Man who, coming 
after him was preferred before him — after all this John 
actually did not know whether Jesus was the Christ or not, 
and had to send to ask the question. Nay, it would even 
seem, from the way in which the account is worded, that we 
have here the query not of incipient scepticism, but of in- 
cipient faith ; that Jolm was then just beginning to believe, 
and desired data for believing with more assurance. It was 
* hearing of the works of Jesus ' that suggested the inquiry ; 
which seems to indicate not the decay of a faith, but the birth 
and growth of a faith. Very strange all this, again. John 
was commissioned, expressly and solely, to tell Israel that 
Jesus was the Christ, and yet he has to send, just before his 
death, to ask the question. 

These are the phenomena of our gospels witli reference to 
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this subject: — knowledge affirmed at one time, and denied 
at another time ; a mission of preparation, which, instead of 
terminating with the event to which it was preparatory, goes 
on just the same afterwards as before, and leaves results that 
rather interfere with its own alleged purpose ; a forerunner of 
the Christ, who at one time bears testimony to Jesus like a 
man deep in the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, and at 
another time begins to imagine that Jesus may be the Christ, 
and sends to inquire — inconsistency, contradiction, psycholo- 
gical impossibility everywhere. 

Reconcilement of such incongruities is obviously out of 
the question. Yet, if we cannot reconcile a contradiction, 
it may not be hopeless to attempt an explanation of it — a 
rationale of the way in which it came to be. The real course 
of things we may suppose to have been something of this 
kind. John comes to Israel preaching the baptism of repent- 
ance — a grand national lustration — in the spirit of one of 
those prophets of old to whom the word of the Lord had come, 
saying, * Wash you, make you clean ; I will sprinkle clean 
water upon you, and ye shall be clean ; and I will put my 
spirit within you, and ye shall again be my people, and I will 
be your God.' John preaches this in the spirit and power of 
a second Elijah, and his voice stirs Israel's heart to its depths ; 
he gets disciples about him, giving them fasts to keep, prayers 
to say, and a morality to do ; he founds a large and thriving 
sect, with repentance and hope for its bond of spiritual fellow- 
ship, and baptism for its visible symbol. All this goes on for 
a while, untU the fortress of Machaerus receives the over-bold 
denouncer of a vicious government and priesthood : and when, 
during his imprisonment, he hears of the works of Jesus, just 
then rising into fame as a prophet, and perhaps more than a 
prophet, the hope dawns within him that possibly this is the 
Christ (a distant and dubious hope it would be, from the dila- 
tory cautiousness, so unhke a Messiah, that marked the pro- 
ceedings of Jesus), and he sends two of his disciples to ask the 
question ; with what result to his own mind, we have no 
means of knowing. 

Something of this kind I conceive to have been the real 
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historical aspect of John the Baptist and his mission. The 
whole affair was collateral to Jesus and his mission. John's 
disciples were distinct from the disciples of Jesus ; if John 
bore testimony to Jesus^ John's disciples do not seem to have 
heeded that testimony; there was jealousy and antagonism 
(as regarded the adherents of each) rather than sympathy and 
fellowship : there were two distinct and separate streams of 
moral influence and missionary action. But now see what 
the spirit of legend and mythus makes of this. Jesus the 
Christ appeared about the same time with John the Baptist, 
moved by the same spirit of moral reform that moved John, 
though with a distincter self-consciousness, a higher aim, and a 
wider ultimate result. Both missions were the growth of one 
time, one literature, one national idea ; perhaps the later and 
grander of the two not uninfluenced, in the way of suggestion 
and impulse, by the prior and inferior one. And so, in an- 
other generation or two, when the baptism of John was 
overshadowed and eclipsed by the gospel of the Christ, and 
the actual historical features of the period were dimmed by 
distance, it came to be taken for granted — the past being 
interpreted by the analogy of the present — that John had 
been the forerunner of Jesus, and nothing else than that; 
had testified to Jesus ; had been sent to do that, and only 
that. The testimony was then put into words. Evangelists 
made John speak as they would have spoken if they had been 
in John's place ; made him speak all the more emphatically, 
perhaps, for the sake of the yet unconverted followers of 
John: for, as Strauss significantly observes in a note, the 
fourth gospel, which speaks the most plainly of them all, is 
assigned by ecclesiastical tradition to the very locality (Ephe- 
sus) where Paul found a party of the Baptist's followers. 
And then the Messiah must have had a forerunner. David 
was anointed by Samuel, the first great prophet after Moses ; 
and so the Son of David must be anointed by the last of the 
prophets. The Scripture itself had said, too, that Elijah 
would come before the day of the Lord : well, an Elijah did 
come — this was he. Altogether, it was a very clear case: 
the mythical spirit had materials in abundance to work with : 
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and SO9 by the time the traditions that form the basis of our 
gospels came to be collected and put into writing, the work 
was done, and the reformer-prophet, who had preached the 
baptism of repentance and preparation for the Messianic age, 
was peculiaiised into the herald and witness of Jesus the 
Messiah. Some of the old facts, however, remain along with 
the newer legend — they shew through, just enough of them to 
awaken suspicion and point inquiry; and, with aU the poetry 
of the nativity, the marvels of the baptism, and the mystical 
theology of the fourth evangelist's John the Baptist, it still 
oozes through, that John knew nothing at all about Jesus 
before he baptised him, did not very confidently know him 
afterwards, and (after all that he had said about the baptism 
of the holy ghost) left a sect behind him that had * never so 
much as heard that there was any holy ghost.' This is 
Strauss's view of the relative proportions of fact and fiction 
in the New Testament accoxmts of the relation of John to 
Jesus. 

Our Author's next chapter is on the Baptism and Temp- 
tation of Jesus. There are some considerable difficulties in 
the Baptism, taken in its simplest form. Was Jesus ever 
baptised by John at all? is a question, the negative side of 
which is not without a fair show of reason. It seems a 
strange, unmeaning thing — the Messiah being baptised into 
the faith of his own coming, undergoing the baptism of re- 
pentance to purify him for receiving himself. One may sup- 
pose, indeed, that the conception of his Messiahship came 
after the Baptism ; though that, again, has difficulties : the laws 
by which minds like Christ's grow, and the after-facts of Christ's 
life, will not readily allow of our dating so late the birth of 
the governing idea of his moral being. There is one way of 
rationalising the matter. It was a Jewish expectation (we 
get this from Justin Martyr) that the Messiah would be 
anointed to his office by Elijah; and John was the Elijah 
who was to come, and the baptism was the anointing. This 
would give the transaction meaning and intelligibleness. It 
may be said that this would account for the tradition without 
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the transaction ; that the idea might have made the fact, here 
as elsewhere, by the law of mythical fitness. So it might: 
and therefore we may content ourselves to leave it an open 
question, with about as much to be said on the one side as on 
the other, whether Jesus ever was baptised at all by the new 
Elijah, the prophet of the leathern girdle and the camel's 
hair. 

This is not the only difficulty, however, that arises here, 
There is much questionable matter in the form, the physical 
concomitants of the transaction. The supematuralism of it, 
the voice from heaven, the spirit descending like a dove, are 
things about which theologians have doubted and speculated, 
from Origen downward. How the heavens should open (which 
are always open), and how the Spirit that, unseen, fills im- 
mensity, should move from one place to another place, in 
bodily shape like a dove — these are not easy questions to 
men who ever allow themselves to make a question of any- 
thing. The rationalists accordingly have been busy, as usual, 
at the work of explaining. Thunder and lightning have been 
put in requisition. By some theologians, a meteor has been 
created for the occasion, something like a dove. By others, 
a real living dove has been supposed ; and Professor Paulus 
works very hard to make his dove tame enough to enact the 
part assigned to it in this sacred drama ; a difficulty which 
Mr. Fumess, of the United States (in his book entitled 
" Jesus and his Biographers"), disposes of with a burst of 
eloquence : he " finds no insurmountable difficulty in the 
belief that the gentle creature was drawn, through that mys- 
terious S3rmpathy which pervades all things, towards Jesus, his 
countenance, as he ascended from the water, being upturned 
in prayer, and glowing in every feature with infinite blessed- 
ness." 

There is no need, however, of mysterious sympathies, 
thunder and lightning, meteor or dove. It is a very simple 
business. Given the fact that John baptised Jesus, or given 
the idea that John ought to have baptised Jesus, and must 
have baptised him — and all the rest nms on clearly and 
smoothly enough. It was all in prophecy already. Any 
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Hebrew could have told how the Messiah ought to be bap* 
tised. * This is my beloved son, in whom I am well pleased' 
— it needed no thunder-peal to say .this: tliere it was, in 
Isaiah ; * Behold my servant, whom I uphold ; mine elect, in 
whom my soul deUghteth ; I have put my spirit upon him.' 
There it was in the Psalm, too ; * Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee ;' — the very words, by the way, in which 
the earlier gospel, quoted by Justin Martyr, clothes the trans- 
action — only the latter part of the quotation was ultimately 
dropped in favour of that theology which made the sonship 
commence at a period long before the baptism. It had all 
been said, ages before, by psalmists and prophets ; the divine 
voice at the Jordan was only the fulfilling of an old prophecy, 
the actualising of an old idea. K Jesus the Christ was to be 
baptised at all, of course this spoken voice would be a part 
of the baptism. It was a settled point. 

The descent of the holy spirit was another settled point. 
* I have put my spirit upon him' — this was the prophetic 
designation of God's Messiah : * there shall come forth a rod 
out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his 
root; and the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon' him :' — there 
it was already. As the fourth evangelist makes John say, ^ I 
saw the spirit descending from heaven, like a dove, and it 
abode upon him.' It was quite in the mode of Hebrew 
antiquity to accompany official investiture with the bestow-^ 
ment of the spirit, or power, needed for the office. * Samuel 
took the horn of oil, and anointed the son of Jesse in the 
midst of his brethren ; and the spirit of the Lord came upon 
David from that day forward :' it abode upon him. Nothing 
more natural. The descent of the spirit was a part of the 
baptismal anointing or chrism. The Christ would not have 
been the Christ without it. 

And how should the spirit descend ? Some bodily shape, 
visible appearance, some shekinah, seemed but fitting to 
symbolise the divine fact. And what should this be ? How 
should the spirit descend but — like a dove ? The dove, Strauss 
observes, is a sacred bird in the East ; the symbol of nature's 
life-giving warmth, of the vital, genial heat of being. It 
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symbolises that agency of the spirit of God described in the 
Mosaic cosmogony as the ' moving upon the face of the 
waters' — brooding over the infinite, formless deep of things. 
One of the Rabbis says, * The spirit of God moved upon the 
waters like a dove.' Noah's dove moved upon the face of the 
waters ; was the symbol, the ministering angel of the worid's 
second creation out of chaos. It was one of the heresies 
alleged against the Samaritans, that they worshipped God 
under the form of a dove. This was Milton's poetical 
worship : — 

" Thou from the first 
Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspread. 
Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast abyss. 
And mad'st it pregnant.'* 

Altogether it seems a natural conception, this of the spirit 
descending like a dove. There was mythical fitness and poetic 
beauty in it. If the spirit of God came upon the Christ in 
any bodily shape, it would come in this shape — like a dove, 
lighting upon him and abiding vrith him. 

This is the mythus of the Baptism. It is true that it does 
not fit in very well vrith the rest of the evangelists' theology. 
The incarnate Logos of one writer, and the literal, physical 
Sonship of two others, are in marked incongruity vrith the 
notion of a descent of the holy spirit, then and there, at the 
baptism, as if for the first time. The conceptions are mutually 
contradictory and destructive. The inherent messiahship (or 
divinity), from birth or from before birth, excludes, or is ex- 
cluded by, the bestowed messiahship commencing on the banks 
of the Jordan vrith the baptism by John, when Jesus began to 
be about thirty years old : (the Ebionites, by the way, felt this 
incongruity, and took the liberty of adjusting their creed into 
rationality by cutting out the legend of the nativity). The 
two notions must have grown up in different localities, under 
different theological and philosophical influences, probably at 
different times. Jevrish prophecy and poetry. Heathen my- 
thology, the Alexandrine Judaico-Platonism — each gave some- 
thing ; and, after a time (it would be a work of time), men's 
minds would get used to this patchwork, party-coloured or- 
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thodoxy, and the whole of it would live and grow harmoni- 
ously together. For men do get used to these things; as 
Strauss says, " Legend is loath to part with any portion of its 
once-gained treasures." Our Church of England is not in- 
conunoded by her three creeds; says and sings them all on 
the days appointed, the one as good humouredly as the other. 
They come from different ages, express different theologies, 
represent different schools, contradict one another point-blank ; 
but no matter for that. Legend is loath to part with any of its 
treasures, and ecclesiastics would grudge to relinquish even 
one of their spare creeds. In this sense at least, we mind the 
moral of the parable which directs that the tares and the wheat 
shall grow together. It would take time, however. Two con- 
tradictory theologies would not immediately find their way 
into one gospel ; a consideration, I think, which proves much 
against both the unity and the earliness of the authorship of 
our books, indicates their piecemeal construction, and their 
unapostolic origin in a comparatively low antiquity. 

The Temptation in the Wilderness has occasioned theolo- 
gians much perplexity. The forty-days' fast — a fast which 
has moral incongruity against it as well as physical difficulty — 
(if voluntary, it was inviting the devil ; if enjoined by Deity, 
it was giving the devil a dangerous opening, an unfair advan- 
tage), — and then the colloquy with the devil, the bandying of 
texts, the joumeyings to and fro through the air, mth the 
other circumstances of this extraordinary scene — have ever 
been a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence even to the 
all-enduring, all-believing spirit of scripturalist orthodoxy. 
Many the experiments at making this stone bread. Now, it 
is a vision supematurally exhibited to the mind of Christ (some 
say, by God, others, by the devil), indicating, by way of pre- 
monition, the temptations that would befal him in the course 
of his public life. Now, it is a natural vision, a faintness, an 
ecstacy, a reverie; during which the ideas exhibited in the 
narrative pass successively through the mind of the emaciated 
and exhausted Son of God, and he thinks he holds a conversa- 
tion with the devil. Some make it a dream. According to 
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another version^ it is a paxable addressed by Jesus to his dis- 
ciples^ to expound the moral conditions, liabilities and uses of 
miraculous power. Others take it as a real temptation figura- 
tively exhibited ; a narrative, couched in the dialect of the 
Oriental diabolism, of an * experience ' of Christ's ; a descrip- 
tion of thoughts that really passed through his mind at a given 
time and place, of temptations to the misuse of miraculous 
power that actually presented themselves and were actually 
repelled ; the history of which experience he detailed to the 
disciples, that they might put it upon record for the world's 
instruction to the end of time. The rationalists of Germany 
have not been idle in this fertile field of speculation. They 
regard the Temptation (some of them) as a real, external oc- 
currence — only misunderstood and supematuralised, as usual, 
by the inveterate and ever-active excitableness of the Oriental 
and Hebrew imagination. On this theory, the Tempter was 
a man ; a cunning Pharisee emissary from the Sanhedrim, sent 
out to see what Jesus really was, to scrutinise his purposes, 
read his character, test his alleged miraculous powers, and try 
if he could be gained over to the interests of the priesthood 
and the uses of political partisanship. This Pharisee was the 
devil of the scene : the angels that appeared at the end, when 
the devil was gone, and ministered to Jesus, were no other 
than a party of travellers who happened to be going that way 
with provisions: — and the grand difficulty of the whole, that 
of all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them being 
shewn to Jesus from the top of a mountain, is got over wdth 
singular dexterity ; it is most felicitously suggested that this 
Pharisee-devil may have shewn the young Messiah aU the 
kingdoms of the world — in a map. 

Dr. Strauss's view of the matter is perhaps less ingenious 
than this, but it is many degrees more satisfactory. He takes 
the Temptation altogether as a mythus ; a poetical filling-in 
of a crisis in the Messiah's history, suggested by the parallel- 
isms of Hebrew legend, and inspired by the instinct of mythical 
fitness. He begins with observing that the Satan, the prin- 
ciple or power of evil, borrowed by the later Jews from the 
Persian theology, was peculiarised by them, just in the same 
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way that they peculiarised Deity ; placed in special relations 
of hostility to themselves, as the great enemy of the Hebrew 
race and the Lord of their Gentile foes. And consequently^, 
as the interests of Israel were concentrated in the person of 
the Messiah, it was natural that Satan should be the especial 
enemy and rival of the Messiah : the idea of Jesus as the Christ 
involves, therefore, every where in the New Testament, the 
counterpart and correlative idea of Satan as the foe of his 
person and his work. The Messiah appears that he may de* 
stroy the works of the devil; and the devil, on his part, is 
busy sowing tares among the good seed. It was quite in ac* 
cordance, then, with the laws and requirements of mythical 
propriety, that Satan should collect all his strength in one 
grand effort to conquer or corrupt the young king of Israel 
at the very outset of his reign. 

And then our Author goes on to shew, by a variety of 
instances, that the idea of temptation, moral trial, as a dis- 
cipline for the friends of God, has ever been familiar to the 
Hebrew mind. Abraham was tried, or tempted; Job was 
tempted ; Israel collectively had a forty-years' temptation in a 
wilderness. The temptation of Abraham is of peculiar signi- 
ficance in this connexion, when taken with the additions and 
improvements of rabbinical legend. It was discovered by the 
Jewish theologians that God was induced to try Abraham, 
by the suggestion and request of Satan. And that was not 
enough; but a regular scenic representation was got up, in 
which Satan meets Abraham on his way to Moriah, and there 
they hold a coUoquy — the Patriarch and the Devil — ^in Scrip- 
ture texts, too, chapter and verse, text against text, exactly 
as our evangelists picture Christ's temptation: — and then, 
when the patriarch triumphs, the devil leaves him, and the 
angel of the Lord appears just at the critical moment, minis- 
tering to the father of the faithful the well-earned meed of 
fidelity and obedience. A kindred tradition employs Satan 
to tempt Israel during the forty years in the wilderness: — 
** when Moses went up to the mountain-top, he said. After 
forty days I shall return, in the sixth hour ; and when the forty 
days were elapsed, and Moses did not return, Satan came." 

E 
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I think this id almost exposition enough of the accounts 
in our gospels : for, whatever uncertainty may attach to the 
time at which these rabbinical notions passed from oral tradi* 
tion into written legend, we may be tolerably sure that they 
are, in no respect, of Christian origin ; Jewish rabbis would 
scarcely copy from Christian evangelists. The idea of tempta^ 
tion — temptation by the devil — ^was, we see, familiar to the 
Hebrew mind. Abraham was tempted, Israel was tempted 
(both by the devil); and how should Abraham's seed and 
Israel's Messiah not be tempted likewise ? Actually, there is 
a passage in another rabbinical work, quoted by Strauss, in 
which Satan is introduced soliciting God for permission to 
tempt the Messiah and his generation : and, though there the 
issue is different from what it is in our evangelic legend (as 
Satan's suit is rejected, and the Deity distinctly declares that 
he will kill the devil if he perseveres, rather than let one soul 
of the Messiah's generation perish), still the case is in point, 
as shewing that the idea had a root in the Hebrew mind* 
Satanic temptation, conflict with the devil, was an element of 
the messianic idea ; aad a gospel of the Messiah would be in- 
complete without it. 

And where should the Temptation be ? Where, but in a 
Wilderness ? It was in the wilderness tiiat Israel, the col- 
lective Son of God, was tempted — tempted for forty years 
long (always that mystical /or^y) — tempted, according to the 
rabbis, at the end of a forty-days' absence of the Lawgiver. 
And the forty-days' fast — it was a thing of course. Moses 
fasted forty days and forty nights on Mount Horeb in the 
wilderness, and neither ate bread nor drank water. Elijah 
tiie same ; he went, in the strength of one meal, to the same 
Mount Horeb in the wilderness, and there, like tiie Lawgiver 
before him and the Messiah after him, fasted forty days and 
forty nights. It was a clear case of tjrpe and antitype. The 
Messiah, too, must have his miraculous fast and his satanic 
temptation, by all the rules of mythical propriety. He must 
fast for forty days in the wilderness, as Moses and Elijah 
fasted before him. He must be tempted in the wilderness 
for forty days, as Israel was tempted in the wilderness for 
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forty years; tempted by hunger, as Israel was before him; 
tempted to presumptuous sin, as Israel was before him; 
tempted to tempt God, as Israel was before him (according to 
the idiom of the familiar text, ^^ Harden not your hearts, as 
in the provocation, in the day of temptation in the wilderness, 
when your fathers tempted me, proved me, and saw my works 
forty years") ; tempted to devil-worship, or idolatry, as Israel 
was before him ; tempted by the devil, in Scripture-texts, as 
Abraham was before him, according to the rabbis ; victorious 
through all, like himself, Messiah of God as he was, come to 
destroy the works of the devil — and then ministered unto by 
angels, as angels ministered unto Elijah. 

And if, in this Temptation in the Wilderness, there is 
mythical fitness for the Hebrew fancy, stiU more is there moral 
truth in it for the common human heart. It is all true, every 
word of it. The parallelism of type and antitype still holds. 
We are all tempted, to this hour, very much after the simili- 
tude of Christ's temptation. The Wilderness and the Devil 
are still with us : many devils there are, busy and crafty ones, 
as many as are our greeds, our vanities, and our ambitions* 
They know where and when to find us. With the sagacity 
of true devil-nature, they ask little and promise much — only 
fall down and worship them, and they wiU give us all things* 
Well for him who has one short answer for them all — the 
stem, prompt * Get thee hence, Satan,* of a heart true to the 
One True, and serving only Him. The victory of the prin- 
ciples brings, now as then, the repose of the affections: — 
angels of heaven they are, visiting the very wilderness itself 
with food for the worn and wearied Son of God. 
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Before going to the main subject of this Lecture — the 
Miracles of Christ's Public Life — I may mention one of Dr, 
Strauss's miscellaneous illustrations of the Evangelic Mythus, 
shewing the way in which fact shaped itself in the traditions 
of the early churchy and clothed itself in mythical imagery 
out of the ever-ready wardrobe of Old-Testament legend. I 
allude to the gospel accoimts of the Calling of the Apostles. 
We axe told by the first two evangelists that, * as Jesus walked 
by the sea of Galilee, he saw two brothers, Simon called Peter, 
and Andrew, casting a net into the sea (for they were fishers), 
and he said \mto them. Follow me, and I will make you fishers 
of men; and straightway they left their nets and followed 
him.' And, a little further on, he * saw other two brethren, 
James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, in a ship 
with Zebedee their father, mending their nets; and he caUed 
them ; and straightway they left the ship and their father, and 
followed him*' And we also read elsewhere, that * Jesus saw 
a man named Matthew sitting at the receipt of custom ; and 
he said unto him. Follow me ; and he arose, left all, and fol* 
lowed him.' All this strikes one as singular — this imex- 
plained readiness of fishermen and publicans to leave their 
nets and fishing, their parents, their posts of public duty, and 
their unsettled public accounts, on the brief verbal summons 
even of a prophet. Professor Paulus, indeed, has a very short 
solution at hand, as regards the call of Matthew. He thinks 
that the * Follow me ' was simply an intimation to the Pub- 
lican (who had invited Jesus to a feast that day) that the 
morning's work was over, and that the Prophet was ready to 
accompany his entertainer home, and partake of his hospi- 
talities — * Follow me, I have done now, and am ready to go :' 
though in that case, as Strauss remarks, the more polite and 
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appropriate phrase would have been, * I will follow thee,' 
rather than the short, peremptory * FoUow me.' The true 
explanation of the matter is to be found, as usual, in the Old 
Testament, where we have a not inapt precedent for the whole 
stoiy : — * Elijah found Elisha the son of Shaphat, who was 
ploughing with twelve yoke of oxen before him, and he 
with the twelfth; and Elijah passed by him, and cast his 
mantle upon him ; and he left the oxen, and ran after EKjah, 
and said, Let me, I pray thee, kiss my father and my mother, 
and then I will follow thee ; and he said unto him. Go back 
again :' and he returned for a while, and afterwards * he arose, 
and went after Elijah/ This is the Hebrew model of a * Fol- 
low me ;' the type of a prophet's summons to his disciple and 
successor. There is fine suggestiveness in it. It is rich in 
the poetry of contrast: on the one side, the coarse material 
handicraft and its implements, the plough, the oxen, the nets, 
the fishes, the seat of custom — on the other, prophetic in- 
spiration and authority, fishing of men, thrones in the king- 
dom of God. The type would not be lost sight of; and when 
evangelists came to write of the Calling of the Apostles, they 
would perfectly well know how to do it. There was the ma- 
terial form ready-made for the moral fact. The fishermen- 
apostles at their nets and fishing, the publican-apostle at the 
receipt of custom, would hear and obey, like Elisha at his 
plough, the divine * Follow me.' With a difference, however : 
the obedience would be prompt and unquestioning. There 
must be no saying ' Let me go back this once to my father 
and my mother, and then I will follow thee,' or * I must prove 
my new-bought yoke of oxen, and then I will follow thee ;* 
that would not do for Apostles of the Christ; they left all 
straightway — ship, nets, father, and receipt of custom — and 
immediately followed him. It is sufficiently plain here, what 
is fact, and what mythical embellishment. The fact was, that 
Jesus had followers, some of whom had once been fishermen, 
and another a publican: the rest is poetry, fact crystallised 
into mythus. 

The number of the apostles, again — twelve, neither more 
nor less, with seventy of lower degree — this has a somewhat 
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mythical look, when one remembers the twehre tribes of Israel ; 
the seventy elders of Israel, coadjutors of Moses, upon whom 
the Lord put the spirit of prophecy; the seventy members of 
the Sanhedrim, too : to which Strauss adds that, according to 
rabbinical and early Christian notion, there were seventy Qen« 
tile nations and languages. Now one can hardly imagine 
Christ making up a college of apostles, like a college of car- 
dinals^ by the rule of this mystic arithmetic': the poetical pro- 
prieties of it shew pretty plainly that it belongs to the world 
of poetry* It fits in so very well : twelve apostles for the 
twelve tribes of Israel, seventy disciples for the seventy na- 
tions of heathendom — ^teachers and preachers for the Jew first, 
and for the Gentile also. There was no resisting this. And 
then it might have been all true, for anything that was known 
or remembered to the contrary. The Christ really had been 
followed by a chosen few, who were with him in life and car- 
ried on his work after death— perhaps somewhere about twelve 
of them there might have been ; and there had been many 
others, in relations to him, more or less direct, of spiritual 
affinity and discipleship — ^you could not be far wrong in taking 
these at somewhere about seventy. And it is curious that the 
evangelists give, in part, different names in their lists of the 
Twelve : they did not quite well know who the twelve were, 
but they were quite sure that there were twelve. I think all 
this, however unimportant in itself, casts light upon the struc- 
ture and growth of an evangelic mythus. The ' Follow me' 
and the ' leaving all straightway,' the mystical Twelve and the 
mystical Seventy — just mean that Jesus had disciples, in dif- 
ferent d^rees of personal and spiritual nearness to him> some 
of whom had once been fishermen, and one a publican. 

We now proceed to the Miracles of Christ's Public life. 
To this large and complex question Dr. Strauss devotes four- 
teen sections of dose analytical disquisition; classifying the 
miracles according to their leading characteristics, taking each 
class separately, and dealing in detail with its most remarkable 
specimens. I shall make no attempt to foUow him through 
all the minutiae of his inquiry ; but shall simply endeavour to 
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put you in posseBsion of his general view respecting the gos- 
pel miracles^ ivith so much of detailed illustration as this may 
require. 

The books called Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John — those documents of unknown authorship and date, of 
which we know little more than that we find them, in dis- 
tinctly recognised and established literary being, during the 
latter half of the second century — describe Jesus of Nazareth 
as a Miraculous Man ; the subject of miracles, and the worker 
of miracles ; bom miraculously, under the auspices of the angel 
Gabriel, with a miraculous star shining on his infant head; 
thrice declared Son of God, by voice from the sky ; tempted 
of the devil in a wilderness after a six-weeks' fast ; turning 
water into wine, healing the sick, cleansing the lepers, giving 
sight to the bHnd and strength to. the crippled, by a word or 
a touch; exorcising demons out of men, and sending them 
into swine ; feeding famished multitudes with a few loaves and 
fishes ; walking on the surface of water ; giving fishermen mi- 
raculous draughts of fishes — fishes even with money in their 
mouths ; blasting a fig-tree with perpetual barrenness ; raising 
the dead ; shone upon with preternatural brightness, and hold- 
ing converse with Moses and Elijah ; reappearing after death ; 
and finally vanishing in a cloud, and ascending into heaven. 

This is the account which the gospels give of Jesus of 
Nazareth, And on this, two questions arise ; or rather, one 
great question arises, with another behind it ready to arise in 
the event of a negative being put upon the former. First, is 
all this mass of prodigy historically, objectively true ? And 
secondly, if imtrue, what is the source and nature of its im- 
truth? is it mistake (the notion of fraud being out of the 
question), or is it poetry ? The first of these questions is that 
at issue between the supematuralists and the anti-supematur- 
alists: the second is the question at issue between the two 
schools of anti-supematuralism — the rationalist and the cri^ 
ticah ^ ^^y <^ them in Germany ; the one represented by 
Professor Paulus, and the other by Dr. Strauss. 

The first question about the miracles of the Christian bio- 
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graphies is, Are they real ? Do they belong to the category 
of historical verities ? Had these things ever a visible, tan- 
gible being in space and time ? What evidence have we for 
them ? Really, they are not to be taken up too easily. Faith 
is not to go quite as a matter of course. All this supematu-* 
ralism is an enormous demand, when one thinks of it, upon 
the believing power : if we do not so feel it, it can only be 
because we are used to it. We do not believe any other 
miracles than these. All religions have miracles ; all ancient 
histories (all modem histories too, tiU printing came in) have 
miracles : but we do not believe them. The old world is all 
miracle together: we believe not one particle of it. Hero- 
dotus relates miracles : we do not believe them. Livy relates 
miracles : we do not believe them. Tacitus relates miracles : 
we do not believe them. All early history — Greek, Roman, 
Hindoo, Egyptian, Goliiic, Celtic — is charged with miracles: 
we do not believe them. The old Hebrew history is full of 
miracles, beginning with talking serpents and charmed trees : 
we do not more than half believe these, Hebrew though they 
are. The early Christian church, and the church of the mid- 
dle ages, and the modem church of the Catholic world, are all 
full of miracles : we believe not one iota of the whole. And 
why not ? Why, because all our experience is against mira- 
cles ; while our experience is not against the tendency of 
mind, at a certain point of its progress, to believe miracles* 
and make miracles. We reject all these things as a matter oF 
course ; without taking the trouble even to look at them ; vrith 
a clear, quiet confidence exactly proportioned to the extent 
and depth of our knowledge. We cannot help this unbelief; 
our experience and knowledge legitimate it — ^force it upon us. 
Every step we take in science is a step away from supematu- 
ralism. The more we see of the wonderful world we live in, 
the more we see that it is a world of Law. The belief in 
miracle is itself a thing of law ; rises at certain points of men- 
tal progress, and declines at certain other points of mental 
progress — the one as regularly as the other. To ignorance, 
the world is all miracle : to knowledge, the world is all law. 
Philosophy is built upon law. The physical world is a world 
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of law, and so we have a physical philosophy ; the moral world 
is a world of law, and so We have a moral philosophy. Reason 
demands uniformity in the legislation of Providence ; and Pro* 
vidence, so far as we can see — the more conspicuously the 
further we see — responds to the demand. * As it was in the 
heginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end* — 
is the prc^ramme of the world of our knowledge, all nature 
answering in one everlasting Amen. 

It is a hard thing to believe in miracles, unless it be in 
some particular miracles which one ha^ always been used to 
believe in. I say nothing of impossibility in such a matter ; 
we do not very clearly know what impossibility is ; but im- 
probability, unlikelihood, unlikeness to all that we see and 
know, contradiction to laws that have all the appearance of 
immutability — this is a thing we can both understand and 
feel. On the whole, we may say of a miracle, that it needs 
an extraordinary distinctness and fulness of evidence to put 
us in a condition even to suspend our opinion about it. And 
any belief, which any quantity or quality of evidence may 
induce, will still be of a somewhat provisional character. We 
believe in the meantime; but let any one shew us a flaw in 
the evidence, and the mind instantly rebounds, as from a con- 
strained and artificial posture, back to the only faith that 
needs no evidence — the faith in nature, and in laws of nature 
which, like their Author, are without variableness or shadow 
of turning. 

It needs evidence to make a miracle credible ; evidence of 
a singularly definite and stringent sort. Now, what evidence 
have we for the miracles of the gospel histories ? (for the pre- 
sent I except the Resurrection, which will require to be con^ 
sidered apart.) Who vouches for the walking on the water, 
the healing of tiie sick, the raising of the dead ? Who are 
they that speak to us across the chasm of centuries, asking us 
to believe that the physical and organic laws of nature were 
not laws in their time ? We do not quite know who they are. 
Actually, we do not know; and the learned cannot tell us. 
The evidence is anonymous ; the names of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John being prefixed to our records we know not 
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by whosn^ or on what authority. And the intenial charactei 
of these books is las questionable as the external drcumstance 
of their authorship. They are of a very mixed nature. They 
have veiy much the look of being compilations ; made up of 
heterogeneous materials, taken partly firom written documents, 
partly from second or third-hand traditions — traditions from 
different localities, of different dates, sometimes even of an- 
tagonistic theological bearings — all mixed confrisedly together, 
in a confusion out of which it is a r^ular branch of theolo- 
gical science (and none of the easiest) to make something like 
harmony. These books of the four gospels have beauties 
rich and rare : but historical clearness and congruity — all that 
makes matter-of-fact reliableness — are not among those beau- 
ties. They do not look as if they came from men favourably 
posited for giving facts, and intelligently scrupulous about 
giving Anly facts. Take them singly, or take them tc^ether 
— and they strike one as loosely written. Two of them are 
prefaced with stories of an utterly preposterous and incredible 
character, enough to put the mind in a state of scepticism 
about all that follows ; another (Mark's) is distinguished by a 
pervading tone of embellishment and exaggeration ; a fourth 
is tinctured, from one end to the other, with the opinions and 
phraseology of a particular theological school — gives chapter 
after chapter of discourses as Christ's, which it is morally im- 
possible that the Christ of the other gospels ever should have 
uttered : and all of them, taken together, exhibit discrepancies 
and anachronisms that perplex and dash the maturest coimsels 
of the evangelic harmonist. 

Then, what would the gospel miracles prove, if real ? It is 
worth while asking that. Why, they would prove that to be 
true which we have evidence in our ovm hands for proving to 
be not true. They would prove that Jesus of Nazareth was 
the Messiah of Hebrew prophecy : and Jesus of Nazareth was 
not the Messiah of Hebrew prophecy. The gospel miracles 
say, if they say anything, that the mission of Jesus was a 
realisation of certaiQ Old -Testament, predictions: and the 
mission of Jesus was not a realisation of those Old-Testament 
predictions. That is all. It is a simple question of &ct. 
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Look at the piedictioiiSy and look at the realities — and say if 
they agree together. Jeremiah predicted the perpetuation of 
the levitical priesthood and the throne of David : it never 
came to pass: the levitical priesthood and the throne of David 
are sunk deep down, ages ago, in the bottomless pit of nothing. 
Ezekiel predicted a new David, king and shepherd of all 
Israel — the ten tribes and the two tribes reunited, and dwell- 
ing together as one people in the land upon the mountains of 
Israel : it never came to pass : the ten tribes are gone no man 
knows where ; and the two tribes are, some of them, over 
here in London. Isaiah predicted a new Age of Gold, new 
heavens and a new earth, an £den-like peace of nature with 
herself and her children, a millennium of knowledge, love and 
joy : it never came to pass : we are still waiting for our golden 
age as a just possible thing in the far future. No part of aU 
this goodly prophetic vision is realised yet. Men thought it 
was coming true in the Christ and his kingdom: but it did 
not come true ; the throne of David was not restored, the 
house of Israel was not gathered together, but scattered 
abroad — it all broke to pieces. There are these two things 
— the expectations of Hebrew seers and the realities of the 
life of Jesus — they do not agree. They will not join on at 
all. There is a great gulf fixed between them ; with no pos- 
sible passing from the one to the other, except by the bridge 
of spiritualising, accommodating interpretation, of the sort of 
which we have so many specimens in Paul's epistles. Christ's 
own predictions did not come true either. He said (if we may 
trust his reporters), ^ The sign of the Son of Man shall s^pear 
in heaven, and then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, 
and they shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of 
heaven, with power and great glory ; and he shall send his 
angels with a great sound of a trumpet, and they shall gather 
together his elect from the four winds, £rom the one end of 
heaven to the other ;' — Christ prophesied this, with a * Verily 
I say unto you, This generation shall not pass away till all 
these things be fulfilled:' well, that generation has passed 
away, and many more since that, and these things are not ful- 
filled, no^ any one of them. To square prediction with fulfil- 
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ment. We must spiritualise new meanings into Christ's pro- 
phecies, as Paul did into Isaiah's prophecies. Now who can 
think of miracles here ? The Christian miracles would be the 
pledge, the unredeemed pledge of Providence, for the coming 
true of prophecies about the throne of David and the advent 
of the Son of Man, which prophecies did not come true. We 
should have to suppose that Providence said supematurally 
what it has unsaid naturally, authenticated a human mistake 
by a divine miracle. 

Such are the general bearings of the anti-supematuralist 
argument, in its relation to the Christian miracles. That 
argument resolves itself into three elements: — first, the ante- 
cedent improbability attaching to the notion of miracle at all ; 
secondly, the loose, uncertain character of the evidence for 
the New«-Testament miracles ; and thirdly, the false position 
in which these miracles would place us, in regard to matters 
of historical fact and literary interpretation. This is the 
essence of the argument against the Christian miracles. 

Many things are urged in defence of these miracles. It is 
said that miracle was necessary, just at that point of the world's 
progress, to carry on the moral education of humanity; to 
give men a faith, a religion ; that nature had failed, had been 
tried and found wanting ; and that it was worthy of Provi- 
dence to interpose with a new and more impressive mode of 
teaching. Very well ; but now miracles have failed too, for 
all who do not believe them ; that is, for the majority of cul- 
tivated men throughout Christendom. We ought by this 
rule to have new miracles, miracles again and again, to verify 
the old ones, and vindicate Providence from the charge of 
having interposed in vain — specially exerted itself, actually 
gone out of its way, only to encounter the humiliation of 
defeat. If ever there was an age in which men wanted a 
faith, surely that age is now : — yet no miracles come to give 
the faith; none but the one eternal miracle of the heavens 
and the earth, life and the world — silent, serene, majestic — 
day unto day uttering speech, and night unto night shewing 
knowledge. We get no other miracle than this: yet I am 
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sure we want it much more than ever the Jews did. On the 
whole, it does not seem to be a rule with Providence to give 
miracles when nature fails : the argument goes on the assump- 
tion that Providence must have seen it right to do, two thou- 
sand years ago, what, in point of fact. Providence does not dO 
now, in a case of analogous and equal urgency. 

It is said that we must believe the New-Testament mi- 
lacles because they account for Christianity, which otherwise, 
it is alleged, remains unaccounted for. * Christianity is — a 
vast fact in history ; how came it to be ? It had a cause ; 
what was that cause ? The four gospels tell us ; they assign 
a cause, and one of admitted and unquestioned adequacy; 
they account for Christianity : reject them and their account, 
and where is yoyr substitute ? Deny the gospel miraeles — 
and how do you explain the birth and growth of the Gpspel V 
The fuller consideration of this plea for supematuralism must 
be reserved till after we have examined the chief of the gos- 
pel miracles-the resurrection of Jesus. It may be enough, 
for the present, just to note that the supematuralism of the 
New Testament (to say nothing of its inherent incredibility) 
makes a greater difficulty than it takes away, with reference 
even to this very matter of accounting for Christianity. The mir 
racles of the four gospels certainly do give a perfectly adequate 
account of how it was possible that Jesus of Nazareth should 
be received as Messiah by a portion of his countrymen, and 
leave a religion behind him, to endure and grow after his 
death. But then (not to say that this is only giving a greater 
difficulty in exchange for a less — the merely unaccountable is 
less oppressive to the understanding than the miraculous) this 
yery solution becomes itself one of the data in a new problem 
of far more formidable difficulty. Believe the miracles — and 
it is true that we can easily understand Jesus' impressing the 
minds of some scores or hundreds of the Jewish nation with 
the conviction of his Messiahship : but then how, believing 
the miracles, do we understand and account for his being 
rejected by that nation, as a nation ? The miracles make it 
quite intelligible how a crucified Jew should foimd the Chris- 
tian church : — but then how, supptmng the miracles , did the 
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Jew ever come to he crucifledf What are we to do with tlm 
xniiacle— -that Jesus did such things as those told of him by 
the fourth evangelist — ¥m)ught wonder after wonder in Jeru- 
salem itself, at the great feasts, in the sight or within the 
immediate knowledge of thousands and thousands of the 
people £rom all parts of the country, gave sight to a man 
bom blind, strength to a man thirty-eight years crippled, life 
to the dead and buried — all this in and about Jerusalem, all 
perfectly well known to the people and their rulers — and yet 
this people, at the instigation of these rulers, turned round 
and cried * Crucify him :' how shall we explain this ? The 
belief of the few, without miracles, may argue what we call 
enthusiasm : but the unbelief, the disbelieving rejection, hate 
and scorn of the many, with the miracles, would be sheer 
idiocy. This is the miracle to be accounted for. And the 
evangelist does account for it, in his way. He is very frank 
about it. He honestly teUs us that this Jewish imbeUef was 
a miracle ; the hardest sort of miracle — a miracle upon the 
mind, a penal miracle, a miracle wrought to fulfil a prophecy. 
He evidently feels the difficulty to be a desperate one, and 
desperate is the solution : — ^ Though Jesus had done so many 
miracles before them, yet they believed not on him, that the 
saying of Esaias the prophet might be fulfilled, which he spake. 
Lord, who hath believed our report, and to whom hath the 
arm of the Lord been revealed ? Therefore they could not 
believe, because that Esaias said again. He hath blinded their 
eyes, and hardened their heart, that they should not see with 
their eyes, nor understand with their heart, and be converted, 
and I should heal them.' However we may demur to the 
philosophy and morality of this singular speculation, still, 
granting the evangelist's premises, I think the conclusion 
legitimate enough. It was a miracle, this popular rejection 
and disownment of the prophet who ' had done so many 
miracles before them' — it was a miracle, if it ever happened. 
The truth is, there is no accounting for Christianity in a 
precise mechanico-logical way. We cannot so accoimt for 
any great revolution ; for any great mind. Genius is ever a 
mystery even to itself. We cannot account ior Christianity : 
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— only we may say, in general, that all other great moral 
revolutions have been the work not of miracles but of ideas, 
not of physical prodigies but of moral impulses. It is sheer 
materialism, and of a rather gross sort, to hold that a believing 
age and people cannot grow a new religion without miracles. 
They can grow the religion and the miracles too, as many as 
are needed. A moral idea or truth never died out of the 
world yet, for want of a miracle : it always finds or makes all 
the conditions, external and internal, needed for its effectual 
self-^ussertion. 

The German Anti-supematuralists (those of them who reject 
the idea of fraud) are divided into two great schools, which view 
the miracles in two quite opposite ways. The older Ration- 
alists, maintaining the strictly historical character of the New- 
Testament records, explain away the supematuralism of them, 
by resolving it, sometimes into the erroneous philosophy and 
excited imaginations of the original witnesses of the facts, 
sometimes into the perverseness of modem interpretation, that 
will persist in seeing miracles where none were intended or 
supposed by the historian. This class of divines (of whom, as 
regards the gospel histories, Professor Paulus is the most dis- 
tinguished representative) regard Jesus very much as a kind 
of physician, healing disease by natural appliances — in the 
case of the demoniacs, by happily adapting himself to the 
peculiar mania of the patient. Some of their expositions 
are remarkably ingenious. Thus, when Jesus asked the blind 
man of Bethsaida, after an initial stage of the healing opera- 
tion, * if he saw any thing,' it was the question of an oculist, 
reading the diagnostics of ocular disease. When he made 
clay with spittle, and anointed the blind man's eyes, he used 
a particular species of powder possessing sanative virtues. 
Wh«i he said to the man with the withered hand, * Stretch 
out thy hand,' it was that he might inspect it, and ascertain 
the nature and requisite treatment of the infirmity in question. 
When he said to the paralytic of the pool of Bethesda, * Take 
wp thy bed and walk,' he rebuked and exposed an infamous 
impostcM* of tiiirty-eight years' practice, who had all that time 
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been living upon the too credulous benevolence of the good 
people of Jerusalem, When he said, * I must work while it 
is day, the night cometh when no man can work,' he meant 
that the operation he was about to perform was a delicate one, 
and required a strong light. "When he said of Lazarus, * This 
sickness is not unto death,' he expressed an opinion founded 
upon information communicated by the messenger from Be- 
thany ; and when, on the opening of the tomb, he exclaimed, 
* Father, I thank thee,' it was in the joy of discovering that 
his best anticipations were realised ; that Lazarus was only 
sleeping, as he had conjectured. The theological literature 
of this school is rich in dexterous conjecture. The rebuke of 
* the timid disciples in the tempest, * O ye of little faith,' was 
simply an intimation that their fears were exaggerated — the 
heavens were not so threatening as they fancied. The walk- 
ing on the sea is a mistranslation ; Jesus walked on the land, 
by the sea. The money in the fish's mouth is figurative; 
money would be found in the fish's mouth by taking it to 
market. The changing the water into wine was a mirthful 
device of friendship ; — misunderstood by the Evangelist, in 
consequence of his having participated in the festive hospitali- 
ties of the occasion to an extent unfavourable to accuracy of 
observation. And the Transfiguration was nothing more than 
a dream of Peter's, suggested by a previous discourse with his 
Master about Moses and Elias ; from which dream Peter hap- 
pened to awake just at the critical moment when two unknown 
individuals happened to be conversing with Jesus — the three 
shone upon strongly by a sudden flash of lightning, the thun- 
der accompanying which was the voice of divine approval. 

There are none of these ingenuities in Dr. Strauss's book. 
As he does not recognise the assumption on which they all 
.proceed, of the historical character of the gospels, he is 
relieved from the necessity of these awkward and elaborate 
simplifications. The general principle which he takes may 
be stated thus : — given the Messiahship ofJesus^ the miracles 
would follow of course : legends in glorification of God's Christ 
.would spring up in this place and that place, out of the teem- 
ing soil of the Hebrew heart and imagination — a plentifiil 
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harvest there would be of them after the seed had been a little 
while in the ground — and, by the time all these came to be 
collected and arranged, and worked up in their connexions 
with prophecy and with earlier legends and traditions, they 
would naturally and inevitably make some such books as our 
four gospels. The miracles would follow of course from the 
Messiahship : the particular kinds of miracles would follow of 
course. It was all pre-arranged and prefigured. * Then the 
eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf 
shall be unstopped, then shall the lame man leap as a hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb sing' — this was the prophetic 
type of the Messianic times. It was as clear that the Messiah 
must have wrought miracles — particular sorts of miracles — 
as that he must have been born at Bethlehem, of the root and 
ofl&pring of David. He was the greatest of the prophets, 
greater than all the other prophets together ; all the scattered 
glories of Old-Testament supematuralism met and centred on 
the head of the Son of God. 

Thus, like Moses, the Christ would feed his people mira- 
culously*; feed them in a desert : and the sceptical murmur- 
ings of the desert would be repeated, as of old, and rebuked, 
as of old, by the splendour and fulness of the divine bounty. 
There was nothing new even in the modus of the miracle — 
the supernatural growing of food in its prepared state : the 
widow's barrel of meal and cruse of oil had grown imder the 
blessing of Elijah. Elisha, again, had fed a hundred men 
with twenty barley loaves : and, though his servitor sceptically 
objected, * What ! shall I set these before a hundred men V 
yet the man of God replied, * Give the people, that they may 
eat ; for thus saith the Lord, They shall eat, and shall leave 
thereof — and so * they did eat, and did leave fragments 
thereof (how many basketfuls we are not told), * according to 
the word of the Lord.' It was all in precedent already, point 
by point : only the difference between twenty loaves for one 
hundred men, and five loaves for five thousand men, measured 
the diflference between the Old-Testament Prophet and the 
Messiah of God. 

The opening of the eyes of the bUnd was another element 
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of the Messianic idea. Elisha opened men's eyes miracu- 
lously : and could the Christ do less ? Elisha inflicted blind- 
ness by miracle : the Christ must heal blindness by miracle. 
Elisha sent Naaman to wash in Jordan : the Christ sent his 
patient to wash in the pool of Siloam, which is, by interpreta- 
tion, Sent. How perfectly natural ! There was grammatical 
propriety in it, as well as mythical fitness. 

The Messiah must have healed lepers too. Elisha healed 
a leper. Moses inflicted leprosy miraculously. The Christ 
could not, indeed, do that : Christian legend loved not the 
penal miracle, for he came not to destroy men's lives but to 
save. Even a Moses or an Elijah was not to be followed 
here ; his wonders must be all in the order of beneficence. 
The Lawgiver made lepers by miracle : of course the Messiah 
healed lepers by miracle. 

The Messiah would have power over the elements. The 
great transubstantiation-miracle of the Emancipator was not 
to be forgotten : only the new wonder must be as much better 
than the old, as the new Covenant was diviner than the old. 
Moses changed water into blood: what could the Christ do 
less, than change water into wine that maketh glad the heart 
of man ? In old time, God had rebuked the sea by the mouth 
of his servant Moses. The very phrase was familiar to the 
Hebrew ear; the Psalms and the Prophets both have it — 
* He rebuked the Red Sea, and it was dried up.' And so the 
Messiah must rebuke the winds and the waves, and make a 
great calm: he would not have been that manner of man 
which a Messiah must have been, if the winds and the waves 
had not obeyed him. Like Moses, he would walk, if not in 
the sea, on the sea. That was quite necessary ; for Elijah and 
Elisha walked dry-shod through Jordan. And, as the ancient 
man of God held in abeyance the law of gravitation, and made 
iron swim, the Messiah must reveal his higher divinity of per- 
son, his fellowship with the skies, by exercising the preroga- 
tive of Him who * alone treadeth on the waves of the sea.' 

The Messiah came to destroy the works of the devil. And 
where should he assail the devil, but in his stronghold, his 
tower of pride — in the souls and bodies of the possessed? 
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This was the grand test of the prophet arid wonder-worker: 
here the spirit of mythus would summon all its resources, and 
do its very best. How naturally it reads, again and again — 
The demons knew him! The multitude might doubt, Pharisees 
might cavil, and Sadducees deride — but there was no mistake 
here ; the demons knew him, who he was, the Holy One of 
God. It was invaluable testimony ; at once disinterested and 
unerring. They ask him, in deprecating terror, * Ah ! Jesus 
of Nazareth, art thou come to destroy us? Jesus, son of God, 
art thou come hither to torment us before the time?' They 
dreaded that Holy One of God, and besought him * that he 
would not send them into the abyss.' This casting out of 
demons Was the grand proof-miracle of all. And accordingly 
there must be no mistake about it; not a loophole left for 
cavil to lay hold by. He must shew that the demons were 
really gone. Josephus tells us of a certain Jewish exorcist 
who, by magic charm learned from the great Enchanter of 
the East, king Solomon, was particularly successful with the 
demons : and it was this man's way, in order to preclude all 
doubt, and make his miracle visible to the naked eye and level 
with the meanest capacity, to have ajar of water at hand, into 
which he drove the expelled diemon ; the agitation of the fluid 
giving ocular demonstration of the else invisible transit of the 
unclean spirit. But what was this to the herd of swine ? 
There was proof positive ; a whole legion of then! driven down 
violently into the sea; Satan falling visibly like lightning. 
The evangelists seem to have made much of these miracles. 
Three of them give us the story of the swine : only one seems 
to have known of the raising of Lazarus. 

And the Christ must have raised the dead. Nothing was 
clearer than this. No element of the Messianic idea was more 
fixed and rooted. They had expected the resiu-rection of the 
patriarchs at the Messiah's coming : but now that was put off, 
until his return from the skies. His first visit was not pro- 
perly his coming — it was but preparatory for the real coming ; 
and the great wonder of all was reserved till then. Yet even 
the brief preparatory visitation must have given a pledge and 
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earnest of that which was to be.* Elijah raised the dead ; 
raised a child^ a * widow's son/ and * delivered him unto his 
mother.' Elisha raised the dead : yet not by life-giving word 
•—it was a work of prayer, and pains-taking, and laborious 
manipulation ; the Prophet * lay upon the child, and put his 
mouth upon the child's mouth, and his eyes upon his eyes, 
and his hands upon his hands, and he stretched himself upon 
the child'— -and even with all that it was a work of time. 
Not so the Christ: he had life in himself. His simple, grand 
* Arise! come forth' was simimons enough to the four-days' 
dead and buried ; and, if he did pray, it was not in obedience 
to any need of his own wonder-working nature, but for their 
sakes. who stood by. 

And so on all through the gospel miracles. They were 
the fulfilment of ancient prophecies, the realisation of ancient 
ideas, the antit3rpe to ancient and venerated types. They 
were all there, in the Hebrew mind, before ever any Messiab 
came. There could be no possible difficulty or doubt in the 
matter. Jesus was the Messiah — they knew that: well then, 
knowing that, they also knew what he ought to have done as 
Messiah, what he must have done, what of course he had done ; 
it only remained to fill in the blanks of name, date, and place. 
And these would not always be in blank. The spirit of legend 
would have many and many a nucleus of fact to work upon. 
Some miracles, miraculous-looking incidents, there must have 
been, in an age like that and among a people like that. No- 
thing but one prolonged mental miracle could have hindered 
miracles from taking place almost daily, in the presence of one 
who was believed or imagined to be the Christ of God. No 
doubt, many demons were cast out : probably, paralytics not 
a few were wholly or partially restored, as by miraculous 

* To this we may add — the consideratioii is applicable to the Christian mira- 
cles generally — ^that, as the Second Coming went further and further off into the 
remoteness of uncertainty, the church would make more and more of the First 
Coming ; would turn to the past rather than the future, and incorporate the Mes- 
sianic idea therCf with growing distinctness and fulness. See a suggestion to this 
effect in Schnitzer's Reyiew of the (jerman translation of Mr. Hennell's " Inquiry ;" 
Allgemeine Litteratur'Zeiiung, May 1840. 
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voice or touch : possibly, some few ail-but dead may have 
lived again upon the divine ' I say imto thee, Arise.' Perhaps 
Jesus himself was more than once startled by the discovery of 
powers which he had scarcely been aware that he possessed. 
There must have been facts and rumours in abundance, for 
legend to cling around and grow to ; and how naturally would 
these floating recollections, caught up by every breath of won- 
dering and loving reverence, transmitted from mouth to mouth 
and from heart to heart, associated with the Messianic idea, 
and reinforced by Old-Testament types and prophecies — how 
naturally would they (only give them a little time — thirty, 
forty, or fifty years) work up into some such Christian my- 
thology as we now have ! 

It was most natural that legends — ^fair, benign and grace- 
ful legends, impregnated, the most of them, with the divine 
life of his own moral being — should cluster thickly around 
the name and history of the Man of Nazareth. There was 
something more at work in this than the mere spirit of Hebrew 
parallelism and mythus : there was the eternal heart of hu- 
manity, with its Hero-worship — the best it had to give — to 
Israel's Messiah and the world's Saviour. There is more than 
mythical fitness — there is moral truth, in these wondrous, 
beautiful creations. They are not frauds, inventions, artificial 
manufactured things, or they would have worn out long before 
now — but growths of the Hebrew and the human heart ; na- 
tural growths ; the poetry that ever grows around a great 
divine reality, concealing much but suggesting more, obscur- 
ing somewhat of the mere distinctness of outline and detail, 
but enhancing the general moral expressiveness of the whole. 
Nature is always right : aU her growths are beautiful and good 
in their season. 

Wonderful books these gospels are! What an energy 
and fulness of life is in them stiU ! With all their blunders, 
extravagances, contradictions, anachronisms, and whatever else 
of that sort the critical intellect may find in them — ^how they 
live with it all ; live with a power no other books have, in aU 
this world ; live in the life of that marvellous Mind which 
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breathes through them all, softening and harmonising, giving 
a sort of naturalness to impossibility itself ! Well might the 
Evangelist say, * In him is life, and the life is the light of 
men.' Whatever we make of the four gospels, this is our 
one Gospel ; true, eternally true, plenarily inspired, breathing 
all over of the Infinite Truth and Love ; the gospel of Christ's 
moral being, and all which that being reveals ; the gospel of 
humanity's rights, duties, capabilities and destination. It is 
still a light for men. It does not matter much what we do 
with miracles and such things, so long as we keep true to that 
truth which is truth still (miracles or no miracles), which not 
all the miracles of forty gospels could make truer than it is 
already. The faith, the religion, the Idea of the Christ — Son 
of God and Brother of Man, the Divine in the Human, God 
with us and in us — this is truth for us all, truth to be loved 
and lived. 



LECTURE V. 

Dr. Strauss, in his Chapter on the Transfiguration, quotes 
the following curious passage from a rabbinical book against 
Christianity : — 

" Our master Moses, of happy memory, (though he was a mere 
man) when God had been talking with him face to hce, came down 
from the Mount with his face shining, so that the children of Israel 
feared to approach him. How much more ought this to hold of a 
divine person ! How much more ought the face of Jesus to shed 
light ard glory from one end of the earth to the other ! Yet he was 
not endowed with any splendour, but was quite like the rest of 
mortals. Therefore it is clear that we ought not to believe ia 
him." 

Very clear indeed, if you reason it from this end. The 
syllogism is perfect. * The Messiah ought to be shone upon, 
like Moses, with a preternatural brightness : Jesus of Naza- 
reth was not so shone upon : therefore Jesus of Nazareth was 
not the Messiah.' Quite irrefragable logic. * The Messiah 
could not be inferior to the Lawgiver in tliis matter of the 
shining face: Jesus was inferior to the Lawgiver in this 
matter: therefore Jesus was not the Messiah:' — a very good 
syllogism, if you begin at this end, and take your fixed point 
in the assumption that the face of Jesus did not shine. But 
suppose you take it the other way : syllogise in the reverse 
direction : take your fixed point in the assumption that Jesus 
was ike Messiah — and then you may have, with as little 
trouble, a piece of equally irrefragable Christian logic. * Jesus 
of Nazareth was the Messiah: the Messiah could not have 
been, in any thing, less honoured than the Lawgiver : there- 
fore the face of Jesus must have been shone upon, like that 
of Moses, with preternatural brightness ; vrith a brightness as 
far excelling that of Moses' face, as the ministration of the 
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spirit, the glory of God in the face of Christ, was more glori- 
ous than the ministration of the letter.' This ought to have 
been ; it must have been ; it had been. The miracle of the 
Transfiguration was more than a fact: it was a logical and 
theological necessity. 

There is no occasion, then, for thunder and lightning, 
dreams of Peter's, strange unknown men casually conversing 
with Jesus, and excited imaginations to take them for Moses 
and Elias : it was a much simpler business than that. The 
Transfiguration was all in Hebrew idea and type, and only 
waited for the right Messiah to come and actualise it. No- 
thing could be more straightforward. Moses was transfigured 
on a mountain : so was Christ. Moses had his chosen three 
with him — Aaron, Nadab and Abihu — ^when he went up to 
the mountain to worship : the Christ went up to the mountain 
to pray, with his chosen three — Peter, and James, and John. 
The skin of Moses' face shone with a brightness insufferable, 
and he veiled it : there was no veiling the brightness of Christ's 
face ; his very raiment became * white and glistering, white 
as the light.' It is mythus aU through ; every part of it is 
instinct with mythical fitness and significance. Moses and 
Elijah were there ; the one fulfilling the prediction of Malachi 
that Elijah the prophet should come before the day of the 
Lord, the other realising a favourite rabbinical idea (Strauss 
evidences this by quotation) that, when Elijah came, Moses 
would come with him: there they were, the Lawgiver .and 
the Reformer-Prophet, testifying, by their presence, to him 
who came fulfilling the law and the prophets and reforming 
upon both. And there were the Disciples, dull and drowsy, 
heavy with sleep, setting off" the whole in the relief of contrast 
(the evangelic mythus loves such contrasts — so far were they, 
men of little faith as they were, beneath the transcendent 
elevation of his spirit, that now, in his highest glory, as 
later, in his deepest humiliation, they could not even keep 
awake) ; and over aU was the bright Shekinah-cloud, with a 
voice from its excellent glory, sajdng, * This is my beloved 
Son, h^»r ye him.' 

This mythus of the Transfiguration, can scarcely have been 
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of very early date. It was not the first solution of the great 
difficulty about Elijah coming before the Christ,' a difficulty 
which seems to have pressed somewhat heavily upon the 
Hebrew-Christian mind^ if we may judge from the pains 
bestowed upon its solution. We find in the gospel history 
traces of two quite diffisrent traditions, two distinct types of 
thought, in regard to this matter ; both satisfying, though in 
diametrically opposite ways, the popular expectation, and 
fulfilling the prophetic announcement. It seems to have been 
an anxious point with the early church: it must be made 
quite clear. The first solution was, that John the !]ffaptist 
was Elijah. He said, indeed, when the question was put to 
him by the deputation from the Pharisees, that he was not 
Elijah. However, he came in the spirit of EUjah ; and that 
fulfilment of the prophecy must do, in default of a more 
literal and exact one : and so Jesus is made to say to the 
disciples, * This is Elijah who was to come, if ye wiU receive 
it.' Yet stiU that was not quite satisfactory. It would be 
better if the real original Elijah had come, visibly and bodily ; 
every one could receive that. Well, here he was, visibly and 
bodily, on the Mount of Transfiguration, fulfilling the pro- 
phecy to the very letter. 

Now these two traditions, of the literal and the spiritual 
coming of Elijah, are mutually contradictory; they imply 
opposite notions of prophecy and of fact ; they interpret and 
fulfil prophecy in two different ways. The reality of the one 
maJkes the other an awkward and absurd superfluity. They 
must have sprung up at different times, in different localities, 
under different influences : — ^yet * Legend is loath to part with 
any thing that it has once gained,' and so they both came to 
live peaceably side by side, feeding together the faith of the 
church. It is curious how completely the contradiction was 
digested and assimilated, even at so early a period as that of 
the compilation of our gospels. We read in two of these 
that, immediately after the Transfiguration, the disciples 
asked Jesus, * Why, then, say the Scribes that Elias must 
first come V — to which he answered, * Elias is come already ;' 
adding an explanation from which they understood that he 
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spake to them of John the Baptist. Very extraordinary this 
— ^both the question and the answer. They had just that 
moment seen Elias, face to face, and yet they wonder what it 
can be that the scribes mean by saying that Elias must come : 
they had just that moment seen Elias come bodily, and yet 
their Master tells them that John the Baptist was the Elias 
who was to come, that in him Elias came figuratively. A 
brilliant miracle suggests the sceptical doubt which it was 
meant to anticipate and quell ; and the solution of the doubt 
impliedly negatives the miracle. The rational and natural 
thing for them to say then was, * So, then, this is what the 
scribes mean by saying that Elias must first come ;' to which 
the obvious reply would be, * Yes, you see the scribes are 
right, they have said that Elias must come, and Elias is come.' 
It is evident that such a question and answer as our books 
give in this place, never arose out of such a miracle. They 
owe their position in the record to a mere verbal association 
of ideas. The writers were on the subject of Elijah and his 
coming, and they thought it a good place to put down all 
they had heard about it, from whatever quarter; and both 
stories were by that time so old and familiar that they did 
not feel the contradiction. This is a significant phenomenon ; 
— two contradictory traditions grouped together by a trivial, 
casual, verbal suggestion. I think it would take time to do 
this ; time for the two traditions to grow, first separately, and 
then together, and for the feeling of incongruity to wear itself 
out by familiarity. The inference is obvious. The books 
which exhibit such characteristics are not in immediate con- 
tact with that Reality which is ever one and self-consistent. 

The chapter on the Transfiguration closes our Author's 
view of the history of Christ's Public Life. From this we 
pass to the third and last great division of his book — "The 
History of the Suffering, Death and Resurrection of Jesus." 
In endeavouring to appreciate the general scope and results 
of the criticism which Dr. Strauss applies to this part of the 
gospel' records, we shall find it the simplest way, first, to 
advert to two or three points illustrative of the character of 
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those records and the relation in which they stand to historical 
fact, — ^and then to form the best opinion we can, taking one 
thing with another, as to the probable reaUties, mental and 
material, out of which they have grown, and of which, parti- 
ally and indirectly, they are representative. 

Few persons, I imagine, are at all aware of the exceed- 
ingly confused and unsatisfactory state of the gospel narratives, 
in reference to nearly every part of Christ's history, and to 
some of the very simplest questions connected with the deve- 
lopment and progress of his public work. Suppose, for in-; 
stance, we take up these books for information on such a 
point as this — ^when did Jesus first speak of his approaching 
death, and with what effect on the minds of those who heard 
him? — we soon find that we can get no clear, consistent 
answer. If we fix our date for this momentous crisis in the 
mind and life of Christ according to the first three evangelists 
(who put it just before the Transfiguration), we find things in 
other parts even of their gospels, still more distinctly in the 
fourth, which oblige us to shift it again ; we find allusions to 
his fate, almost from the first, scarcely less intelligible than 
the more literal utterances of a later period. There is little 
or nothing, in the gospels, of that marking of the epochs of 
Christ's outer or inner life, which one looks for in a history. 
We have neither definiteness of transition, nor naturalness of 
gradation: the different parts run confusedly together: we 
find things in one connexion, which plainly belong to another : 
the anachrooisms are most bewildering. In regard to this 
particular matter of Christ's predictions of his own fate, it is 
difilcult to, believe that he ever said much of what is attributed 
to him. The supposition that he did comes too strongly in 
collision with facts. Results are broadly against it ; for, when 
the event came, it found the disciples quite unprepared : not 
a trace of the predictionsVin question, copious, emphatic and 
literal though they are, appears ia their then state of mind. 
In fact, so aware axe the evangehsts of this, that they repeat- 
edly subjoin to some plain, matter-of-fact disclosure of the 
catastrophe, ^ The disciples understood not that saying.' We 
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have the sharpest moral contrasts of this kind — a miraculous 
depth and precision of insight on his part, with an equally 
miraculous dulness on their part ; contrasts which suggest the 
suspicion that the utterances thus ascribed to Jesus belong to 
the class o{ prophecies after the' events designed to take off the 
edge of the reproach of the cross, by exhibiting that astound- 
ing and humbling catastrophe in connexion with the free-wiU 
and prescience of the divine Sufferer. There would be no 
miracle in that : the other way we should have two miracles, 
the one neutralising the use and power of the other. It would 
be one miracle, that Christ foreknew and foretold the tinae 
and place of his death, the mode, thd agents, even the acces- 
sory circumstances of it : and it would be another miracle, 
that such foretelling, couched in the plainest literalities that 
language could supply, should have been utterly without 
effect upon any kind or degree of prejudiced dubiess com- 
patible with mental sanity. 

This is a specimen of the species of incongruity and psy- 
chological impossibility with which these books of the gospels 
abound. In the midst, however, of confusion and* error, we 
may sometimes detect the presence of a truth, though a dis- 
guised and metamorphosed truth. It is quite conceivable that 
a mind like Christ's, with such a mission and in such a moral 
and social atmosphere, should, long before the dose of his 
mortal career, have seen, in a general way, how things were 
going ; that he should have felt, with growing distinctness of 
presentiment, how it must all end sooner or later ; and that 
he should have been, enabled, by the fulness and power that 
were in him of that * prophetic spirit' which, in varying mea- 
sures, * inspires the human soul of universal earth,* to pierce 
the cloud of his near future, and gain glimpses of that far 
future in which partial evil is transfigured into universal good. 
That text, for instance, of the * grain of wheat dying,' and, 
through and after death, living a larger, higher life, * bringing 
forth much fruit,' is probably an historically genuine utterance 
of the mind of Jesus : and perhaps that other strangely ex- 
pounded declaration about * destroying the temple and build- 
ing it again,' (too unique and peculiar to be a mere evangelic 
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invention) may have had a similar original reference to the 
resurrection of his cause^ his truth — the renovation hy him of 
the old outworn economy of the Temple and the Law, the 
rebuilding of the whole fabric into a house of prayer for all 
people. This is conceivable enough : and it is equally con- 
ceivable that these and other such sayings of Christ's, living 
in the traditions, and interpreted by the ideas of the church, 
should gradually take a more specific form and convey a dis- 
tincter meaning, general bodings be rendered into minute 
predictions, the victory of scorned and persecuted truth lite- 
ralised and materialised into the bodily resurrection of him 
who was the Truth, and the whole made poetically vivid and 
impressive, by broadly drawn contrasts between the profound 
and piercing intuition of the Master and the impervious dul- 
ness of the Disciples. 

The accounts of Judas's treason, and of Christ's predictions 
of that treason, are fraught with this sort of difficulty. Here, 
again, scepticism as to the historical character of the gospels 
is our only refuge from moral incongruity. The fourth evan- 
gelist ascribes to Jesus a minute, particular foreknowledge, 
from the beginning, of his betrayal by Judas ; a foreknow- 
ledge which involves these monstrous anomalies — that Jesus 
entrusted the poor's-bag to one whom he knew to be a thief 
(questionable in point both of morality and economy), and , 
promised one of the twelve thrones of Israel to a man whom 
he knew all the while to be a traitorous knave, a devil. 
Again, a double miracle ; a miracle of foreknowledge, and a 
miracle of moral solecism : both of which are escaped by sup- 
posing — what needs no miracle — that the zeal of discipleship 
invented or imagined the foreknowledge^ The inducement 
was a strong one. It helped to abate the offence of the cross 
(else grievously aggravated by the undisceming selection of 
such an apostle as Judas), and it illustrated the divine pre- 
science of the Christ, thus to exhibit not only the catastrophe 
itself, but even its worthless and base-souled agent, as uncon- 
sciously ministering to the Wisdom that knew what was in 
man. 

All through these four gospels we are repeatedly made to 
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feel that Mre tread upon unhistorical ground. There is a some- 
thing or other interposing, like a haze, between us and reality. 
Take such a question now as this : Christ's last supper with 

' his disciples — was it the paschal supper, or was it not? One 
would think there could be no mistake here. It seems one of 
the simplest of historic dates. An eye-witness never could 
have mistaken or forgotten : tradition itself, one might ex- 
pect, would have a retentive memory on such a point. But 
no ! there is mistake or forgetfulness : tradition gives two 
contradictory versions of the matter. The first three evan- 
gelists say that this last supper of Christ's was the passover ; 
they say it again and again, by express statement and pervad- 
ing implication : — the fourth evangelist says, again and again, 
also by express statement and pervading implication, that it 
was not the passover, that the passover was not till the next 
day. What are we to do ? This is not a casual, verbal dis- 
crepancy, to be got over by * various readings ' and * blunders 
of transcribers,' or by hypotheses about sectarian diversities in 
the time of eating the passover, which might have led different 
evangelists to calculate their chronology from different points. 
The discrepancy lies deeper than this ; it goes all through the 
pith and marrow of the narratives. The two accounts are 
altogether conceived differently ; cast in different types. The 

. one is pervaded by the paschal idea ; exhibits the passover as 
a central object, suggesting thought and colouring phrase- 
ology : actually, Christ is described as instituting a kind of 
rite, founded on the passover and growing out of it, connecting 
paschal ideas and recollections with his own approaching fate. 

I In the odier we have nothing of all this ; the only allusions 
to the passover at all mention it as a thing that very shortly 
was to be ; as, when Jesus said to Judas, ^ What thou doest 
do quickly,' he was supposed, by some of the auditors, to be 
instructing the treasurer of the little society to * buy what 
things they had need of against the feast.' It really is most 
perplexing, how two separate and divergent traditions, of a 
matter which one would imagine it impossible either to mis- 
take or forget, should have developed themselves so early and 
completely. It only shews how fast evaugelic tradition did 
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grow, and how fax it had got, by the time our gospels were 
compiled, from the original source and centre of verity. 

Which of these two traditions is the true one, no man can 
tell ; especially as there is, on each side, much of that mythical 
significance and beauty which we have so often already seen 
to be a standing substitute for fact in this department of his- 
toric composition. There was beauty, poetry, mythical fitness . 
in making Christ's last supper the paschal supper, and so giv- 
ing a basis of topical suggestion to that rite which associated 
the symbols of the old covenant with the ideas of the new 
covenant, tlie redemption of Israel by Moses with the redemp- 
tion of the world by Christ: — and there was likewise a fine 
mythical fitness the other way, in timing the crucifixion on the 
day of the passover, making the Christ himself the Paschal 
Lamb whose sprinkled blood took away the sin of the world ; 
a fitness the appreciation of which appears in the evangelist's 
singular way of applying that text from the levitical rubric — 
^ a bone of it shall not be broken.' It is a quite unresolvable 
question, this about the Last Supper : the one only net pro- 
duct of the inquiry is, that our four gospels, some or all of 
them, axe largely tinctured with an element of unreality. 

In the accounts these books give of the reappearances of 
Jesus after death, it does seem as if confusion, discrepancy 
and contradiction had done their perfect work. These parts 
of the gospels have ever been the perplexity of harmonists. 
There is no fixing the picture for two moments together : if 
you think you have got a clear datum of fact from one writer, 
another comes and shifts it away from you. The only things 
in which they all agree are, that Jesus did rise, on the morn- 
ing of the third day, and that the first accounts of his being 
risen were brought by women. All beyond these is enveloped 
in obscurity; contradiction within contradiction; sometimes 
divergent types of a tradition evidently one in its origin ; 
sometimes a confluence and commingling of two or more ori- 
ginally separate traditions ; always confusion and incongruity. 
We have discrepancy not only in the minor details of the 
matter — such as the names and number of the women to whom 
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the risen Jesus first shewed himself^ the hour and the circum- 
stances of their approach to the tomb, the incidents at the tomb, 
the circumstances of the first interview, and other things of that 
kind, which seem almost too petty to dwell upon (yet which have 
their importance, as indicating either great carelessness about 
facts, or local and chronological remoteness from the facts— in 
any case unfitness for the historic function), — ^we have discre- 
pancy, not in these alone, but in the great outline features of 
the narratives. Thus, there are two distinctly developed types 
of the tradition of the resurrection and after-death appearances 
of Jesus ; — the one (seemingly the earher) making Galilee the 
scene of those appearances, the other locating the whole in 
Jerusalem and its neighbourhood, with not one word about 
Galilee. There is nothing in the whole matter more perplex- 
ing than this. According to the first two evangelists, Christ 
before his death, and also the angel on the morning of the 
resurrection, direct the disciples to go into Gahlee, there to 
meet their Master ; Galilee is made, by special previous ap- 
pointment, the place of their meeting ; though even here the 
accounts are not consistent with themselves, for, according to 
the same writers, Jesus does not actually go into Gahlee until 
after seeing them first of all in Jerusalem. Then the fourth 
evangelist evidently knows nothing of this Galilee arrange- 
ment ; while the third not only says nothing about the direc- 
tion to go into Gahlee, not only never takes the disciples into 
GaUlee at all, but records an express command to them not to 
leave Jerusalem. Actually we have two contradictory orders 
given by Jesus in one day ; a message by the angel that they 
were to go into Gahlee, and a personal instruction from him- 
self that they were to stay where they were, in Jerusalem. 

And then the number, the mode, the circumstances of the 
several appearances are given in such a loose, confused way. 
Matthew locates the leave-taking interview in Galilee ; Luke 
assigns it to Bethany. Mark (who seems to have throvni his 
materials together, just as they were, in absolute despair of 
reducing them to order and consistency) gives an interview, 
without date of time or place, mixed up partly with things 
which Luke and John describe as having happened at Jem- 
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salem at one time, and partly with other things that Matthew 
assigns to Galilee and another time. Luke, again, confounds 
together things which John gives separately. In one account, 
the Ascension is evidently meant to he timed on the same day 
with the Resurrection: in the later narrative of the same 
writer, a new light appears to have heen ohtained, and an 
interval of forty days is inserted between them. Then there 
are angels, too, seen now here, and now thei^e ; sometimes one, 
and sometimes two; seen by one person, and not seen by 
another person, at the same time and place: — and one never 
sees the use of these angels ; they are not wanted ; one angel 
only gives the women a message from Jesus, which is super- 
seded directly afterwards by Jesus meeting the women and 
speaking to them himself; two angels only ask Mary Magda- 
lene a question. There is so much, again, of startling phy- 
sical incongruity in the manner of man which the risen Christ 
is supposed to be — corporeal and incorporeal at once, coming 
and going with miraculous suddenness, entering mysteriously 
through closed doors, appearing in different forms, at one time 
their eyes holden that they should not know him, and at 
another time their eyes opened so that they did know him 
(though Matthew says that, even of the Eleven, some doubted 
to the very last); — take it altogether, it is a most confused, 
entangled business ; there is no getting rest for the sole of 
one's foot at any point of it. Call this ^ Evidence !' evidence 
of ^ eye-witnesses !' It is evidence of nothing but that of 
which we ourselves are eye-witnesses — that a whole world 
of tradition and legend is between us and the reality. 

But we are not entitled to take leave of the subject thus 
easily. The resurrection of Jesus does not, like the otlier 
miracles, stand upon the four gospels only. One thing is 
quite clear about it, which is in no way dependent upon these 
fragmentary, conflicting legends of imknown date and author- 
ship, and which consequently is not affected by any doubts 
that affect them ; and that is, that the Resurrection was 
believed in the earliest age of Christianity. The faith in the 
revival and reappearance of Jesus was, from the first, the faith 
of the Christian church. The mark of the second century is 
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upon many things in our gospels — but the Gospel of * Jesus 
and the Resurrection' is quite certainly not a thing of the 
second century. We have documentary evidence of this in 
Paul's indubitably genuine first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
from which it appears that this belief was the belief of the 
age : some were then living (Paul himself one of them) who 
believed that they had seen the risen Christ. Now this is 
evidence, so far as it goes. It is evidence, perhaps, of a too 
vague and general sort to be satisfactory. We feel that we 
must know more about it, before we can place very much 
reliance upon any thing that Paul believed he had seen. It 
may have been that the day Paul saw Jesus was when he was 
caught up into the third heaven (whether in the body or out 
of the body he never could ascertain), and heard unspeakable 
words in the unknown tongue of that locality. There is no 
saying how it was : still it is evidence of something ; we stand 
here upon historical ground ; we have got a clear reality ; we 
know, as matter of history, that the belief of Christ's reap- 
pearance after death was coeval with the birth-time of apos- 
tolic Christianity. The angels, the earthquake, the entering 
through closed doors, and the other parts of the evangelic 
tradition, do not enter into the case at all ; they possess no 
historic character ; we have nothing to do with accounting for 
them: — but here we have something actual to deal with; a 
fixed luminous point in the infinite haze ; a great mental fiact 
which must have had a previous history, which history one 
must desire, if possible, to ascertain ; an effect for which we 
are, if we can, to assign a cause. The founders of the Chris- 
tian church believed the resurrection ; thought, many of them, 
that they had seen Christ after his death: the question is. 
How did they come to believe and think this ? 

Perhaps the first answer to this question that might occur 
to a thoughtful man, after a thorough loosening of early pre- 
possessions, would be, ^ I really do not know ; I cannot say 
how they came to believe and think this ; they do not tell me, 
except through dubious, second-hand traditions which I cannot 
clearly trace to them ; they do not tell me, and I cannot tell 
you; I do not know, have not the means of knowing, and 
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would rather, in all such cased, with the Philosopher of Utility, 
fast on ignorance than feed on error.' This is an ohvious and 
quite legitimate answer to any such question ; the best answer 
to give to a perverse and captious questioner. Still, the mind 
will not rest here, if it can possibly advance a step further. 
If to know be unattainable, one cannot help conjecturing and 
supposing. Here are certain mental phenomena ; and one 
naturally feels about, however uncertainly, for some sort of 
clue to them — something that may assist one to figure them 
easily to the mind's eye, and link them in with the great world- 
sequence of cause and effect. It is often a wise thing to say, 
* I don't know ;' it does the mind good, clears out a deal of 
rubbish, and is a hopeful preliminary to being able to say, * t 
think I do know :'— but still, having said it, reason returns in 
quest of probability and likehhood. If you do not know how 
it was, can you think how it may have been ? What facts are 
there in history, what laws are there in mind, by whose col- 
location and mutual action you can work out the given pro- 
blem with any fair and natural probability ? 

To those who deny or doubt the raising of a man from the 
dead, there are two alternatives open. Scepticism may apply 
itself, according as the special probabilities of the case suggest^ 
either to the completeness of the death, or to the reality of 
the revival. In the case before us, the prevailing tendency of 
German anti-supernaturalism has been to the former alterna- 
tive. And it is not surprising that it should. The direct 
evidence of Christ's death is not by any means irresistible. 
He remained upon the cross an unusually short time (six 
hours, or three hours, according to our choice of different ac- 
counts and modes of calculation), whereas crucifixion was a 
long death, mortal rather by tediousness and protraction of 
torture wearing out the powers of endurance, than by any 
direct assault upon the seat of life. It was a long, lingering 
death. There are instances (Josephus mentions one) of per- 
sons being taken down from the cross after the lapse of hours, 
and living afterwards. Then the piercing of the side with the 
spear, so confidently alleged as deciding the reality of Christ's 
death, is open to many questions, etymological and anatomical. 
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Altogether, it is not an indisputably attested fact that Jesus 
died on the cross, and we cannot wonder that scepticism has 
applied itself to this point first. Accordingly, most of the 
leading rationalists of Germany have taken this ground, of 
the non-reality of Christ's death ; supposing that he was re- 
moved from the cross in a state of swoon (or syncope) which 
was mistaken for death, and that he afterwards revived, under 
the sanative influences of the spices of embalmment, and the 
cool air of the large rock-sepulchre. 

This is not Dr. Strauss*s view. He considers it, on the 
whole, more probable that Christ did really die ; that Roman 
soldiers and executioners did not make a mistake in their 
work : of that, I imagine, it would be difficult to find a pre- 
cedent in Josephus. And he applies himself accordingly to 
the problem of the Resurrection — the problem, namely, ^ Given 
the death of Jesus, to find the resurrection, v^thout infringing 
ojj the laws of physical and moral being :' in other words, ac- 
count for the faith of the resurrection, without supposing the 
fact of the resurrection. His way of working this problem is 
remarkable chiefly for its simplicity ; its economy, almost 
parsimony, in the assumption of premises. His theory is 
composed of very few elements : he postulates nothing in the 
shape of physical, external accident, but takes his point of 
departure in a moral idea, and works out irom that by the 
laws of the human and the Hebrew mind. 

In order to understand this subject, he says, we must first 
think ourselves into sympathy with the Disciples, at the period 
shortly after their Master's death. We must enter into their 
state of mind, realise their position. It was the position of 
men burdened and oppressed, to very suffocation, with the 
weight of a vast contradiction ; labouring under a monstrous 
anomaly ; the whole world of their ideas dislocated into a 
chaos. Jesus was the Christ : they knew that ; at least they 
had known it: — and Jesus had died: they knew that too. 

They h^d known their Master to be the Messiah. ITow 
they had known this, We cannot now tell, precisely and in 
detail : (only it was not necessarily by miracle, for men were 
ready to believe the Messiahship of John, who did no miracle). 
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We cannot so tell how Jesus himself had known it, and it were 
a fond and over-fine curiosity to try to theorise minutely on 
such a matter. It is a mystery, of every great mind, how it 
comes by its greatest ideas. The wind bloweth where it list- 
eth, and we hear the sound thereof, but cannot tell whence it 
Cometh or whither it goeth ; so is every one that is bom of 
the spirit. The spirit of God in man works by law ; but we 
cannot always, in our theories, reduce its workings to law. 
We cannot tell how it was, or when it was, that Jesus of 
Nazareth jSrst felt the movings of that inspiration which is 
ever its own divinest commission : but he was so moved, in- 
spired, commissioned — he knew that he was God's Messiah. 
And fishermen and publicans, some few, came to know it too. 
Again, we have no particular account that we can rely upon, 
how this was : only we know, in general, that faith inspires 
faith, conviction works conviction; whatever a true man be- 
lieves, he is sure to find some other true men to believe with 
him. So it was with these Galileans. They knew Jesus of 
Nazareth to be God's Christ ; they were sure of it ; long in- 
tercourse with him had made it a conviction, a faith to live 
and die for. Well, now he was dead, and for the moment 
it was all over: the cross unsettled every thing: they were 
startled, confounded, absolutely stunned by the death of God's 
Christ. Death was no element of their Messianic idea. They 
could not make it out at all. They fled, affiighted and dis- 
mayed, back to their own Galilee : it was all over, that fair, 
bright vision — gone like a dream when one awaketh. 

Yet this was not a state of mind to last. A cherished 
faith dies not thus. It was a tremendous revulsion, indeed, 
from the Throne on Zion to the Cross on Calvary : but the 
revulsion was more violent stiD, from the kingdom of heaven 
to the nets, the fishing and the seat of custom. This was 
worse than the other. No ! it was not all over yet. To go 
back to Galilee was to go where every thing would speak to 
them of Jesus the Christ of God: his presence hovered around 
them every where, by its sea-side and on its mountain- tops ; 
the very lilies breathed of Christ. To go back to Galilee was 
to resume the thread of thought, feeling and expectancy, 
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which that journey to Jerusalem had so fatally broken off; 
it was to live again, though sadly and dubiously, in the world 
of Messianic ideas. Here was a contradiction, an anomaly, 
reaching all through their being ; an anomaly which must be 
solved, a contradiction which must be reconciled. 

Yet how to reconcile it ? They could not get rid of either 
of its elements. They could not disown the Messiahship of 
Jesus, without taking their very hearts to pieces : they could 
not forget that they had seen Jesus die. Well, then, there 
was only one way; — they must combine the two elements; 
they must believe the Death of the Christ a not impossible 
thing ; they must receive the idea of death into their Messianic 
conception. So then! they might have been mistaken aU 
along; perhaps this was the true Messianic idea, after all; 
perhaps the Scripture itself said so. Yes ; so it did, now that 
they came to read with cleax eye and open mind. There it 
was : Isaiah had written of a servant of God, a man of sor- 
rows, whom it pleased the Lord to bruise, who was numbered 
with transgressors, who poured out his sqvX unto death, yet, 
after that, would prolong his days and see the pleasure of the 
Lord prosper in his hands. There was David's twenty-second 
Psalm too, to the very point: the scorn, the anguish, the 
piercing of the hands and the feet, the abandonment by God 
and man— all these only the prelude to victorious g^nd rejoic- 
ing faith. David himself had suffered many things before 
entering into his glory ; and how should it be otherwise with 
David's Son ? Tt was a Scripture doctrine, rooted in history 
and growing up into prophecy, that suffering and humiliation 
must herald victory ; and here was the doctrine realised once 
more in the facts of Providence. There it was : only they 
had never seen it till now, * fools and slow of heart' that they 
were. But now, their eyes were opened, and their hearts 
burned within them. They saw it all. It was nec^sary that 
the Christ should suffer many things, and then enter into hia 
glory ; he would not else be the Christ ; suffering was not in 
contradiction to the Messianic idea— rit was an integral element 
of it. 

And of course the Christ was not really dead. Death 
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could have no dominion over him. He was only gone away, 
and would come again. He was risen. He had entered 
into his glory; and would be with them, invisibly and in 
spirit, until the end of the age should bring him visibly and 
bodily in the glory of the Father, with the holy angels and 
the sound of a trumpet, restoring the kingdom to Israel, 
raising the dead and judging the world. They had not far to 
go now. There would come, next, visions — actual visions — 
of the Crucified and Risen, with the death-scars just visible 
on his hands and side, but a glory around his brow. He 
would oftentimes appear as if standing in the midst of them, 
though the closed doors gave no sign of his approach. He 
would appear in different forms, coming and going with mys- 
terious suddenness. Women would be the first to see him ; 
and then the loved few of the disciples, by ones and twos; 
and then others from the wider commonalty of the brethren : 
— and, though at first it would seem as an idle tale, and some 
would doubt long after others had believed, still the general 
movement of feeling and conviction would be in the direction 
of belief — and after a while it would come to be a settled 
point, and they would only marvel at their own little faith. 

Such, in Dr. Strauss's view, was the probable psycholo- 
gical history of the Gospel of the Resurrection. This gospel 
was the reconcilement of a contradiction. It was the needed 
union of two elements of thought, neither of which could 
or would give way to the other — the faith that Jesus was the 
Christ, and the fact that Jesus had died on the cross. Neither 
of these would yield to the other: both were fiixed points: 
the union of them was in the Resurrection and the Second 
Coming. There would be no great difiiculty about the Resur- 
rection, as such ; the idea had a root in the popular phaxisaic 
theology, of which the resurrection of the dead was a leading 
doctrine. The Crucifixion was the difficulty ; the Cross was 
the stumbling-block. Once get past that — and the other was 
an almost imperceptible step in advance ; and the church 
would soon have its completed Gospel, of a Christ who * died 
and rose again, according to the Scriptures.' 

This is our Author's account, then, of the growth of apos- 
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tolic Christianity. Its stages are suflSciently marked ; a want 
of the heart, an idea of the mind, a Scripture doctrine, a vision, 
and a fact. It would naturally take time before this Christi- 
anity was sufficiently matured to be preached in Jerusalem 
before priests and rulers. Our book of Acts, indeed, makes 
it a very short time — only the seven weeks that intervened 
between the Passover and the Pentecost. But I do not think 
that need perplex us much. The whole account of that Day 
of Pentecost seems largely tinctured with the Mythical. The 
date, in particular, speaks for itself. The fitness was obvious, 
of timing the first announcement of the Gospel on the anni- 
versary of the giving of the Law : the Lamb of God was slain 
at the Passover, and the gospel of Reconciliation must be 
dated from the Pentecost. It would be a work of time. 
Neither friends nor enemies would have a thought of examin- 
ing the grave in the garden, until the time had passed by when 
that mode of demonstration could be productive of any clear 
result. It all went on in Galilee. There it was that the dis- 
ciples could breathe freely, and re-unite the shattered world 
of their ideas : there it was (as would appear from the earlier 
tradition, which still leaves a trace of itself in our first two 
gospels) that they had their first visions: there it was that 
that faith silently grew into life and power, to which humanity 
owes its best, divinest gospel. 

And, this faith once gained, we may think how it would 
react on all their recollections of the past; how the whole 
history of Jesus would shape itself more and more into poetry 
and mythus. It was all shone upon with a new light. Every 
thing about the Christ would be glorified, transfigured like 
his own glorious body: nothing but would suffer hourly 
* change into something rich and strange.' All Hebrew 
history, prophecy, tradition would be full of Cluist. They 
woTild see him every where. To use our Author's true and 
beautiful simile — as the eye that has long gazed on the sun 
continues, for a while, to see sun in every thing, or on every 
thing, a solar halo glorifying, while obscuring, all that it looks 
at — so these men of Galilee would see their Christ in every 
thing. Types of Christ, prophecies of Christ, would meet the 
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gazing eye all through the divine book — in David, in Jonah, 
in Moses and Elias. Every text would have a new interpre- 
tation; every recollected fact would take a new shape and 
meaning ; tradition would grow fast and freely, accumulating 
ever fresh and varied supematuralism. The Cross, in parti- 
cular, and all belonging to it, would be arrayed in a nimbus 
of glory and divinity. Jesus had foreseen his fate, foretold 
it, even in its minutest details ; he had foreseen the avarice 
that betrayed, and the weakness that denied. He was above 
his fate, in power as in wisdom. It was his own free choice : 
he had power to lay down his life, and power to take it again : 
more than twelve legions of angels would have been ready to 
fight for him, had he only asked the Father. Then, at the 
cross itself there had been strange portents, signs and wonders. 
There was an earthquake, with rending of rocks — only a 
poetical earthquake, or it would have thrown down the crosses 
on Calvary. And the vail of the Temple was rent in twain, 
as the great High-Priest passed, once for all, into the unseen 
Holy of Holies — they knew that the vail of the Temple really 
was rent then, it was only translating the poetry of theology 
into history; (there is no occa^on to help oneself here with 
the rationaHst hypothesis that the vail was old and rotten — it 
was old and rotten, but not in that sense). And the graves 
were opened, and bodies of saints arose — ^it was then that the 
Christ descended into Hades, and Hades could not but be 
moved at his coming. And the sleep of the immortal Man 
was watched by an angel-guard of honour : and the waking- 
hour, at first perhaps floating in the dubiousness of metaphor, 
came, after a while, to be fixed and Kteralised for the morn- 
ing of the third day, after the brief rest of one sabbath ; for 
Hosea had said, ^ After two days will he revive us, on the 
third day he will raise us up, and we shall Uve in his sight,' 
and, as Jonah was three days and three nights in the whale's 
belly, so must the Son of Man be three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth. 

And so it would go on, gaining fresh accretions day by 
day, till the time came for fixing the whole in writing. The 
intercourses of the risen Christ with his disciples and friends 
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would take a more and more definite shape. The first rude 
tradition, as we see it in Matthew and Mark, wo\ild be varied 
and enriched into the form it wears in Luke and John : the 
scene of the appearances would he gradually transferred from 
poor, despised Galilee, to the metropolis of Israel's pride and 
power; and the duration of them would be prolonged, as 
historical verisimilitude increasingly required, by a forty-days' 
interval (always the mystical forty)* The growing require- 
ments of heresy and xmbelief would be met by growing 
definiteness and breadth of asseveration; heretics like the 
Docetae crushingly refuted by demonstrative exhibitions of 
the corporeity of the immortal Man; the scepticism that 
believes only what it sees, rebuked by the benediction on the 
faith that * has not seen, yet believes' — (there were probably 
many Thomases when the fourth evangelist wrote) ; and the 
whole would be finally crowned by the visible Ascension into 
a visible heaven — the fire-chariot of the Prophet of old ex- 
changed for the shekinah-cloud that better suited the meek 
majesty of the Son of God — angels in white raiment closing, 
on the Mount of Olives, that sacred drama which Gabriel had 
opened in the Temple of the Lord, on the right side of the 
altar of incense. 

In this theory of the history of the apostolic Gospel of the 
Resurrection, we are perhaps as near to the real, simple truth 
as the nature of the case allows of our going. At all events 
it has some clear merits. It is not a mechanical theory. It 
postulates not physical, external accidents, falling just on the 
happy moment that theory has need of them — ^but moral ideas 
working by moral laws, by the laws of the common human 
heart, modified only by the idiosyncrasies of the Hebrew heart. 
It is not a complicated theory, nor an arbitrary one. Nothing 
is assumed as a cause, a moving power, which did not certainly 
exist then and there : the only room left for error is in the 
estimate taken of the probable or possible working of known 
causes and spiritual forces. It is not an ignoble theory. 
Neither trick nor chance enters into its structure. As a 
matter of moral taste and feeling, I think we may say that 
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it is not unworthy of the subject. There is no violation of 
moral harmony in this genealogy of the Christian gospel : it 
exhibits « faith growing out of faith, ideas developing them- 
selves from ideas, and then actualisingthemselves objectively. 
Altogether, it seems to me, considering how dense a veil of 
conflicting and incredible legend is now between us and the 
fact, as probable an accoomt as we are likely to attain of the 
growth of this gospel of Jesus and the Resurrection, and of 
the structure of those records in which it is enshrined. 

One thing is clear, whatever else may be obscure : — ^great 
moral ideas, spiritual convictions are real things ; are living, 
enduring things. They have a Providence with them. Once 
here, they are here for ever — a good seed sown in a not 
utterly and hopelessly bad soil. This is clear. It may be a 
mystery of mysteries, which we cannot pierce our way through, 
but only imperfectly guess at — whether, and when, and how 
the literal, personal Christ rose from his bed in the Arima- 
thean's garden : but one thing is clear, without any mystery at 
all — the moral, the spiritual Christ is risen, is risen indeed. 
Whether by law or by miracle, whether by mental process or 
by physical prodigy — ^is, after aU, but a secondary question. 
Different minds will answer it differently, and perhaps it is 
well they should : either way, there is food for the heart to 
live upon. If the one seems to give a new distinctness and 
tangibleness, the other gives largeness, breadth and depth to 
one's faith in God and man. If miracle did it, then it is our 
most vivid illustration — if law did it, then it is more than 
illustration, it is actual proof and warranty — of that greatest 
of gospels, that Moral Truth has God and nature on its side. 
This dies not : it cannot be killed, though all the world take 
counsel against it. Crucify it, if you will: it rises again, 
after the brief sleep of a seeming death ; rises, to renew the 
conflict with principalities and powers of evil; rises, with 
power to go on from victory to victory in the great contro- 
versy of God ; rises to the heaven whence it came, there to 
shine as the sun for ever. It has life in itself. The Christ 
may die — ^but the Gospel lives. Priests and rulers may prac- 
tise, ail-too successfully, upon the slave-passions of a slave- 
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ignorance; brute force may make holy, or unholy, alliance 
with spiritual wickedness ; heaven itself may seem to go into 
mourning, while humanity cries aloud, * My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?' — but wait awhile: God never 
forsakes humanity. The world's greatest salvation was wrought 
out when darkness was over all the earth ; the rending of the 
rocks was the opening of the graves ; the world's darkest hour 
rent the vail of Jerusalem's Temple, and opened the Holy of 
Holies to the worshippers of the Outer Court. Truth can 
very well bear to be crucified, dead and buried : she always 
rises again, on or about the third day. 
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I SUPPOSE the advocates of supematuralism never feel them- 
selves upon surer ground, than when they call upon the deniers 
or doubters of miracle to account for Christianity upon natural 
principles. It is a favourite line of argument with them; 
especially with the more reasoning and thoughtftd of them. 
They ask us for a history of the Origin of Christianity, a 
possible or probable solution of the problem of its birth and 
growth. * Explain it,' they say ; * shew how it came to be ; 
make out your case: here Christianity is — an effect which 
must have had a cause adequate to its production ; it must 
have a previous history belonging to it : what cause do you 
assign ? how do you read, or write, the early Christian his- 
tory? Our gospels give you the history desiderated; the 
miracles of those gospels furnish the sufficient cause which 
philosophy seeks : what have you, who reject the gospels and 
their miracles, to put in their place ? In particular, there is 
the Resurrection of Christ — the essence of apostolic Christi- 
anity, the rock on which the church was built, the root from 
which the church grew: what was the church built upon, 
what did the church grow from, if this be denied or doubted V 
In a former Lecture I adverted to this supematuraJist 
argument, adducing one or two considerations which seem to 
me very much to take off the edge of it ; in particular, this : — 
that, while the miracles of the gospels account extremely well 
for Jesus' having been received as the Christ by a part of the 
Jewish nation, they make it utterly unaccoimtable and incre- 
dible how, by the nation as a whole, he should have been 
rejected, scorned and crucified. If we believe that Jesus did, 
publicly, in and about Jerusalem, such miracles as those of 
John's gospel, for example — ^we have certainly a very sufficient 
account of the belief of his disciples : but then the unbelief of 
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the people at large who saw those miracles, remaiiis imac- 
coiinted for ; it was downright madness, a miraculous madness. 
So that, for one difficulty that we remove in this way, we 
make a much greater one, and put ourselves further oS than 
ever from a reconcilement of the phenomena of Christian 
history with the laws of the human mind. In fact, if we take 
the miracles of the four gospels into our account of Christi- 
anity, we have got too much — more than we want, and more 
than we can very well tell what to do with. The fuller 
notice, however, of this argument I was ohliged to defer until 
we should have completed our review of the evangelic miracles, 
hy a particular examination of that one which is chief in im- 
portance of them aU — the Resurrection of Christ. Having 
done this in the last Lecture, we are now in a condition to 
recur to the question, and see more exactly how and where 
we stand in regard to the prohlem of the Origin of Christi- 
anity. 

And, first of all, I must take leave to put in my protest 
against the assumption which this supematuralist axgimient 
goes upon ; the assumption that we are bound, either to accept 
a miraculous solution of a problem of this sort, coming to us 
from an age and a people lying out of the range of regular 
history, or else to find a solution for -ourselves. I decline 
being held to any such dilemma. It may possibly be, in such 
a case, both that the alleged solution is itself a problem as 
hard as that which it solves, and also that we have not histo- 
rical data for forming another; in which case the obvious 
alternative is a simple confession of ignorance. It may be 
that, while I am disabled from accepting the traditions of the 
first century or half-century of the Christian church, by their 
contradictoriness, their looseness, their confusedness, and, most 
of all, by that quality of the marvellous which reason unhesi- 
tatingly rejects in all other traditions, — ^while, standing on the 
broad ground of the experienced stability of nature and her 
laws, and the equally experienced tendency of mind, at a 
particular stage of its growth, to make miracles and believe 
them, I reject these Christian miracles as I reject all other 
miracles, — it may be that, at the same time, I cannot tell you. 
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with confidence and precision, how Christianity came to be. 
How should I ? Am I to excogitate a history ? I may be 
able to judge, of a history two thousand, or five thousand 
years old, whether it reads like a real history of real events : 
but it is too much to ask me to make the history of two 
thousand years ago. I have a clear logical right to say, ' I 
know nothing whatever about the matter, have not the means 
of knowledge ; the whole thing is buried in the past, and I 
cannot exhume it : I cannot, on the one hand, discover the 
iindiscoverable — nor can I, on the other, believe the un- 
believable.' 

What do we do in other cases, that offer themselves in 
something like parallelism to this of the Origin of Christi- 
anity ? Take, for instance, the Conversion of Anglo-Saxon 
Britain to Christianity by Austin and his forty monks. Here 
was a vast moral result ; a revolution in national opinion, cha- 
racter, legislation, of a sufficiently definite and wonderful sort. 
How was it achieved ? I imagine we should find it difficult 
to say, precisely and in detail. We are told that it was by 
miracle ; but we do not believe it : it is the one only part of 
the story that we disbelieve. Austin and his monks .gave 
sight to the blind, and raised the dead: the thing was so 
perfectly well known, that pope Gregory had to write to the 
Saint, to admonish him against being puffed up by the pleni- 
tude of his spiritual gifts. Now this furnishes a very clear 
and satisfactory accoimt of how it was that our idolatrous and 
semi- savage ancestors were christianised and civilised : but we 
do not believe one single word of it. We only know the great 
ultimate fact, that they were christianised and civilised : if we 
try to go beyond this fact, to speculate upon it and account 
for it, our only resource is in a generality — the power of moral 
ideas, the force of moral inspiration, as it spoke from the hearts 
of those missionaries apostolic to the hearts of their rude 
barbarian auditors. We believe tradition, when it says that 
Austin evangelised the Heptarchy: we disbelieve tradition, 
when it says that Austin evangelised the Heptarchy by 
miracle. How he did it, if not by miracle, is a quite colla- 
teral consideration, about which we are glad to satisfy our- 
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selves, if we can. Our first recourse (often our last and only 
one, in such cases) is to the power of mind over mind, the 
power of the faith that is in one man to inspire a like faith 
in another man, the elective affinities of the natural human 
heart for the highest truth and good that are offered to it. 

I doubt whether we can expect to come much nearer than 
this, to an historical rationale of any extensive moral revolu- 
tion lying far away from us in an unhistorical time. We may 
seize the ruling idea of it ; we may discern ideas growing out 
of ideas, and actualising themselves in a legislation or a litera- 
ture ; we may trace the psychological, and even the matter-of- 
fact outlines of the whole : but any accurate filling-in of the 
^arts is out of the question, when once legend has got posses- 
sion of the ground, and mixed fact with poetry and fable. In 
this matter now, of the history of the Life and Work of Christ 
— how can we hope ever to get at the bare, naked facts ? We, 
of this nineteenth century of European civilisation — how can 
we place ourselves, otherwise than conjecturally and by approxi- 
mation, in sympathy with the Hebrew mind of the first century ? 
— a mind so unlike our own, except in those elements of thought 
and feeling which, through Christianity, we have received from 
it ; our opinions, our institutions, our habitual interests and 
excitements, our whole intellectual and social being, so dif- 
ferent from anything then existing ; with nothing to guide us 
to the time and the place we want to know about, but collections 
of loose, floating traditions, dated we know not when, collected 
by we know not whom. What can we do in such a case, but 
fall back on the great general laws of the human mind, as 
these were modified in their operation by the particular laws 
of the Hebrew mind — and say that all believing, unscientific 
times and nations have their miracles, and that a people like 
the Hebrews, under the strongest excitement that a people 
ever experienced (that of their Messianic idea seemingly about 
to be realised in that wonderfully gifted being, Jesus of Naza- 
reth), must have exhibited forms of thought and feeling which 
we, of this cold western world, can give but a poor account of. 
They must have had their miracles ; miracles at the time, or 
what looked like miracles — those of the demoniacs and para- 
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lytics, for instance t— and miracles vdthout number afterwards^ 
when the whole was magnified through the mist of distance : 
we might have known this, though not a gospel had ever been 
written : and they must have had particular sorts of miracles, 
for they had all the ample fund of their own prophecies and 
traditions to draw upon. Impossible ! that a prophet should 
come among them, beKeving himself to be their own Christ, 
with inspiration and force of character to bring his faith home 
to their faith — and that miracles should not grow and cluster 
around his name and person, fast and freely. 

This is the short, general accoimt, as it appears to me, of 
Christianity and its miracles: — given the Hebrew Messianic 
idea ; given the mind, heart, soul of a Jesus of Nazareth, to 
appropriate and embody that idea, and stir the Hebrew spirit 
by the might of his own living and life-giving word ; and given 
some half-century, more or less, for the spirit of legend to do 
its work — and we have the elements of our four gospels and 
of all that came out of them. Christianity, as we there have 
it, is the product, first, of Christ's mind acting on the Hebrew 
mind, and next, of the Hebrew mind reacting upon Christ's 
history. Its gentleness, devoutness, spirituality, meek mag- 
nanimity and generous brotherliness, its Worship of Sorrow 
and whatever else we mean by the * Spirit of Christianity,' 
come of the moral individuality of Jesus, as represented in his 
teachings, life and death : its miracles and fulfilments of pro- 
phecy come of that Hebraism, which was the element in which 
and on which he had to work. 

And this short, general accoimt of the birth-time of Chris- 
tianity is, I think, aU that can reasonably be expected of the 
anti-supematuralist, so far as the four gospels are concerned. 
These books are of too questionable a character, externally 
and internally, to allow or require more. One of the Chris- 
tian miracles, however — the Resurrection of Jesus — does 
seem to ask something more than this. It is difierently cir- 
cumstanced from the others in regard to evidence; being 
vouched not merely by the anonymous, imdated and contra- 
dictory traditions collected in the gospels, but by the general 
faith of the church from the very beginning. The probable 
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history of this faith I attempted to develope in the last Lecture 
(following the course of Dr. Strauss's reasonings on the sub- 
ject), by referring it to a natural source in the moral ideas and 
wants of the age that gave it birth. It was the reconcilement 
of the sad, bewildering contradiction that arose in Christian 
hearts when Jesus died. The Death of Jesus, and the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus — these two formed an enormous, distracting 
incongruity : the Resurrection of Jesus was the solution and 
adjustment of that incongruity. There was the humbling, 
astounding fact, which memory could not forget — there was 
the cherished faith, which the heart would not relinquish : 
they knew that Jesus died on the cross — they knew that Jesus 
was the Christ : the only possible reconcilement of these two 
was in the faith that Jesus was risen, and would come again ; 
a faith which would soon clothe itself in dream and vision, 
and, somewhat later, in poetry and legend, in the mythi of 
the earthquake, the angels, the forty days, and the ascension. 
Such is Dr. Strauss's view of the birth and growth of the 
Gospel of the Resurrection ; a view liable, of course, to the 
uncertainty that must attach to every attempt at retranslating 
legend into history, yet recommended, I think, to our reason, 
by its exceeding simplicity, its fidelity to the laws of human 
nature and of Hebrew nature — assigning no other causes for 
the effect than such as certainly were in existence — and, we 
may add {though the consideration does not, in strictness, 
belong to a matter-of-fact inquiry) recommended to our feel- 
ings by its moral congruity ; tracing, as it does, a great idea 
to its source in ideas, asking no help from trickery or chance, 
and so leaving the mind in clear, full possession of two great 
moral entireties — the Love of the Master and the Faith of 
the Disciples, each stronger than death and victorious over 
death. 

The question is sometimes asked — and that with a rather 
triumphant air and tone, as though it decided, once for all, 
the whole controversy about miracles — How, without miracles, 
could a <jrucified Jew have founded Christianity — made the 
Christian religion and church? There is supposed to be a 
monstrous incongruity in this ; an incongruity which necei^i- 
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tates miracle for its solution. Now this is really a singular 
way of stating the difficulty. * How could a crucified Jew 
have founded the Christian religion V Why, who but a crucified 
Jew could have founded the Christian religion ? These two 
elements, the Crucifixion and the Judaism (as Strauss excel- 
lently reasons in one of the controversial pamphlets called 
forth by the criticisms on his " life of Jesus "), were essential 
ingredients in that moral revolution of which Jesus of Naza- 
reth was the Head and Author ; not hinderances to success, 
but actually conditions of success. Each was indispensable to 
the result. There never could have been a Christian religion 
in the world without them. The Judaism supplied the intense, 
impulsive force of the Messianic idea to act upon the Hebrew 
faith, together with the sublime simplicity of a monotheistic 
creed to sway the Gentile reason : the Crucifixion spiritualised 
and enlarged that idea, took all the exclusiveness out of it 
without impairing its energy, changed the visible King of 
Israel into the invisible Lord and Judge of the world. The 
Crucifixion and the Judaism were conditions without which 
such a religion as Christianity never could have been. 

They were not, most certainly, the only conditions needed 
for the development and successful progress of a religion for 
humanity. Not any and every crucified Jew could have 
founded a church universal. Something more was wanted. 
And that ' something more' was the mind of such a Jew as 
Christ — that wonderfully rich, fine, full, profound spirit, 
uttering itself in those teachings in which even yet the world 
seeks, not in vain, much of its highest and deepest moral 
wisdom. And still something more was wanted — the faith 
that should combine into unity the history and the character 
of the crucified Christ, giving to the Jew his Messiah, and to 
the Gentile his Lord of an immortal life. The faith in the 
risen Christ was wanted to harmonise and crown the rest; 
and then the conditions were completed, and humanity had its 
Christian religion. These four were the essential elements of 
the apostolic Christianity: — the Hebrew Messiahship ; the 
Crucifixion; the Resurrection, to harmonise these; and the 
Moral Personality of Jesus, to pervade and enrich the whole. 
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These together made Christiaiiity'; made it what it was and what 
it is — a faith for humanity^ the realised ideal of the world's 
great longings the satisfied desire of all nations. So that^ in 
the founding of the world's best and highest gospel by a 
crucified J«gw, we have nbt a miracle to marvel at, and tech- 
nically ' account for* by heaping other miracles upon it — but 
an exquisitely wise and beaiitifol arrangement of Providence, 
to admire and adore ; an arratigement by which, in the Ailness 
of time, all the elements needed to form an enduring, universal 
faith were combined in one harmonious entirety, and sent out 
on their work of healing love, by Him who maketh the winds 
his messengers and the Hghtnings his servants. 

And this seems, historically, to have been the whole of 
that primitive apostolic Christianity, of which our only au- 
thentic knowledge is derivable, not from the evangelic legends 
(which are not primitive but secondary formations), but from 
the earlier and trustworthier source of the Epistles of Paul. 
It is remarkable that Paul does not indicate any acqiudntance 
whatever tuith the gospel miracles. Whether it was that the 
traditions of those miracles were not fully developed in his 
time ; or that he lived and wotked in only slight and casual 
connexion with the Hebrew part of the church, and so was 
not in the way of hearing much about them ; or that he did 
not value them as a ground of faith ; or that he did not believe 
them ; — certain it is that he does not speak of them. Paul's 
CSuist was not a wonder-worker, not a miraculous healer of 
diseases and feeder of famished multitudes — but the crucified 
and risen Christ, the Christ once slain and now ascended into 
the heaven of heavens, there to reign invisibly till all things 
shall be put imder his feet. The elements of Paul's Chris^ 
jdanity were simply those which I have already spoken of: — 
the Hebrew Messiahship, enlarged and spiritualised, by the 
death of the cross, into a world-Messiahship ; this crowned 
and completed by the Resurrection to an immortal life (a 
thing Paul would have no difficulty about, when once he had 
mastered the offence of the cross— he had learned at the feet 
of Gumaliel to believe it not impossible that God should raise 
the dead) ; these authenticated by visions and voices from- the 
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third heaven, ^md texts from Hebrew prophecy; the whcde 
pervaded by the moral insrpiratioii iidbich he had caught from 
those (martyrs and others) whom Christ had inspired with the 
breath of his own lips and life. This was Paul's Christianity^ 
This was the world of ideas in which Paul lived, moved,, and 
had his being. It was his faith, his rehgion, his gospel ; the 
gospel with which he moved the world, as it had moved him* 
It was to this that he attached the whole of that peculiar 
theology which forms the staple material of so much of his 
writings,— ^ the justification by faith, and the atoning, sacri- 
ficial death. Paul does not seem to have known of anything 
else in Christianity. He is always preaching about Christ, 
and writing about Christ ; he is full of Christ; Christ is all in 
all to him : — yet he never speaks of Christ's miracles. Whe- 
ther he had not heard of them, or did not care about them, or 
did not believe them — however we account for it, at any rate 
they formed no visible part of his Christianity ; he did per- 
fectly weU without them. It really seems as if the gospel 
miracles were less known then than they are now ; as if they 
were an after-growth of the Christian faith, springing up not 
quite at the beginning of Christianity, but some time after the 
beginning. At ail events the fact is well worth noting, that 
the earliest literature we have from the Christian era, of indis- 
putable antiquity and genuineness, makes no mention of the 
miracles of Christ. Paul's Christianity is, essentially, a thing 
not of facts but of ideas. He does not write like a man who 
had examined the question of miracles — but like a man who 
had studied the prophecies, and made a scheme of theology, 
and had visions from the Lord, and been in the third heaven. 
Altogether, it may fairly be doubted whether the miracles of 
our four gospels were in existence in that earliest age of 
Christianity of which Paul's Epistles are the only relic we 
now possess. 

Dr. Strauss closes his work with a very interesting Chapter 
entitled, " The Doctrinal Significance of the Life of Jesus ;" 
in which he sets himself to re-adjust the relations of Chris- 
tianity to religion and philosophy, upon the principles re^ 
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quired by the results of his great critical inquiry ; to e^^und 
the religious and philosophical value of those Christian ideas 
whose outward expression, in the early Christian books, he 
deems untenable. Having discussed, with scientific rigour, 
the problem of the historical Origin of Christianity, he con- 
cludes with doing justice to those moral truths of which Chris- 
tianity, whatever its origin, is, in point of fact and result, an 
expression. The inquiry is not one through which I shall 
now attempt to follow him, as he pursues it with close refer- 
ence to certain schools of German theology and metaphysics, 
with which most of us are probably little familiar ; and I ac- 
cordingly here take my leave of our Author and his Book, 
with my best thanks to him and it, for the solution of many 
an embarrassing difficulty, and for the elements of what I 
think a better understanding of one of the gravest questions 
in the whole history of the human mind. 

It may be well for us, however, .at the close of this exa- 
mination into the Origin of Christianity and the historical 
character of its miracles, to institute for ourselves that great 
inquiry, that question of questions. What is the moral signi- 
ficance, the value of Christianity, and how is this affected by 
the relinquishment of the supernatural element of it ? What 
is Christianity to us, without the miracles ? What are we to 
do with Christianity, after discarding its miracles, and, with 
its miracles, that sort of authority which miracles are supposed 
to give ? Of course it must make some difference in our rela- 
tions to the Christian religion, in our whole way of thinking 
about it and dealing with it — whether we regard it as placed 
in our world by a special, direct volition of Deity, or as a 
natural growth out of the soil of the human heart. It makes 
a difference : the question is. What, in kind or degree, is that 
difference ? In other words, what are we now to do with 
Christianity ? 

What are we to do with Christianity?- — that wonderful 
faith which has come so mysteriously into our world, and lived 
in it eighteen hundred years already, with such a wealth and 
fulness of life and living power ; doing so much, and undoing 
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SO much ; uprooting an old civilisation, and planting a new 
one upon its ruins ; doing so much, and in so many ways, both 
of good and evil ; Christianity, the inspiration of the philan- 
thropist, and the stalking-horse of the tyrant ; the word of 
God in the heart of the reformer-prophet, and the lie on the 
lips of the bigot-priest ; the endurer and the inflicter of mar- 
lyrdom for conscience^e ; Christianity, mth aU its ideas, 
moralities and spiritual forces, working, in coimtless ways and 
through countless channels, upon literature, art, philosophy, 
legislation, and all the other interests of our social and moral 
being : what are we to do with this great, enduring, all-per- 
vading spirit or power of Christianity — ^those of us who believe 
it to be simply a growth of nature and the human heart, with 
no other divinity or divine authority than its own truth as 
recognised by our own minds, and no other divine right or 
sanction than what we infer from what we see of its nature 
and its history ? What are we to do with Christianity ? 

Perhaps som6 will say, ' We have nothing to do with it ; 
we have already done away with it, by discarding its evidences 
in miracle : the miracles being false, it is without evidence, it 
is a false thing altogether, a dead thing, and we have nothing 
to do but bury it out of our sight, without more words.' — 
Hardly so, I think. Miracles do not make a religion; nor 
does the withdrawal of miracles unmake a religion. Miracles 
are not religion ; but only a particular sort of machinery by 
which a particular form of religion may, or may not, at a given 
time and plaxje, get room for itself in the world. . The essence 
of a religion is never in its miracles, true oi false ; but in its 
ideas, its moralities, the phases of character, the modes of in- 
tellectual and moral being which it calls into existence. The 
Jewish religion is not in the plagues of Egypt and the thun- 
ders of Sinai ; but in the legislation, the ritual and the mora- 
lity of the Pentateuch. The Christian religion is not in the 
changing of water into wine and feeding five thousand men at 
a cheap rate ; not in violations of the law of gravitation, or of 
any other law ; but in the ideas that were the spirit and power 
of Christ's mind, in the spiritual impulses and influences that 
come from Christ's mind to our minds, in the moral mspira^ 
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tion that breathes out from Christ's heart into our hearts. 
The essence of a religion is in its ideas. Where else should 
it be ? A religion is true or false, according as these are true 
or false, in accordance or in discordance with the ideal of 
human truth and good. It is not a question of miracles, one 
way or the other. The. presence of miracle could never make 
a false religion true ; nor can the absence of miracle ever make 
a true. reUgion false. The Christian religion may be a quite 
true reKgion ; the religion of brotherhood and immortality, 
the religion of the Sermon on the Mount, the religion of the 
Oood Samaritan, the religion of the Well of Jacob and the 
Lake of Galilee, the religion of the workshop of Nazareth — 
may be a true religion, the truest of religions, though the 
whole of the miracles together come from the limbo of the 
vanities. The question still remains then — miracles or no 
miracles — What are we to do with Christianity ? 

What are we to do with Christianity? — What do we do 
with other religions, other poetries and moralities, other phi- 
losophies of life, man and God ? We simply accept them for 
what they are worth, as expositions, more or less authentic 
and complete, of a portion of spiritual reality ; as parts, sus- 
taining more or less important relations to the whole, of 
humanity's realised and garnered mental wealth ; as indicating, 
by the very fact that here they are, something in human capa- 
bility, tendency, and destination ; as chapters in the volume 
oj^ God's book ; as expressions of moral ideas, utterances of 
moral wants. We thus accept them all : and we test the 
worth and: amount of the truth that is in each, by the joint 
standard of individual feeling and of the world's general ex- 
perience ; valuing each by the kind and degree of its influ- 
ences, by its proved capability or incapability of enduring, by 
die forms of moral life which it expresses or creates. We 
accept each as true, according to the .extent to which it has 
proved itself true by its works. We accept each and all for 
what they are severally worth, as emanatipns, more or less 
direct and pure, from that Spirit of God in man which is the 
great eternal soul of our human world — the well-spring of all 
our prophesyings, gospels, moralities, religions. And why not 
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Christiaxiity ? — Christianity, the divinest of them all; which 
has worked longer than most of them, worked the most vari- 
ously, benignly, and powerfully of them all ; which has done 
the most for human progress of them all ; and which, in its 
connexions with the moral civilisation of those nations which 
stand at the head of the human race and furnish the best 
specimens of humanity in its best estate, may be taken as, on 
the whole, tiie most significant phenomenon in the history of 
our world, our trustiest and most intelligible expositor of 
what God is doing with our world. 

What shall we do, then, with Christianity ? Why, accept 
it as the expression of truths, in human nature and human 
life, to which many ages and many nations have testified that 
they axe truths : accept it, if not any longer as a creed having 
dc^matical truth, or as a history having historical truth, yet 
as a poem fraught with truth of a higher order than the 
dogmatic or historical — a poem, a divine parable: accept its 
ideal of human character and capability, in that wonderful 
Man of Nazareth in whom so glorious a strength blends with 
so gentle a repose — Son of God and Son of Man, majestic as 
a prophet and meek as a little child : accept its ideal of human 
destiny, in the history of that Man of Nazareth, born of God 
(as we are all bom of God, with two natures in us — children 
we are, like him, of an invisible Father and a visible Mother, 
God and Nature), tempted in a wilderness — as we all are 
tempted, and of the very same devil, or devils — struggling, 
suffering, trimnphing, conquered by death, yet conquering 
over death: — accept this Christianity: accept its Cross, the 
83rmbol of Trial; its Resurrection, the symbol of Victory; 
its Milleimium or Reign of Saints, the sjrmbol of our New 
Moral World, vrith Right and Love for its only law; its 
Heaven, the symbol of the Blessedness which itself creates ; 
its Fatiier-God, the symbol of the great, mysterious, all- 
upholding, all-inspiring Power, in which and by which we 
live, move, and have our being. Accept Christianity, and 
these things in Christianity : that is, if we see them there. 
If not, so be it: perhaps we may see them more clearly 

I 
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somewhere else. There is no compulsion in the matter ; no 
believing under penalties ; no hell-fire. 

What shall we do with Christianity ? Nothing artificial, 
nothing forced, nothing false; nothing that shall hinder the 
full, free development of mental and moral individuality. 
Not make a yoke of bondage of it : not make a labour-saving 
machine of it : not make a preceptive morality of it, to super- 
sede tte morality of principle and spirit : not make a creed- 
theology of it, to supersede thought and philosophy: not 
make a hierarchical church of it, to supersede God's order of 
prophets and seers : not make a poor, formal lip-worship of 
it, to trammel the freedom of the worship which is in truth 
only when it is in spirit : — do nothing with it that shall narrow 
the sympathies, enslave the will, enfeeble and sectarianise 
the intellect, impoverish the humanities, pervert or hinder 
our growth up to the fulness of the measure of the stature 
of perfect men. 

What shall we do with Christianity ? Why, take its best 
principles, and do battle, in the strength of them, against its 
worst perversions. Take its Law of Love, its revelation of 
Brotherhood and brotherly Equality, its ideal of divine pur- 
pose and human destiny, its spirituality, its simplicity — and 
combat, strong in these, with all the frauds, falsehoods, con- 
ventionalisms, mummeries, quackeries, monopolies, tyrannies, 
sectarianisms, pharisaisms, that are practised in its name and 
sanctified with its sanctions — the disgrace of churches, and 
the bane of states — that even make it a question, with not 
unthinking men, whether, on the whole, Christianity has done 
more of good or of mischief in the world — that make it no 
question at all but that, if Christ were to come again, he would 
be crucified again by the Chief Priests. 

What shall we do with Christianity ? Why, if we can, 
improve upon it ; improve upon Paul's Christianity, as Paul 
improved upon Peter's Christianity : develope it further, more 
wisely and variously than it has ever been developed yet. 
Work out its great enduring principles the full length to 
which they will go as principles, in their varied applications 
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to eveiy department of human thought and life : enshrine its 
eternal spirit in new forms of beneficence and beauty, as the 
spirit of humanity itself rises to new heights^ and tries its 
strength in new modes of being and action : work out, by the 
Hght and with the resources of our own day and generation, 
its grand idea of a Kingdom of Heaven and of God : carry 
its justice, its freedom and its faith into our literature, our 
trade, our politics, and wherever else justice, freedom and 
faith can find or make a place for themselves : — do all we can 
with this and with every other genuine utterance of the Spirit 
of Humanity, that shall make us wiser, stronger, truer men — 
bring us into nearer intelligence of the laws, and profounder 
sympathy with the spirit, of the great world of God. 



THE END. 
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LECTURE I. 



I BEGIN this morning a course of Lectures on what may be 
called Religious Materialism ; by which I mean the tendency 
— observable^ more or less, in all the great religious organi- 
sations of mankind — to materialise religion; to clothe the 
religious idea in a material garb, and confine it in material 
forms. It will be my object in this course — following the 
religious history of the world through three of the most re- 
markable phases which it has successively assumed, Judaism, 
Catholicism, and sectarian Protestantism — ^to trace the causes 
and consequences of this sort of materialism (whether it take 
the shape of Religious Form or of Theological Formula) ; to 
shew whence it comes, and whither it leads ; how far it is an 
influence that promotes, and how far one that hinders the 
life and Uving power of the great Idea or Feeling which is 
Religion. 

For it is an influence of quite mixed results, this material- 
ising of religion — giving it body, material form and tangibility. 
It would be extremely narrow to inveigh against a tendency 
which, having always marked and modified the upward striv- 
ings of the human mind, must have its sources deep in human 
nature — as if it were entirely and essentially bad. A thing 
cannot be essentially bad, that has uniformly accompanied 
man's conceptions of, and strivings towards the essentially 
Good, the Goodness (or God) that he worships. This reli- 
gious materialism is true at bottom, true to human wants 
and feelings 3 that is, it has truth in it, though sometimes 
strangely disguised and caricatured. It means, being inter- 
preted, * This power or principle you call God, Divinity, 
Infinite Spirit, is far oflF, too high for us ; we cannot attain 
unto it ; we must circumscribe, define, embody it ; we must 
translate it into our own language, bring it near to us, image 
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it in some way — and then we will worship/ All perfectly 
true : it is always an image that we worship^ an idea^ pic- 
tured either to the bodily eye or the spiritual^ of the Greatest, 
Wisest, Best, that we have strength and insight to conceive 
of. Or it means,. ^ God is here, in this Ocean, so mighty 
and many-voiced, rolling on from everlasting to everlasting, 
image of his own eternity, mirroring all things like his own 
omniscience ; or this River, floating down fertility from hill 
to plain, and renewing year by year the great miracle of 
creation; or that Mountain, looking down from throne of 
clouds o'er half the world ; or that Sun there, flaming over, 
us so kinglike, ruling the day with royal state and more than 
royal benignity — God is here, and here will we worship him/ 
Or it means (to interpret another prevalent species of mate- 
rialised religion), ^ God is here in Man ; in the Legislator, 
that has strength and skill to reduce into unity and sociality 
the mutually repellent elements of untamed savagery, and 
say, Peace ! be still ! to the winds and the waves of human 
passion ; or the Hero, that with twelve, or twice twelve 
labours, clears the world of gorgons, hydras, and chimeras 
dire, and makes it fit for man to live in; or the Poet or 
Artist, that refines and elevates enjoyment into something 
higher than mere sensation, and decks out the common, 
homely, day-light world with colours dipt in heaven ; or the 
Sage, that with wise, terse apophthegm, shews men how to 
live, putting into one immortal line the whole philosophy of 
a life ; or the Prophet, that reveals the Unknown God whom 
nations had ignorantly worshipped, and with piercing eye 
looks on into the far future and makes it present — God is 
here, and here will we worship, with statue and altar, incense 
and sweet-smelling sacrifice.* Or, ^ God is here in his Go- 
vernment ; in this event, that discloses a new phasis of his 
infinite plan, opens a new seal of the book of his ptoyidence ; 
in this discovery, that enlarges man's kingdom over nature, 
and gives him weapons for still wider conquests ; in this 
political or social revolution, that gives freedom to a captive 
people, and bids the oppressed go free — God is here, and 
here will we worship him with all the pomp and circumstance 
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of anniversary commemoration. And how shall we worship ? 
Why, we will give God something, something of the best we 
have to give : he gives us everything ; and the least we can 
do is to give him a quit-rent acknowledgment that He is 
the owner of the world, the land^s Lord, and we but tenants 
at will : we will oflFer sacrifice of the fruit of our ground and 
the firstlings of our flocks.^ — This, or something like this, is 
the language of that variegated materialism which is always 
the first stage in the religious history of nations. This, or 
something of this kind, must have been the process of thought 
and feeling that originated the early idolatries and ritualisms. 
Religion must have begun with idolatry. Every thing that a 
.man cannot understand and see through is a divine thing, an 
object of worship, a God, to the veneration of Ignorance, 
that has not learned to read, in unity of result and law, unity 
of creati^re and law-giving Will. 

It was natural in the childhood of intelligence to mate- 
rialise God and his worship. The materialism of the early 
religions is no subject for fault-finding or vehement lamenta- 
tion: it was natural; was the only thing that reverence 
without knowledge could do. And (which is well worth 
noting) to a mode of feeling and conception not essentially 
different from this, we must come back in the end, as the 
last, highest form of our intellectual and religious growth. 
This is what continually happens in the history of human 
progress; man comes back, after a long transition-process 
or series of transition-processes — not exactly to the point he 
started from, but — to a state of things embodying, in a higher 
and more refined form, the very principle that constituted 
the first rude instinct of his intellectual childhood. Thus in 
Science, he passes, from the simplicity of ignorance, through 
the complexities of widening knowledge and multiplying 
phenomena, onward or backward (call it which wa will) 
to simplicity again — ^to the simplicity of Law, reducing mil- 
lions of facts to a few grand generalities of principle. In 
Art, he goes through a similar series of transitions; firom 
the simplicity of mere rudeness and barbarism to the com- 
plexity and gaudiness of decoration that half-cultivated minds 
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think fine^ and mistake for beauty and grandeur; and on 
from this again to the simplicity of harmonious proportion^ 
to the naturalness which is the perfection of art. The his- 
tory of individual character presents an analogous process : 
firsts there is the simplicity of childish unconsciousness and 
unreflectiveness ; then comes a complex condition of anxious^ 
self-conscious introspection ; and then^ after that^ simplicity 
again' — the simplicity of a conscious repose upon principles 
that have been tried and not found wanting. And the his- 
tory of Religion affords a kindred analogy. We begin with 
materialism ; go from that to spiritualism ; and end in a sort 
of materialism again. The complete' development of the 
one principle is also that of the other. For if God be a 
Spirit^ a universal Spirit, a Breath of life and love — God is 
in every thing ; pervades every thing, as the soul pervades 
the body, with the mysterious omnipresence of vitality. 
Therefore God is to be seen and worshipped in all things : 
the universe as a whole, and every substance in nature and 
event in history as a part of that whole, is Divine — a revela- 
tion — an embodiment of God. And thus we get back, though 
in a new form and in new connexions, the old ideas with 
which we began our religion. We have the idea of Sacrifice 
again ; sacrifice, not of this or that particular bull or goat, 
but of all that we have, and are, and do (down even to eat- 
ing and drinking), the sacrifice of our ovm souls and bodies^ 
living, holy and acceptable to God. We regain the idea of 
local Consecration ; consecration, not of this or that particu- 
lar temple, cathedral, or parish-church, built by men's hands^ 
and consecrated by the breath of men^s lips — ^but of God's 
cathedral, built by His hands, consecrated by His breath, 
domed over by His firmament, and lit up by His sun and 
moon. And we get back the idea of Hero-Divinity and 
Apotheosis — of God manifested in the flesh — which^ like 
the others^ had vanished on our first approach to spiritualism; 
we get it again, in an exalted and enlarged form, when our 
religion is perfectly spiritualised; and, instead of seeing a 
god here and there, in this or that particular great man, we 
see God every where in the Spirit of Humanity, in all the 
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derdopments of this spirit^ in every pulse of the great 
Jiuman heart ; we behold in each and all of these the Ood^ 
living, true, and one — the eternal Parent Spirit' that fiUeth 
all thingiS. 

I have no controversy, then, with the tendency to mate- 
rialise religion. There is truth in it : it is, in a manner, the 
beginning and the end, the Alpha and the Omega of all reli-^ 
gion. To read the spiritual in the material, the infinite in 
the finite, the invisible things of God in the things that he 
has made, and then to re-embody our spiritual conceptions 
in new material forms of life and action "—this is all the reli- 
gion that the wisest of us can have. The two principles of 
spiritualism and materialism are antagonistic in their lower 
developments only. In their perfected form they coincide ; 
the climax of the one is also the climax of the other. Thus 
a rude, coarse Christianity is material ; clings to the mere 
personality of Christ; worships Christ; makes a God of 
him ; will hear of nothing but faith in Christ, love to Christ, 
obedience to Christ. A more refined and spiritual Chris- 
lianity (as represented, for instance, by the Unitarians of 
Priestley's school) leaves the man Christ Jesus rather in the 
background; and takes his doctrines, his precepts, his reli- 
gion, and worships these; and says that it does not very 
much matter what we think of him, or whose son he was, 
so that we take his religion, and believe that. A yet higher 
and more spiritual Christianity comes back to the personality 
of Christ, and sees that he is his own religion ; that he is a 
sort of incarnation of God, a word of God made flesh ; that 
he is the word, the revelation^ the text — and all the rest 
mere marginal comment, more or less authentic. In like 
manner, a rude, coarse Natural Religion clings to material 
nature; makes graven images, and bows down to worship 
them. The first step in refinement is to leave the material ; 
to break the images ; to seize the conception of the Spirit 
that Tnade the heavens and the earth, and dwells apart, 
outside the material world. At the next step the mind re- 
unites the spiritual and the material, and grasps the mighty 
thought of the all-pervading Intelligence and Power, the all- 
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quickening Love^ in whom we live^ and move^ and have our 
being; who dwells in us^ and we in Him^ through whom^ 
and by whom, and to whom are all things. 

The spirituality of religion consists not at all in divorcing 
the spiritual from the material, but rather in the closeness 
and completeness of their union. The most spiritual of reli- 
gions — that which worships God as a Spirit, a quickening 
breath of life — is also, in a sense, the most material; brings 
God into the nearest connexion with his universe ; worships 
Him in the very, grass of the field, and the fowls of the air ; 
in all the wonders of this moving, teeming world. Religion 
must materialise and embody itself; translate itself into sym- 
bols and material forms. The mischief of that tendency to 
confine religion in material forms, which I have taken for 
the subject of these Lectures, lies not in the materialism of 
the/brmSy but in the confinement of religion in forms that do 
not fit it.' It is well to let religion take any form that it 
will : it is not well to force it to take this or that particular 
form which we have got made for it. It is well to let reli- 
gion flow into a material mould : it is not well to pour it in, 
and seal it up, and not let it flow out again. The difference 
is not trifling ; it is the difference between the true and the 
false, the natural and the artificial, the created and the manu- 
factured — ^between organic form, the result of growth from 
within, and mechanical form, the result of pressure from 
without. — ^This difference I now wish to illustrate; taking 
for the subject-matter of the present Lecture the material 
forms of Judaism and of the early judaising Christianity. 

We may distinguish four leading sorts of this reli^ous 
materialism ; one or more of which — sometimes all toge- 
ther — maybe found in all the great popular religions that 
divide and rule the world : — the materialism of artistical 
delineation, of ritual form, of hierarchical institution, and 
of dogmatic formulary ; of which the old Paganism had all 
except the last, Judaism had the second and third, the 
Catholic Church has all four, and the Protestant sects have 
the last (the dogmatico-theological) for their ruling idea. 
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with admixtures^ in greater or smaller proportions^ of the 
ritual and hierarchical. 

There is nothing more wonderful about Judaism than the 
share it has in this distribution ; so material and formal in 
one of its aspects^ so grandly spiritual in another 3 combining 
a petty^ narrow ritualism of worship with a pure and lofty 
spiritualism of theology ; intensely ceremonial and priestly, 
yet guardedly free from idolatry, eschewing graven images, 
having no chambers of imagery within the whole circuit of 
its temple, no pictorial or sculptared penates at its household 
hearths* No wonder that the Roman conqueror was asto- 
nished, when, after traversing court after court of that stu- 
pendous fabric, rich in all the lavishness of decoration that 
successive ages could accumulate upon it — with its ^ beautiful 
gate* of Corinthian brass sheeted with gold and silver, and 
the golden candlestick, and the golden table, and the 
altars of incense and burnt-offering, and the two thousand 
talents of sacred money in the treasury — he came at last 
to an empty Holy of Holieky shooting up the whole height of 
the edifice, narrow but lofty (fit emblem of the faith that it 
enshrined), with nothing in it but the Eternal Silence of 
God, broken only once in the year by the tread of the high 
priest making atonement for the sins of the people. No 
wonder that Pompey was astonished, awe-struck, felt the 
presence and the spirit of God upon him, and ^^ would touch 
nothing of all that he saw, from his regard to religion.^' — 
Yet this was evidently an anomaly ; foreign to the genius of 
the Hebrew race, and not in keeping with the materialism 
of the rest of their religion. In fact, the whole history of 
the nation, for centuries, was little else than a series of re- 
actions and revolts against the spiritualism of their own 
theology. The anomaly arose, I conceive, from the antago- 
nism between the general purpose of Moses and the unto- 
wardness of the material he had to work upon; from the 
necessity under which he found himself of indulging, in one 
direction, an impulse which he was determined,.at all hazards, 
to check and crush in another. He would not give them a 
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material God, a Deity of wood-work and stone- work — he 
had seen enough of that in Egypt. His high, truthful heart 
turned away in abhorrence from the thought of his people 
imbruting themselves with such a worship as that. He re- 
solved, cost what it might, to initiate the Hebrew mind into 
the pure, lofty spiritualism that he had learned himself in 
the Egyptian mysteries ; in which the votary was admitted, 
after long and anxious novitiate, to read the sacred line, ^^ I 

AM ALL THAT IS, THAT WAS, AND THAT WILL BE '^' a 

spiritualism which his old instructors veiled over from their 
people in hieroglyph and symbol, but which he would reveal 
to his with all the distinctness of literal announcement, and 
guard with all the sanctities of divine institution. The great 
eternal I AM was the only God that his Hebrews should ever 
worship : and so it was all the more necessary (seeing the 
hardness of their hearts) to give them a complicated and 
pompous ritual, in order to divert the grossness of popular 
taste and imagination from trespassing upon the holy ground; 
it was necessary to materialise worship, that they might not 
be tempted to materialise God. — It was a great conception ; 
and, in the issue, a successful one for its direct object, though 
productive, in the working out, of numberless collateral mis- 
chiefs. The humiliations and woes of eight hundred years, 
interpreted by prophet after prophet as God's chastisement 
of their idolatrous degeneracy and alienation, did at last 
work into the Israelitbh mind the ineffaceable conviction 
that Grod is One and a Spirit, not to be imaged by the like- 
ness of any thing in the heavens above, or the earth beneath, 
or the waters under the earth ; and that faithfulness to this 
was the sheet-anchor of their national being and well-being. 
And there they are at this hour, with all their worn, effete 
ritualism (or so much of it as could survive the destruction 
of their temple and commonwealth), yet worshipping the 
One God, the Jehovah, that Moses gave them in the Arabian 
desert, — holding, with the fidelity of a nation of martyrs, to 
a theology fit for a nation of philosophers, — and actually 
living to see their faith, their religious idea, their God, 
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translated into two of the great religions that rule man- 
kind — perpetuated through all time in Christianity and 
Mohammedanism. 

The Jewish religion^ then^ studiously kept free from the 
materialism of artistical delineation^ had^ instead of that^ the 
materialism of ritual form and hierarchical institution. And 
what a system it was ! — with its hereditary priesthood of 
the sons of Aaron^ and its lay servitors or deacons of the 
tribe of Levi^ and its passovers^ and pentecosts^ and jubilees^ 
and new-moons^ and sabbath-days ; its ark of the covenant 
and golden candlestick^ its Urim and Thummim^ its atone- 
ments and sacrifices (distributed^ with a sort of scientific 
accuracy^ into sin-offerings and peace-offerings^ burnt-offer- 
ings and meat-offerings^ with a whole body of canon law for 
each^) — the whole prefaced with a *^ Thus saith the Lord," 
and wound up with, ^^ It shall be a statute for ever through- 
out all your generations, as the Lord commanded Moses."-— 
And that was the grand fault of the system — perhaps its only 
very serious fault; this hedging it roimd with an artificial 
sanctity, attempting to give it perpetuity and fixity, and to 
send it down through all time unchanged and unchangeable ; 
thus identifying it with the national existence, making the 
statu quo a law of the national life, manufacturing a sort of 
iron framework to which the ideas, feelings, intellectual and 
moral habits of all coming generations must be forced in, 
whether they would fit or not. So long as this most inge- 
niously complicated Leviticalism was in harmony with the 
mental condition and wants of the people, so long as it was 
the best thing they had, the realisation and embodiment of 
their best and highest conceptions — so long it was true and 
good. And if their institutions had had elasticity and vigour 
for casting off the Leviticus when it was worn out and done 
with, and had thus been able to adapt themselves to the pro- 
gressiveness of human development and of providential plan, 
all would have been well. But no ! there it was, and there 
it was to be — a statute for ever throughout their generations ; 
divine, authoritative, as authoritative as the Decalogue itself; 
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no more to be meddled with than the unity of God 5 with ail 
entire twelfth part of the nation interested in keeping it up, 
with an hereditary hierarchy to launch the curse of God at 
the rebellious and profane ; the whole moral and political 
vitality of the nation — religion, government, legislation, mo- 
rality — confined and cramped up in this one material form, 
so that it could neither get out nor be got out, the living soul 
and the dead or dying body bound up together to one unre- 
pealable destiny. 

It was this confinement of religion in material forms, this 
pervading materialism of the Israelitish institutions, which 
those noble-hearted beings, the Prophets, always felt to be 
as a millstone about the neck of their people 5 cramping the 
religious idea, perverting moral sentiment, hindering all social 
reforms, quenching or misdirecting the spirit of reform, ge- 
nerating false reliances in times of peril and calamity, and 
leading astray from the true Rock of Israel, The whole lives 
and preaching of these men — at least of the best of them — 
are one continuous protest for the spiritual against the mate- 
rial, the real against the formal, the natural against the arti- 
ficial. Here is a specimen :— ' 

" Hear the word of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom ; give ear 
unto the law of our God, ye people of Gomorrah. To what purpose 
is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me ? saith the Lord : I am 
full of the burnt-offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts ; and I 
delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats. 
When ye come to appear before me, who hath required this at your 
hand, to tread my courts ? Bring no more vain oblations : in- 
cense I — it is an abomination unto me; the new moons and sab- 
baths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot away with ; it is iniquity, 
even the solemn meeting. Your new moons and your appointed 
feasts my soul hateth : they are a trouble unto me ; I am weary to 
bear them. And when ye spread forth your hands, I will hide mine 
eyes from you : yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not hear : 
your hands are full of blood. Wash you, make you clean; put 
away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes ; cease to do 
evil; learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow." 
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Or this : — 

" The word that came to Jeremiah from the Lord, saying, 
Stand in the gate of the Lord's house, and proclaim there this 
word, and say. Hear the word of the Lord, all ye of Judah, that 
enter in at these gates to worship the Lord. Thus saith the Lord 
of hosts, the God of Israel/ Amend your ways and your doings, and 
I will cause you to dwell in this place : trust ye not in lying words, 
saying, The temple of the Lord, The temple of the Lord, The 
temple of the Lord, are these. But if ye thoroughly amend your 
ways and your doings ; if ye thoroughly execute judgment between 
a man and his neighbour ; if ye oppress not the stranger, the father- 
less, and the widow, and shed not innocent blood in this place, 
neither walk after other gods to your hurt : then will I cause you 
to dwell in this place, in the land that I gave to your fathers, for 
ever and ever." 

When Jewish institutions are quoted as precedents for 
Christian legislation^ it might not be amiss to pay some 
respect to the opinion of men who lived under those in- 
stitutions^ and had practical experience of their moral 
working. 

It was the confinement of religion in the material forms 
of the Levitical ritual^ that produced the sour, unsocial^ 
sectarian temper of the Jewish mind ; made the nation a 
very proverb for exclusiveness and bigotry ; shut up all their 
sympathies inside the partition- wall of the Jerusalem temple ; 
made it sinful to love the Gentile^ because he was an idolater 
and worshipped false gods — or the Samaritan^ because he 
was a heretic, and worshipped the true God in the wrong 
way and place ; would have made them ferocious persecutors, 
only that, fortunately for mankind, the genius of their religion 
was not of the proselytising sort, and their political position 
forbad all resort to the great proselytising argument ; and so 
they only persecuted in their hearts, and were content to 
scowl upon all the world \vith the defiant contempt of men 
who believed that by and by it would be their turn, and the 
world would see whose God was the strongest — for they 
would have their own Messiah, with the heathen for his in- 
heritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for his pos- 
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session^ breaking them with a rod of iron^ and dashing them 
in pieces like a potter's vessel. 

It was the confinement of religion in these material forms^ 
that produced that moral fixity and stagnation which seems 
to have taken possession of the Hebrew mind as soon as 
a settled condition of political servitude deprived it of the 
stimidi of wars and captivities. Judaism had ceased to live^ 
or to ^ve life^ long before the extinction of the Israelitish 
nationality. It had utterly worn itself out. The spirit of 
prophecy was gone. The vision was closed and sealed. A 
spirit of word-mongering, casuistry^ solemn triviality, had 
infected religion and morals : a race of theological Sophists 
had sprung up, of the same family with the Sophists proper, 
whose appearance marked the moral decay of the Greek 
commonwealths. Religion and morality had run into Phari- 
saism. The saints of the day were the men that paid tithe 
of their garden-vegetables, fasted twice in the week, gave 
alms from the plunder of widows' houses, and said their 
prayers out in the streets. What life there was in the 
national heart, was there, not because of the material forms 
of the national religion, but notwithstanding those forms ; 
it came from the informal, spiritual utterances of the pro- 
phetic books, and the expectation which these fostered of a 
vast, rich future, teeming with change, bright with the re« 
vived glories of the house of Jacob. As a religious institu- 
tion — a church — Judaism was dead, or dying, years before 
the Romans came to bury it under the ruins of its own 
temple. 

It was the Judaical confinement of religion in material 
forms that crucified Christ; generating a bitter, narrow, 
ecclesiastical conservatism in the breasts of priests and rulers, 
which made them hate and dread, most priest-like, the 
Peasant-Preacher who did good on the Sabbath-day, and 
spoke of a righteousness exceeding the righteousness of 
Scribes and Pharisees — and producing a moral debility, 
cowardice, manageableness in the people, that led them at 
one time to hear him gladly and all but make him a king, 
and at another to obey the nod of their pastors and masters. 
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and raise the rabble shout^ ^^ Crucify him^ crucify him/^ It 
is perfectly true (though not precisely in the theological 
sense) that the Levitical ritualism had its legitimate con* 
summation when Christ bowed the head and said^ '^ It is 
finished/' 

It was the same ritual^ form-bound spirit that carried 
on the work of persecution against the followers of Christ 
when they went forth^ in the name and spirit of their Master^ 
to preach a free gospel and a spiritual salvation. The charge 
against the Proto-martyr was^ speaking blasphemous words 
against Moses^ and against the temple and the law — ^' For 
we have heard him say, tliat this Jesus of Nazareth shall 
destroy this place^ and change the customs which Moses de- 
livered to us ;^' and so they ran upon him with one accord^ 
and cast him out of the city^ and stoned him. The same 
spirit shewed itself against Paul. His apostleship to the 
Gentiles was the sin against the Holy Ghost^ not to be for- 
given either in this world or in the world to come. They 
could hear him with some patience till he came to ^' the 
Gentiles i'^ and then they lifted up their voices^ and said^ 
^^ Away with such a fellow from the earth ; he is not fit to 
live." — All quite natural: a ritual^ artificial saintship is 
essentially exclusive and persecuting; exclusive^ because 
the boundary-line that it draws between man and man is 
clear and tangible; there can be no mistake about it, no 
room for charitable constructions and surmises ; it is matter 
of ocular demonstration: ^ we, on this side the line^ are 
the people of God — you over there are out of the true fold, 
aliens and outcasts, with the wrath of God abiding on you.' 
A man may scruple passing such a judgment upon moral 
grounds merely — when character is the standard — the shades 
of moral merit and demerit being less sharply and definitely 
bounded off, running into each other ; our estimates of indi- 
vidual characters and actions being complicated, too, by cir- 
cumstances of mitigation or aggravation, the felt difficulty of 
measuring and weighing which serves as a wholesome check 
upon uncharitableness and presumption : — but if morality, 
character, is out of the question ; if religion consists in a 
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mere outward and arbitrary conventionalism^ there need he 
no difficulty or delicacy about the matter — it is a simple 
question of fact^ ascertainable by statistics. Look at the 
Church-book^ and you can tell as well as if the Lamb's Book 
of Life were lent from heaven for the occasion : the people 
that hand in written experiences and take the Lord's Supper 
are the Church, the people of God — the rest are only the 
Congregation, unregenerate seat-holders. Ritualism must be 
exclusive ; for it draws a definite^ visible line between man 
and man^ with salvation on the one side of it^ and perdition 
on the other. And^ for the same reason^ it is essentially 
persecuting ; since it puts religion in that to which force and 
fear^ the agencies of persecution^ are not obviously inappli- 
cable : whatever the absurdity of trying to force or frighten 
a man into a belief or sentiment^ there is none in trying to 
force or frighten him into a given corporeal act. Materialise 
religion^ and you materialise^ in the same proportion^ the 
instrumentalities of religious proselytism and conversion. 

It was the Judaical con&ning of religion in material 
forms, the Judaical ritualism and formality, that produced 
the first corruption of Christianity and the first quarrel in the 
Church ; mixed up and spoiled a free gospel with the beg- 
garly elements of bondage ; poisoned the bread of life with 
the old Leaven of the Pharisees, of which Christ had said^ 
^^ Beware ;'' brought into the Church the spirit of ecclesias- 
tical impertinence and busybodyism, actually sending men 
all the way from Jerusalem to Antioch, to tell the Christians 
there, that except they would do this and that after the 
manner of Moses, they could not be saved; raised a storm, the 
fear of which (with the hope of propitiating the powers that 
created it) tempted Paul himself to judaise, and mystify, and 
temporise, and become all things to all men, and so to hang 
a veil of words about the great Christian ideas, which is there 
to this day. 

Yet, after all, strong as the material form may be^ the 
spirit — the living soul — is stronger still. Natural, vital growth 
is mighty even as a mechanical force. The softest seed, if 
there be but life in it, will burst the hardest shell ; and the 
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growing power of a principle will make its way through all 
the wrappages and encasings of a form. The prophetic ad- 
ministration of religion — free, bold, reaching forth and press- 
ing forward to the future — will ever be too strong for the 
priestly — ^mechanical, servile, leaning lazily upon the past. 
There is Judaism, with all its passovers, and burnt-offerings, 
and golden candlesticks, down, sunk like lead in the depths 
of the past : and here is Christianity, up, now this moment 
at the top of the world, with its divine, everlasting symbols 
stimulating new thought and yielding new residts of life and 
action, (like the tree of life in the Apocalypse, that bare her 
fruit every month) — ^beaming light in life and hope in death, 
bracing the will of philanthropy and steadjong its aims, — a 
Comforter, a Spirit of Truth and of God, a Holy Spirit, 
dwelling with us for ever, with inspiration as new and fresh 
as when Christ had it first in his cottage-home at Nazareth. 



LECTURE IL 



In the former Lecture^ I took my illustrations of the tend- 
ency to materialise religion from Judaism and the early 
Judaical Christianity. My subject this morning is Religious 
Materialism as it eansts in the Catholic Church; the idea and 
practical workmgs of which wonderful institution — perhaps, 
taken altogether, the most wonderful that history has to 
shew — I shall now attempt to set before you. 

And what a magnificent thing that Catholic Church is ! 
Even a Protestant, from the highest latitudes of what has 
been reproachfully called the " frigid zone^' of heresy, must 
be cold indeed, not to look upon that marvellous fabric of 
the past, with foundations laid so solidly in a world^s faith 
and reverence, and superstructure so compact and towering, 
the work of generation after generation of architects, every 
man of them a master-builder — even a Protestant of the 
extremest sort must be cold indeed not to look upon this 
Catholic Church (now that we can look upon it from a 
distance) with the reverence — if not of sympathy, at least 
of wonder and wondering admiration. What a structure it 
is ! — with its hierarchy, ranging through long centuries, 
almost from apostolic days to our own, living side by side 
with forms of civilisation and uncivilisation the most diverse 
that can be imagined ; and, through all the fifteen hundred 
years and more of its existence, asserting an effective control 
over opinion and institution : with its pontificate, head and 
centre of Catholic unity (once of European civilisation), 
dating from the fisherman apostle, and still there in the 
city that heard St. Peter preach and saw him martyred, 
sitting in what is said to have been his chair, and bearing 
his keys, — shaken, exiled, broken again and again (by 
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schism after schism, by the Lutheran revolt, by French 
Revolutionism), yet always righting itself, and reasserting 
a vitality that neither force nor opinion has yet fairly put 
out, — once with its foot on the neck of kings, and the fate 
of kingdoms in its hands — ^even yet superintending the 
grandest ecclesiastical mechanism that men have seen, 
ordering feast-days and fast-days, regulating with omnipo* 
tent fiat the very diet of some millions of people in these 
British isles : with its countless bands of spiritual soldiery, 
trained, organised, and officered, as such a soldiery never were 
before or since — a race of men voluntarily relinquishing all 
that, to other men, makes life worth living, and contented to 
exist in an idea : with its missions and missionaries at the 
ends of the earth, converting nations by the hundred thou^- 
sand: with its magnificent and imposing ceremonial of 
masses, and sacraments, and festivals, making the worship 
of God both art and science (and none of the easiest to 
learn) : with its picturesque embodiments of religion to win 
an affectionate, imaginative devotion, its hard formularies 
of theology to task the memory, its tremendous mysteries to 
overwhelm the reason — backed by an infallibility that defies 
reason, and an inquisition to bend or break the will : with 
its confessional, to unlock all hearts and master the pro- 
foundest secrets of all consciences — that lever-fulcrum 
which he that has may move a world : claiming, not always 
without effect, to be a sort of Soul of the World, and to 
rule all the movements of the body as the spirit guides and 
governs the flesh. Such is, or has been, the mighty Catholic 
Church : and there it is still, cast down from what it was, 
but not destroyed — perplexed by the variousness and free- 
dom of an intellectual civilisation which it can neither sym- 
pathise with nor crush, but not in despair — laboriously 
adapting itself as it can to the Europe of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as it once adapted itself to the Europe of the twelfth — 
lengthening its cords and strengthening its stakes, enlarging 
the place of its tent, and stretching forth the curtains of its 
habitation — or, as we should say, in more literal and homely 
phrase, making new proselytes and building new chapels. 
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Such is the Catholic Church ; standing out in the fore- 
ground of one half of the world's history — the centre of 
intellectual^ social^ and political action — as the old Roman 
empire^ to which it succeeds^ is the chief and central figure 
in the other ; now^ indeed, reduced to rank as a second-rate 
power, or at best as only one power out of many that fill the 
field of view; yet, for all that, giving abundant signs that life 
is still in it. — It would be quite a mistake to attribute the 
rise of this wonderful institution to anything like a set, deli- 
berate scheme of usurpation upon the spiritual rights of man- 
kind. It grew up very gradually, and indeed naturally ; was 
moulded into its ultimate form by the pressure of many times 
and circumstances ; bears the marks, as much as any other 
institution, of the various ages and states of civilisation that 
have successively been contemporaneous with it. Catholi- 
cism, we may say in general, was the natural — and in a 
manner the necessary — product of such a religion as Chris- 
tianity coming into contact with the old Pagan modes of 
thought and feeling ; which, at the time that the Church was 
beginning to take consistence as an institution, had so re- 
cently been in possession of the Roman world, and which the 
new faith found itself obliged to stoop to conquer. Its doc- 
trines were not inventions, not priestly manufactures ; but 
the expression of prevalent tendencies of mind, the eflfect of 
general causes in the moral world. Its image-worship and 
hero-worship were actually wants of men^s minds. The 
graven images were the work of popular, rather than priestly 
hands; very much in the same way as it was by popular 
suggestion and compulsion that Aaron made the golden calf* 
Men could not come all at once from their gods many and 
lords many to the spiritual worship of the Living, True, and 
One; and a compromise was inevitable, unless there had 
been a standing miracle to prevent it. Thus the decision of 
the Council of Ephesus, that it should be permitted to the 
faithful to invoke Mary of Nazareth by the style and title of 
Mother of God, was received by the people out of doors 
with shouts of exultation ; the prelates, as they issued from 
the synod, were saluted with elfery expression of applauding 
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gratitade^ and the victory was celebrated with a general 
illumination. The doctrine was not made by priests : it was 
made for them^ forced upon them by irresistible popular 
feeling; and their share in the business was little more than 
to re^ster the act of the multitude. The confessional^ with 
its appended penances; the purgatory and masses for the 
dead; the consecration of saintly names and relics to a 
secondary species of religious worship ; the rise of monas- 
ticism, with its fasts and vigils — were all^ in like manner^ 
the product of general impulses of thought and feelings find- 
ing voice and expression in connexion with Christian ideas.^ 
The craving anxiety of the guilt-bound heart for some tangible 
assurance of Divine favour^ together with that distrust of 
the intuitions of conscience which is the concomitant and 
sign of superstition^ sent the pehitent to"* a priest^ a man of 
Godj for an oracle : and who would mind the length or 
severity of a penance that stood between him and hell-fire? — 
the longer and severer, the more sure to be effectual. The 
longing, regretful communings of affection with its dead 
prompted the desire and the hope of serving them, even in 
that far-off world of shadows, by prayer and sacrifice made 
effectual by sacerdotal mediation. And the social and moral 
disorders of an empire tottering to its fall, and giving every 
sign that the predicted end of the world was at hand, 
acting upon the oriental taste for solitary, contemplative 
abstraction — sent piety to watch, and pray, and fast, in 
caverns, or deserts, or on the tops of pillars. All these 
were natural tendencies of thought and feeling ; and their 
coincidence with the sympathies and interests of a priesthood 
would ensure their soon getting condensed into rite and 
institution. The dogmatising theology of Catholicism, the 
long creeds, fenced by short and sharp anathemas, were no 
extempore, arbitrary creation of priests ; but, in the first in- 
stance, a result of that taste and talent for theological syllo- 
gising which the Church borrowed from the preeminently 
subtle and disputatious Greek mind, and, in a later age, a 
reaction of Protestant antagonism. Even its frauds were 
pious frauds; were meant well; stand neither higher nor 
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lower in the scale of immorality than the modem Protestant 
expediency of retaining articles of belief that. are not be- 
lievedj forms of worship that are only forms^ and texts of 
Scripture that are known and confessed forgeries. Its mys- 
teries were wanted to stimulate and satisfy the sense of 
wonder ; which^ in ignorant and coarse minds^ cannot find 
food enough in the natural mysteries of life and the universe^ 
but must always be running hither and thither after the 
supernatural and the unnatural. Its authority was the 
authority of refinement over barbarism^ of knowledge over 
ignorance^ of thought over brute force ; asserted in the tone^ 
and enforced by the appliances that barbarism^ ignorance^ 
and brute force needed. The hierarchy was inherited or 
copied from the Jewish theocracy ; a sort of Christian trans- 
lation of Leviticus. And the pontificate itself was^ in its 
origin^ a simple moral priority^ conceded (probably even 
before it was claimed) to the bishop or chief presbyter of 
the metropolitan church; carried to the astounding height 
that it subsequently reached by the action and reaction of 
a great number and variety of circumstances^ and a great 
number and variety of minds — here a little, and there a 
little — one step at a time — till a sort of Jacob's ladder was 
finished^ as high as the sky^ by which each successive father 
of the faithful might climb his way into a seventh heaven of 
power and glory. 

There is nothing very shocking, then, in the rise and 
growth of this vast Catholic Church 3 though there may be 
much to deplore in the low state of civilisation that needed 
or allowed of such a production, and much to reprobate in 
its later history. It arose out of a great number of interests^ 
convictions, passions, aspirations, intellectual and moral 
wants and habits, embodied into an organised institution 
by a succession of powerful minds, themselves partaking of 
these varied influences, and often giving expression to them 
in a direction coincident with the highest interests of hu- 
manity. And we cannot deny to this ancient Church the 
merit of having, on the whole, worked well. It was a great 
thing for Europe, during the centuries of darkness and con- 
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fusion that came between the downfid of the Roman empire 
and the revival of law and settled government^ to have a 
Church — a spiritual guidance and government — a power not 
of the worlds and greater than the world — a power reposing 
upon Ideas^ and* often successfully asserting those ideas in 
opposition to the Brute Force which was the only other 
great European power. It was much for Europe to have an 
intellectual and spiritual power like this^ visibly embodied 
and fixed in an institution ; a living, speaking word of 6od^ 
as it were ; speaking aa with Divine authority — and, not sel* 
dom, with sometiung almost resembling Divine wisdom and 
beneficence — to the chaos of misrule and unrule in which the 
world lay weltering and tumbling, and doubtfully feeling its 
way to the new creation that was to be 5 a power which, had 
its missionaries out in the far North of Germany, Prussia, 
and Anglo-Saxon Britain, sowing the seed that was one day 
to bear, in the proportion of fifty, sixty, and a hundredfold^ 
the richest and ripest fruits of a moral civilisation; which 
could interpose,' and often did interpose, with voice potential, 
between oppression and its victim; proclaimed Truces of 
God to the ferocious savagery of public and private war ; 
charged itself with the protection of those young Italian 
republics, in which, by a sort of metempsychosis, the soul 
of ancient Greece seemed to live again ; prepared, by precept 
and example, the emancipation of the serfs ; cherished, in 
the consecrated asylum of its abbeys and monasteries, germs 
of civilisation, which, if cast carelessly out on the wide world, 
would only have been trodden under foot of men ; and, by 
its works of art, its stately ceremonial, its example of a well- 
organised legal polity, kept up an action upon popular sen- 
timent and opinion, which, with all its defects and misdirec- 
tions, saved humanity from lapsing into utter barbarism, and 
heralded the way of a new spiritual and social civilisation.— 
The Catholic Church, whatever else it may have done, once 
did all this. It is easy to talk of ' idolatry' and ' super- 
stition;' but it needs no great philosophy to see that the 
new superstition was infinitely more humanising tiian the 
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old^ and the new idolatry (if idolatry it must be called) was 
an immense advance upon that which it replaced ; giving the 
popular imagination idols, images, that were types not of its 
own barbarism, but of the Good, the Beautiful, the morally 
True; substituting Holy FamiUes for Thor and Odin, and 
the Cro88-<-symbol of meek, relying endurance — ^for the beak 
and claw of the old Roman Eagle. 

The mischief of all this lay — like that which we. formerly 
found in the ritual and hierarchical element of Judaism — ^iu 
the attempt to ^ve it an artificial fixity ; in the connecting 
it with an institution that was held to be divine, and an 
authority that was alleged to be infallible. So long as the 
materialism of the Roman Church — ^whether pictorial, ritual, 
hierarchical, or dogmatic — expressed the highest ideas that 
men had, the best elements of the existing mental and moral 
world ; so long as it was in advance of the average intellect 
and heart of humanity, and had power to carry on both to 
higher and better things ; so long as it was a result of vital, 
organic growth, and not of dead, mechanical pressure — so 
long it was good, it was true. The sin of Rome and her 
Church against humanity, like that of Jerusalem and her 
Church, lies not exactly in having materialised religion — - 
clothed religion in material types and forms, — ^but in identi- 
fying the forms of religion with religion itself, in obstinately 
confining and imprisoning religion in its forms, not giving 
it air when it was sick and dying for want of air, — keeping 
the free, living spirit closely pent up in the same eternal 
prison of an arbitrary and cumbrous ritual, an artificial 
hierarchical mechanism, and an infallible creed, containing 
dogmas at which common sense revolts, enforced by ana- 
themas at which humanity shudders, — and so enacting that 
there should be no change or progression without a life-and- 
death conflict, compelling the spirit of reform to be revo- 
lutionary, giving Europe a whole century of religious war, 
and bequeathing to the Churches formed out of her ruins a 
character of sectarianism, partisanship, and fiery denuncia- 
tion, which, but for the presence of a spirit stronger than 
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that of sects and churches^ would have left the world by this 
tfane as far from Christianity and Christian civilisation as in 
the days of Hildebrand and Innocent III. 

For we shall find, if we look at the matter fairly and con- 
siderately, that there is scarcely one of the great material 
forms of the Catholic Church that is not the expression, 
more or less, of ideas which have affinity with essential and 
everlasting truth ; which once were true ; which are eternally 
true, in a sense — only that the stubborn retention of the old, 
outworn, outgrown forms, cuts them off from all connexion 
with reality, and forces them into a shape in which they be- 
come essential and everlasting falsehoods* 

Thus the ideas of Church, Church Authority, Church 
Infallibility, Apostolical Succession — ^which may be regarded 
as the ruling ideas of Catholicism (all the rest of its pecu- 
liarities being either corollaries from these, or mere acci^ 
dental accretions) — are all ideas that have an element of 
truth in them, and may be translated into the language of 
truth. Undoubtedly there is (or, if not is, might, could, 
and should be) a Church Universal, a Communion of Saints^ 
a fellowship of good and true minds, reaching through all 
time and spread over all lands ; a union of all minds and 
hearts in great moral convictions — in a faith — faith in one 
another, faith in truth, and in a true God : we can conceive 
of such a fellowship, or Church, as this — a kingdom of 
heaven, of heavenly truth and love, upon the earth : we can 
form the idea; it was the idea in which Christ lived and 
died t-— we may conceive of such a Church (whether with ot 
without what is called 'ecclesiastical polity') — a general per- 
vasion of the spirit of humanity with Christ's spirit, a king- 
dom of Christ and of God, which, beginning like a grain of 
mustard seed, should gradually grow up, by the expansive 
vitality that is in all true and good things, into a tree — a 
tree of life— -giving fruit and shelter to all the kindreds of 
men* This is the Christian conception of a Church Catholic 
or Universal. — And such a Church would have authority ; it 
would (to borrow the favourite old Jesuit illustration) be a 
kind of Soul of the World, whose will would be law to the 
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body^ guiding and governing all the movements of the body, 
circulating vitality to every limb^ sending the light of faith 
and the life of love through all social institutions and or- 
ganisations. Such a Church would be^ in a manner^ infal- 
lible: the united moral conceptions of a community of minds, 
each of them free^ and dealing with reality on its own ac- 
count— ^ the conscience of the human race — cannot be fitlse. 
We might almost say of such a Church, that its theological 
interpretations of Scripture woidd be infallible ^ since^ if we 
could but know the general, collective impression which 
Scripture makes on the collective intellect of mankind--^ 
exercised freely^ unbribed and unintimidated — we should 
have, in this united and consentaneous experience of myriads 
of minds, variously endowed and trained— what now we have 
not, and cannot have — the natural sense of Scripture, the 
sense which it is naturally fitted to convey: error would 
neutralise error, leaving a clear balance of truth ; and, after 
striking out of the account, as accidental and exceptional, 
all interpretations that have not stood the test of the general 
intellectual experience of mankind, we should have, in the 
residual faith of the Church universal, something like a 
standard scriptural theology. And such a Church would 
realise the idea of the Apostolical Succession, the Christian 
hierarchy, or royal priesthood ; would be quickened by the 
same Holy Spirit, or divine breath, that made fishermen and 
mechanics kings and priests unto God; a spirit not at all 
confined to one littie territory of some miles square, called 
' Apostolic See,^ or one solitary dynasty of Italian princes 
called ^ Popes' — but filling all things, with an omnipresence 
as of the Ood whose spirit it is. — There is an essential ele- 
ment of truth, then, in these favourite ideas of Catholicism. 
There have even been times in. history when Catholicism has 
been the nearest existing approximation to the realities at 
which they point. But they have been confined in the 
material forms of a low moral civilisation, hardened and 
artificialised into mechanism, cast into a mould in which 
they ha.ve been forcibly kept, getting progressively falser and 
falser as the world has got older and wiser — till the Uni- 
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yersality has become only another name for a sectarianism aa 
narrow and intolerant as any that the world has seen^ giving 
a sectarian tone and temper to the very churches that protest 
and revolt against it^ — the Infallibility hais committed itself 
to absurdity after absurdity^ at which reason turns giddy 
and faith has no resource but to shut her eyes^ — and the 
Apostolical Succession has been narrowed into a mere dynasty 
of priests and pontiffs^ a hierarchy of magicians saving souls 
by machinery^ opening and shutting the kingdom of heaven 
by a Sesame of hieroglyphs and incantations, which it would 
have been the labour of a lifetime to make so much as intel- 
ligible to St. Peter or St. PauL 

And so there is essential truth in the image*worahip and 
hero-worship of Catholicism ; the reverence of suntly me- 
mories and relics; the consecration to affection^ and to a 
sort of devotion, of pictorial delineations of the illustrious 
and heroic dead ; the feeling that they are not dead, that the 
True and Good do not die, but live on, in changed forms and 
under new conditions, an indestructible element of the great 
eternal All. Christ and his holy ones are Mediators be« 
tween God and man, and between man and God ; lifting man 
high up into fellowship with God, and bringing down the 
truth and love of God to reign in the life of man. And they 
are ever before God, making, as it were, intercession for us; 
their ssdntly prayers and lives living in His presence with 
whom nothing dies, pleading with his eternal Providence for 
the prosperous progression of the great moral and social 
interests that have cost his children so much in toil and mar- 
tyrdom — pledges given by God to man of the ultimate pur- 
poses of His rule — pledges given by man to God of appre- 
ciation of those purposes, and resolute fidelity to them. 
Well is it to feel that the spirits of the loved and honoured 
dead are ever near to us ; well, to hear the voices of the 
dead in tbe daily and hourly calls that Providence gives us 
to be workers together with them and God : and, if a con- 
scious participation in the interests and doings of the world 
they have left be among the conditions of their new exist- 
ence, well is it that we seek tbe repose of their souls, j^^such 
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a faithful reaping of the harvest they have gown as that no 
anxious misgiving for us or it shall bring the shadow of a 
shade between them and the eternal sunshine. And well 
may their images be held dear by us. There is divinity in 
the human face and form beaming with the moral expression 
of truths magnanimity^ heroic love : and when Art has fixed 
this expression in enduring form of picture or statuary^ re- 
fined and exalted from the Actual into the Ideal^ and when 
death has consecrated it with the religion of another worlds 
Philosophy herself need not be ashamed to own the mani* 
festation of a present God. God is nearer to us in a Car- 
toon or a Holy Family, than even in the grass of the field 
or the fowls of the air. 

All this is true, then ; is beautiful and natural. But when 
these material forms, instead of being free, vital expressions 
of the spirit of religion, come to confine and cramp that 
spirit ; when an artificial, theological consecration takes place 
of the natural; when priests take it upon them to say, by 
the complex legal mechanism they call canonisation^ ' You 
shall worship our saints, in our way, whether in your judg- 
ment they be saints or sinners — you shall bend before our 
images, whether to you they image beauty or ugliness — not 
a breath of the Spirit of God shall come upon you, unless 
you seek it through their and our mediation ; and if you will 
not pray and pay your relations out of purgatory, there they 
shall stay, while you go to a place where neither prigdng nor 
paying shall avail you;* — then it is time for the spirit of 
humanity to rise up in revolt against this poor, coarse mate- 
rialism, — to proclaim that the pictures are, after all, only 
coloured canvass, and the images only carved wood, — that 
the saints are but men, and dead men, — and that the spirit's 
worship is alone due to the Divine, ever-living Spirit, who is 
above, around and within us ; who needs no mediatory in- 
tercession, whether of saint or priest; for He is a Father rich 
in mercy to all that call upon him, a God in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being. 

And this is the Real Presence that has been dogmatised 
about and fought for> with hard words and harder blows, by 
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parties both of which proved but too well that the Real Pre- 
sence was not with them. This pervading ubiquity of God 
in his works> chiefly in his noblest work of all — the heart 
and deed of a Man good and true — is the only Ueal Presence 
that any rational being need concern himself to understand 
and feel. I doubt not there often has been^ and is^ a real 
presence of God and Christ in the famous Catholic sacra- 
ment^ as in all other material forms and acts in which 
man embodies his spiritual strivings and aspirations. The 
mistake — and an infinite mistake it is — lies in narrowing 
and peculiarising the universal^ imprisoning the living spirit 
in a dead form^ attempting to appropriate God all to oneself 
or one's party; in sayings ' God is here^ but He is not there; 
He is here when the priestly enchanter has said or sung 
the form of incantation in that case made and provided, but 
He was not here before ; God is with us, but not with you ; 
He only comes at the call of the duly initiated sacerdotal 
magician — the Eternal One, whom the heavens cannot con- 
tain, is here bodily, in the hands of our priest.^ — In this, 
again, it is not the mere materiaBsing of religion that does 
the mischief, but the confining religion in material forms, 
which, perhaps, were once a fit and convenient garment for 
it ; the identifying a spirit that is vital and infinite with forms 
that are mechanical and finite. 

By its monastic institutions, the Catholic Church mate- 
rialises the idea of Unworldliness, Heavenly- mindedness. 
Here, likewise, is truth — vital, essential truth — but turned 
into pernicious falsehood by being hardened into mechanism. 
There is something grand and beautiful in the principle that 
prompted the aspiration after a diviner life than man lives 
here, that gave men strength to renounce earth for heaven, 
to escape from the world and the evil of the world together, 
and make a bright, green garden spot — an Oasis of God—' 
in the midst of the world's vnldemess, where piety, learning, 
meditation, kindheartedness should reign sequestered and 
alone, and the soul rest in God, and serve Him day and night 
in his temple, with prayer, and vigil, and solemn chant — 
where a thoughtful philanthropy^ could tend and trim the 
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sacred fire wliicfa^ then flickering on the verge of extinguish- 
ment^ was^ in after-days^ to burn forth with a brightness as 
of the sun in his strength ; — this is, or was, very grand and 
beautiful : who can read, even now, such a book as that of 
Thomas k Kempis, without the sympathy of reverence for 
the earnest, deep-thoughted pietism that it enshrines ? — All 
this^ or great part of it, was true once ; and it is right that 
the debt which civilisation and humanity owe to those gather- 
ings of the gentle and the wise should be paid in a generous 
and kindly appreciation. — But when this was hardened into 
law and positive institution, and the free aspirations of indi- 
viduality were legalised into binding vows ; when the enor- 
mous moral solecism was committed, of identifying spiritual 
unworldliness with a local and physical living out of the 
world; when artifice and fanaticism marked monkery for 
their own, and the morality of fasts^ vigils, and penances^ 
long prayers and vain repetitions, extruded the morality of 
a free, spiritual gospel ; when the cloister was no more the 
asylum of thought, but its prison, and Christianity was placed 
not in a temper of mind, but in a mode of life, — it was time 
that the living spirit should burst and rend the dead form, 
that offended humanity should reassert the rights of nature^ 
that Christian men should make loud protest for the liberty 
with which Christ had made them free, against the traditions 
of Scribes and Pharisees (many of them hypocrites), and go 
back to society and domesticity to obey the law that is as 
old as the heavens and the earth. 

The Catholic Church materialises most grossly the idea 
of Faith. Undoubtedly there is truth in those representations 
of religion which make it a principle of faith — of faith even 
in mysteries. I have little sympathy with that species of 
theological rationalism which turns contemptuously away 
from the notion of mystery^ and will believe in nothing but 
what it can define, and logically prove, and measure all round. 
We live in the heart of a whole universe of mystery, where 
all is wonderful, fathomless, infinite ; the very little that we 
know having its outgoings in a boundless Unknown. We 
must walk by faith rather than sight. The very being of 
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God is a truth rather of moral impression than of syllogistic 
demonstration. Religion is not knowledge^ but faith ; a cast- 
ing oneself forth with boundless^ quenchless trust upon the 
Unseen Eternal One^ who is the dimly felt object of impulses 
and aspirations within us, which^ our hearts tell us> must 
have an objective Reality answering to them — ^which Reality 
we call God. The principle of all religion is faith ; faith in 
the inscrutable — in that which is higher than ourselves^ and 
not measurable by any scale that we can apply to it ; f^h in 
a purpose and a Providence whose goings forth have been 
from everlasting and reach on into everlasting ; in a word^ 
futh in mysteries. But then they must be God's mysteries, 
not man^s ; they must be the real mysteries of life and the 
universe — not the factitious, made mysteries of a theological 
abracadabra. It is too much for men to manufacture con- 
tradictions and word-puzzles, and then turn upon us and say, 
^ These things are mysteries, and you must believe them as 
you believe the shining of the sun, though that is a mystery ; 
and if you can^t believe, you must try and pray God to help 
you ; and if you won't believe, God will punish and perse- 
cute you to all eternity.^ — It is in this way that the Catholic 
Church, and all the great Protestant sects (and nearly all 
little ones), confine and imprison, in hard material forms, 
the principle that is the lifers breath of all religion 5 substi* 
tuting, for the reliance of the heart on the True and Good, 
for the repose of trust upon an Infinite God, whom the heart 
feels after though the understanding cannot comprehend 
Him, for the wondering worship of imagination before a 
Wisdom and a Goodness that are past finding out — substi^ 
tuting for this, prostration of intellect before the dicta and 
dogmata of priests, and calling that faith; condensing the 
accumulated rubbish of generation after generation of monkish 
and priestly theologians into creeds and formulas as hard 
and dry as the hearts and heads that concocted them, and 
calling these dwirie mysteries^ things which it is impiety to 
doubt^ perdition to disbelieve, and salvatioQ to receive whole 
and undefiled. 

It is a very extraordinary fallacy, I may remark, in pass- 
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ing — that of fancying that there is any peculiar feeling of 
repose and security in the belief that leans itself against an 
infallible Church ; that the freedom which is relinquished is 
at aU compensated by a special trustfulness and assurance 
of mind not to be found elsewhere. There is no radical dif- 
ference between Catholic and Protestant in this matter. 
The thoughtful Catholic must know^ as often as he thinks^ 
that his belief in the infallibility of his Church is only bis 
belief — at the most^ only va probably true condition of his in- 
dividual intellect : the foundation is human and fallible ; and 
though he pile infallibility upon it heaven-high^ the whole 
fabric shares the weakness of the weakest part. A thought- 
ful Catholic must have as much trouble as other thoughtful 
men in adjusting the proportions of his knowledge and his 
belief: — while the ignorant sectarian Protestant (whether of 
the Episcopalian or the Muggletonian denomination) has as 
large a measure of the desiderated assurance of conviction, 
is as sure that his opinions are the very thoughts of God, as 
any Spanish or Italian peasant. The fanaticism of ignorance 
is the same everywhere, bold and blind — and the thoughtful- 
ness of knowledge is the same everywhere, cautious and cri- 
tical of its mere opinions, while reposing, in all the devout- 
ness of faith, upon its moral convictions. 

It would seem, if the appearances of the present can be 
taken as any augury of the future, as if this mighty Catholic 
Church — with a facility of self-adaptation to changing con- 
ditions of civilisation which is really wonderful in a creed 
and ritual of so much fixity — ^were likely again, for some time 
to come, to be a conquering power among us. Certainly 
there is no sect, as far as I can see, that is just now so con* 
fident of its powers of proselytism and self-extension. There 
is nothing strange in this, considering the wonderfully low 
ebb to which orthodoxy has reduced all the real iProtestant 
feeling of the country. After all, there are only two reli- 
gions in the world — ^the religion of Authority and the religion 
of Individual Conviction : and, considering how the former 
of these predominates in what is called British Protestantism,, 
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there can scarcely be a doubt but that a well-managed prose* 
lytising action on the sectarian mind of the nation would 
produce a plentiful harvest of conversions. The sort of Pro- 
testantism that we have so much of is the very stuff for Rome 
to work upon. The raving about Popery, and Antichrist, 
and Papal Abominations, with which we have so long been 
nauseated, is simply fuel and fire to the very spirit in the 
prevalence of which a well-organised Romish agitation would 
ultimately find its best strength. If once the Catholic priest- 
hood can bring themselves and their Church fairly into con- 
tact with what calls itself the Protestant mind of this country, 
there is much safety in predicting that the result will be a 
strange loosening and breaking up of old ecclesiastical and 
sectarian connexions ; a result which I see no reason for very 
solicitously deprecating. It is not likely to make any sect 
more bigotedly dogmatical than it is already, and the dis- 
cipline might, in many ways, be beneficial. — There is little 
to fear for religious liberty, in any case. If this were in the 
keeping of sectaries, we should long ago have taken leave of 
it. A spirit is abroad in the affairs of men, stronger than 
that of sectarian proselytism and domination — a spirit of 
humanity, intelligence, and social equality — over which no 
tribe of religionists whatever need hope to gain any long and 
lasting triumph. Catholicism itself will, in its further pro- 
gress (if it be destined to progress), do as it has done in time 
past — take up and carry along with it more and more of the 
elements of that new intellectual and moral civilisation which 
is sure of its ground, let sects fare as they may ; it will be 
modified, in its spirit and practical workings, as it has been 
modified, by the unsectarianising influences of literature, 
philosophy and political combination: and, should it ever 
come into practical collision with the intellect of the age, 
there will be all the reaction that the occasion may require. 

Meanwhile there is, and increasingly must be, a mutual 
approximation of the simply and wisely good, of all churches 
and of no churchw The great tendencies of modern thought 
and feeling are essentially unsectarianising; move in the 
direction of an appreciating sympathy with the True, the 
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Good^ and the Beautiful^ by whatever strange^ uncouth 
nomenclature they may chance to disguise themselves. 
However it may fare with sects and churches (which^ after 
all, matters extremely little), there is, and must be, a progres- 
sive and united approximation of free and true minds from 
all points^ towards that Divine philosophy of the Peasant- 
Prophet by whose name the world loves to call itself — a 
philosophy which lays the foundation of a spiritual theology 
and rears the superstructure of a spiritual religion — uttered 
in one of the sublimest sentences that ever fell from the lips 
of man, and there, from age to age, in the Bible that we all 
but worship, bringing the Finite Human into communion 
with the Infinite Divine — ^6od is a spirit^ and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth/ 



LECTURE III. 



In examining with you^ last Sunday mornings the Material 
Forms of the Catholic Church — the forms in which it em- 
bodies and materialises the religious idea — we found that 
that Church exemplifies each of the four sorts of this Reli- 
gious Materialism which I specified in the first of these 
Lectures. With its artistical delineations of the objects of 
its worship^ the complicated ritualism of its modes of wor- 
ship^ the vast hierarchical machinery that it sets up to work 
the ritualism^ and the dogmatic formularies in which it con- 
denses its conceptions of theological truth — this Catholic 
Church stands out in the foreground of the religious history 
of mankind as the most variously and thoroughly mate- 
rialised of all the modifications of Christianity. 

These characteristics of Catholicism are not, however, 
by any means, of co-ordinate significance. The ritual and 
hierarchical may be regarded as constituting the ruling 
idea of the religion : the others are either consequences of 
these, or mere accidental accretions. Thus the artistical 
materialism — the image-worship and hero-worship — was a 
result of the compromise into which Christianity found itself 
obliged to enter with the old Paganism, which it formally 
displaced, but whose spirit it was unable to eject from the 
mind of Roman and Gothic Europe ; and so the two met 
half-way, and agreed upon a new Queen of Heaven and a 
new celestial hierarchy of heroes and demi-gods. The theo- 
logical dogmatism was, in the earlier ages of the Church, 
borrowed from the subtle and syllogising Greek mind, which 
seemed as if expressly created for the creed-making depart- 
ment ; and subsequently it received a new impulse and de- 
velopment from the antagonism of Protestant insurgency. 
Dogmatism is not a primary, ruling characteristic of the 
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religion. Catholicism is ecclesiastical rather than theologi- 
cal. The theological ideas which it has in common with the 
Protestant sects — such as faith^ creed, orthodoxy, heresy — 
are all, in Catholicism, subordinate to the ecclesiastical idea. 
The faith which it makes so much of is faith in the Church, 
its creeds are Church-canons for the faithful to obey, ortho- 
doxy is submission to the Church, heresy is insubordination 
to the Church : Church is the centre around which all the 
rest revolves. Priestly and ecclesiastical authority is the 
genius of the Catholic religion. 

It is quite different with the sects that have protested and, 
revolted against Rome. With these the theology — the creed 
— is nearly every thing. If we except the Episcopal Church 
of England (of vrhich it would be difficult to say what its 
ruling idea is, unless it be that of compromise and expe- 
diency — a little of every thing) — with this exception, the 
ruling idea of the Protestant churches is theological rather 
than ecclesiastical. Salvation by a creed — or, in theological 
phrase. Justification by Faith — is the central idea of Pro- 
testant sectarianism : with admixtures, indeed, in larger or 
smaller proportions, of the ritual and hierarchical elements ; 
with sacraments, as Baptism and the Lord^s Supper ; with 
quasi-sacraments, as Confirmation, Matrimony, Holy Orders, 
or pretended Holy Orders ; with a clergy, more or less par- 
taking of the character of a priesthood, to administer the 
sacraments — but still (if we leave out of view English Epis- 
copacy, which is altogether an anomaly in Protestantism) 
with a creed rather than a priesthood, a set of opinions rather 
than a ritual, for the determining and central characteristic 
of each sectarian community. The Creed is the main thing 
with Protestants, as the Church is the main thing with 
Catholics. 

Of course, I am speaking of Protestantism as it now is, 
and has been from the earliest period of its assuming an 
organised form : not of the principle and spirit of the Re- 
formation, which was that of revolt and insurrectionary free- 
dom — but of the results of the Reformation, when that spirit 
had exhausted its first wild energy, and the old habit of con- 
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formity and submission began to reassert its power* The 
principle of the Protestant reformation had nothing to do 
with creeds. It was religious rather than theological. The 
famous Justification by Faith of Luther and his co-reformers 
was originally, like Paul's Justification by Faith, a conviction 
rather than a dogma^ a moral impulse rather than an opinion; 
an expression of the directness, freedom, and spirituality of 
man^s relations to 6od^ apart from all ritual conditions or 
priestly mediation. With Paul, it was the antithesis of jus- 
tification by the Levitical ceremonial; with Luther, it was 
the antithesis of justification by penances, masses and in- 
dulgences. And a grand idea it was, that of Justification by 
Faith alone, while it remained an idea, before it got hardened 
and formalised into a dogma ; — it was a grand idea, worthy 
of the mighty Sixteenth Century that gave it being. When 
priests and monks had taken to sell salvation on slips of paper 
or parchment ; when pope after pope was issuing that most 
extraordinary small-note currency, consisting of spiritual 
bills of exchange payable to bearer on demand in the other 
world ; when Heaven, Salvation, the Grace of God in Christ, 
were made marketable commodities, priced and ticketed, 
bought and sold — till thinking men began to doubt whether 
there really could be any heaven at all, and religion was 
perishing between ritualism and worldliness ; it was time for 
the Spirit of God that is in man to awake, and speak out, 
and protest against the hierarchy of Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites, that came between man and his Maker with tra- 
ditions making void the law of God, and to preach again the 
old Gospel that we are all children of God by faith ; that the 
relation of man to God is free, direct, spiritual, individual ; 
that we are justified by faith; that individual belief in God, 
trust in God, the turning of the heart and soul to love and 
serve the One everlastingly.Good is the thing that justifies a 
man, puts him right with God and heaven. — This was the 
spirit and power of the Lutheran protest against Rome. It 
was not creed against creed, nor creed against priesthood. 
It was not creed at all, in its beginnings: it was reality 
against formalism, the prophet against the priest, the spirit 
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of religion and humanity against priestly and ecclesiastical 
conventionalisms. It was not even what we call the ^ pro- 
gress of the human mind' casting off theological absurdities, 
so much as it was the uprising of the human heart and con- 
science against ecclesiastical immoralities. ^ Sufficiency of 
Scripture* and ^ Right of Private Judgment,' which we are 
in the habit of calling ^ principles of the reformation/ — were 
quite subordinate principles, taken up as an after-thought, in 
self-defence, and miserably ill understood. The main spring, 
the great moving power of the Lutheran reformation, lay in 
a moral impulse, a seeking of God and heaven for oneself 
without priestly aid or hinderance — of which impulse ^Justi- 
fication by Faith' was the verbal expression and embodiment. 
Yet this did not last long. This very Justification by 
Faith, after bursting the material forms of a 'ritual and 
priestly Church, and giving the spirit of religion a brief 
breathing-time, itself got hardened and materialised into a 
form as formal as any of those which it had broken. Men 
made a creed of it ; and they spoiled it. They turned faith 
into opinion, defined opinion by creeds, hedged round creeds 
by anathemas — and there was the world as far as ever from 
the real Justification by Faith. Once a living, burning con- 
viction, an eternal moral truth as old as the creation, — (for 
man is justified by faith — his convictions, his spiritual re- 
liances, are his strength, his moral safety or salvation, put 
him right and keep him right with God and the universe,) — 
once an eternal truth, indicative of that profoundest and 
grandest of spiritual relations which connects man with 
God — and now artificialised and falsified, a dry, husky tech- 
nicality, which cannot be named but our thoughts imme- 
diately run to Church-of-England homilies and folio com- 
mentaries on the Epistle to the Galatians, — this is the his- 
tory of Justification by Faith, as it is of all other great moral 
ideas that theologians have taken into their care and keeping. 
The whole conception of faith, justification, salvation, is 
spoiled by technicality ; falsified through and through. In- 
stead of faith — living, saving faith — a faith consisting of 
moral convictions — a faith of the heart in truth and right ; 
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we have got opinions (about such thitigs as Election and 
the Trinity, and the righteousness and atonement of Christ)^ 
wfaich^ true or false^ never saved any man^ have no saving 
power about them — but lie dead and cold on the surface of 
the mind, without touching the springs of thought and affec- 
tion^ leaving character neither better nor worse than if they 
were not there ; we have made salvation itself a technicality 
(a thing not which is, here, now^ in a man's own heart, but 
which is to be in his localisation after death,) a thing con- 
tingent upon another technicality-^ the right interpretation 
of the words of an ancient book : and we have made ortho- 
doxy — ^which once meant rightness of thought, right-minded- 
ness, moral and mental uprightness — to mean being on the 
right side, that is, on our side^ in a question of biblical inter- 
pretation; a thing perfectly compatible with ignorance the 
most gross^ prejudice the most dense, and bigotry the most 
intolerant and sour. We have an artificial salvation, an arti- 
ficial faith^ an artificial orthodoxy. All the grandest and 
profoundest of our moral ideas we have cramped up in stiff 
mechanical forms, till the whole truth and significance of 
them are gone ; and there they lie in the mind — rather, upon 
the mind — an extraneous, unassimilated dead weighty cut off 
from all connexion with the great life-circulation of thought 
and emotion. 

I do not allege all this in the way of complaint against 
the early Reformers. They did what they could. They had 
their work to do, as we have ours j and well for us, if we do 
our work as thoroughly as they did theirs. They had to make 
good their revolt against Rome ; and men can scarcely be ex- 
pected to be philosophers in the very heat and stir of a battle 
for the right to exist. And, after all, creeds had their truth 
and beauty once : if they had not been wanted, they would 
not have been made. Every extensive and lasting embodi- 
ment of men^s convictions and impulses exists in virtue of 
wants which it satisfies, and felt moral utilities which it sub- 
serves. The dogmatic symbols of the Lutheran and Calvin- 
istic reformation were a natural and inevitable compromise 
between the new instinct of theological intellectualism and 
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the old habit of Church unity and submission. And if men 
must be bounds better to be creed-bound than priest-bound 
— ^that is, if the creed be of one's own making. Those creeds 
of the sixteenth century helped to keep men together ; gave 
unity and cohesion to forces that would else have been per- 
petually starting asunder ; gave body — definiteness and tan- 
gibility — to the objects of the reform movement; enabled 
men to rely on themselves and on one another, to know where 
they were and what they were about. There is something 
venerable in these first 'rude endeavours of men to make a 
religion for themselves out of the Bible, without help or 
hinderance from priest or pope : and the early creeds had this 
merit — that they were really believed, actually expressed the 
ideas of the age that gave them birth. But when, from being 
the organic expression of men's convictions and moral striv- 
ings, creeds come to press upon intellect and heart with dead 
mechanical force ; when the faith and forms of one genera- 
tion attempt to fasten themselves, by bribery and intimida- 
tion, upon all other generations in perpetuity, as if, because 
it happened to be so in the beginning, so it is to be world 
without end — then it is time for Individuality to protest 
against Sectarianism, as Sectarianism protested against 
Church ; it is time for the spirit of religion to rend and tear 
the form in which the past has imprisoned it, to exchange 
dead creeds for living convictions, and mechanical fixity for 
organic growth. 

Throughout the whole extent and variety of modern Pro- 
testant sectarianism, we see the mechanical and formal ex- 
truding the vital and spiritual ; we see the grandest moral 
ideas withered up into theological formulas. Not that this 
tendency is peculiarly Protestant — the Catholic theology 
shares it in about an equal degree : but in Catholicism it is 
modified by the presence and predominance m the ritual 
spirit, and is partially neutralised, in its practical working, 
by a tasteful and humanising image- worship ; in sectarian 
Protestantism the spirit of theological artificiality reigns un- 
checked and alone. — The idea of Divine Inspiration, for 
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instance — breathing of God upon the soul — is miserably 
mechanised, straitened and shut up in a mechanical form. 
Instead of a vital moral impulse, touching the springs of 
thought and affection, a divine spirit of truth leading into 
truth — we have that poor, cold> artificial thing, intellectual 
infallibility. Thus we say, ^ The Bible is an inspired book 
(which it is, to a degree in which perhaps no other book is 
inspired, instinct with a life and living power that can only 
come from the Fountain of life) — ^ the Bible is an inspired 
book^ a kind of written word of God — therefore prophets 
and apostles were infallible, could not make mistakes. To say 
that a prediction has been falsified by history, that a train of 
reasoning is illogical, that a cosmogony is unphilosophical — 
is to deny inspiration, to disbelieve the word of God.' Bible- 
worship has, with us, taken the place of the old Catholic 
image-worship. It really would seem that the Bible, and 
the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants. We worship 
the Book as devoutly as our fathers worshipped the Virgin 
and the Saints. The faith and reverence which our best 
human sympathies and profoundest religious convictions 
cannot but give to this wonderful collection of writings — to 
the divine spirit of beauty, power, love, moral earnestness 
that breathes through it — ^is hardened into a mere theological 
homage to the letter ; even to the letter of a particular text^ 
of a particular translation ; the text being known all the while 
to be partly fraudulent, and the translation to be considerably 
erroneous; yet both text and translation zealously main- 
tained, that people's faith may not be shaken. We worship 
the Bible. We allow of no religious tnith except biblically 
deduced opinions; no religious education without Bible, 
whole and unmutilated, for reading and spelling-book; no 
religious instruction for grown men and women without a 
Bible-text for motto and preface ; no religious worship even, 
without a Bible-chapter interpolated at the right time and 
place between prayer and hymn. Morality, religion, theo- 
logy, must all be biblical. Religion is not in ourselves, but 
in the book; the sense of which is to be got at by hard 
reading. Inspiration is a thing that was once ; that is now 
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past and distant^ external to us^ and to be brought near by 
' evidences/ Christianity is a congeries of opinions to be 
proved ; the materials of the proof Ijdng in the Bible, or in 
books proving the authenticity and inspiration of the Bible. 
The end of all which is, that the Bible is not understood, is 
not appreciated, is precisely the least understood and appre- 
ciated book that men read. 

The spirit of theological artificiality does not stop here. 
It infects the Moralities ; the very last things that theology 
should be allowed to touch. Even such ideas as Sin and 
Righteousness are made theological. These most simple and 
awful words are emptied of all their old moral significance, 
and made mere algebraic signs of the unknown quantities of 
a spiritual computation which has nothing divine about it 
except that its equity and wisdom are past finding out. Thus 
we have original sin (defined as the sin of being bom), trans- 
mitted guilt, vicarious or imputed righteousness. The be- 
liever makes an exchange of moral personalities with Christ, 
giving sin and receiving righteousness ; and God ratifies the 
exchange, imputing sin to the sinless and righteousness to 
the sinful : in other words, God imputes that which is not as 
though it were, deals with his creatures upon a supposition 
which He and they know to be false, builds the legislation 
and jurisprudence of the universe upon an enormous legal 
fiction. — All this does less mischief than might be expected, 
simply because it is so very false that honest and rational 
men, whatever they believe, take care how they act upon 
their belief. 

The idea of Christ has been strangely dealt with by the 
spirit of theological technicality. There was poetry once^ 
there was poetical truth, in the old notion of the divinity of 
Christ. There is divinity in Christ. He is the incarnate 
Logos of God; the divine Word made flesh and dwelling 
among us, full of grace and truth ; the impersonated and 
humanised mind of God; divine Reason and Love come 
down from heaven, exhibited to the world on a reduced scale 
so as to be known and read of all men. — There are two na- 
tures in Christ. There are two natures in us all ; a heavenly 
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and an earthly^ a Spirit of God and a spirit of the worlds an 
infinite divine and a poor finite hnman. In Christ, the 
divine had the ascendency; reigned supreme^ though not 
alone : he lived as in the bosom of the Father, was ever one 
with God, in the deep, earnest repose of a divine faith and 
love. All this is very beautiful ; is true, as beauty always is 
true. But we have tried to make it more true by working it 
up into dogma, materialising it in a logical form: and so 
there it all is — fixed in a creed that is morally and historically 
false and logically absurd, imbedded in a most cumbrous and 
awkward theology — two natures in one person and three 
persons in one nature, the line drawn to a nicety between 
Homoousios and Homoiousios, ^ begotten^ and ' made^ — con* 
tradiction piled upon contradiction till reason is aghast and 
faith confounded, and the real, living Christ of the gospels 
drops quite out of view. 

And so with the Offices of Christ, as they are called. 
The whole is a mass of technicality. ^His mediatorial office, 
his priestly office, his kingly office — ^these mere modes of 
thought and speech, which have long ago lost all the meaning 
or moral impressiveness they ever had, are made doctrines of 
religion; things that men are to believe and reason upon, 
and build faith and hope upon. The rhetoric and poetry of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews are hardened and stifiened into 
logic. We have scarcely a notion left us — we do not think 
and have scarcely the power to think — of the living, breathing 
Man of Nazareth : we prefer a theological, official Christ. 
Instead of the bright and beautiful humanities of that most 
beautiful mind and life, as they are enshrined for a world^s 
wonder and worship in those life-like and life-giving gospels, 
we have the pre-existence of Christ, his deity, his incarna- 
tiop, his two natures, his atonement, his priesthood, his 
merits, his offices, his scheme of redemption ; the real is lost 
in the formal, the moral in the conventional; the entire 
personality of the meek, wise> majestic Prophet of Galilee is 
overlaid vrith a mass of verbiage and technicality, till we 
really have a right to complain that they have taken away 
our Lord, and we know not where they have laid him. 
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The Auth6rity of Christ is another of these technicalities. 
Christ did speak with authority 5 with the authority of in- 
tense^ profound conviction, uttering itself in the true lan- 
guage of conviction — that of the earnest, decisive ' I say 
unto you/ His is not the authority of an infallible theo- 
logian, giving forth, with miraculous exemption from error 
and an implied ^ Contradict me if you dare,' a new, miracle- 
vouched theory of the universe : it is the authority of an 
inspired prophet, speaking, as man never spake before or 
since, of those great primal moralities which logic and 
miracle can neither prove nor disprove, which have their 
best evidence in every human bosom with a heart in it, and 
are sufficiently commended to every man's conscience by the 
simple ^ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear/ It is the 
kind of authority we call Moral Power; implying and re- 
quiring as the condition of its exercise, not generic inferiority, 
but generic equality and fellowship in the minds that own 
its sway ; the authority of his sense of right appealing to 
our sense of right, with the full assurance of faith that 
always marks the intuitions of conscience. Christ does not 
reason ; he affirms : not (according to the poor, mechanical 
theory of theologians) because he has miracles to put instead 
of logic, but because — his work being specifically one of 
moral impulse — he deals in truths with which logic has 
nothing to do, whose evidence and authority are in them- 
selves, and in the hearts of those who hear them. — This is 
the authority of Christ. Theologians have tried to make 
more of it, and they have spoiled it. They have materialised 
this authority, this moral power of Christ, into dependence 
on the mere prodigies of the New Testament history ; have 
made a spiritual authority conditional upon material facts. 
Christianity itself is materialised : find an origin for it in one 
set of material facts rather than another — and you spoil it, 
rob Christ of his authority, and Christianity of its divinity. 
It comes to this : prove that Lazarus did not really die, or 
that Jesus did not really rise — and you prove that the parable 
of the Prodigal Son is not divine, and that the Sermon on 
the Mount has no authority. Materialism in Religion can 
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scarcely go beyond this. Actually^ this is taking authority 
from the mind of Christ to give it to his miracles^ making 
physical marvels the condition of moral power^ and suspend- 
ing religious faith upon historical probabilities. 

And BO with the Spirit of God — the Holy Spirit : here is 
another great idea imprisoned in a small formula. There is 
a Holy Spirit, a Spirit of God, a spirit of truth leading into 
truth, a Comforter descending from heaven dovelike, with 
peace on its lips and healing on its wings, — a divine breath 
of spiritual and moral life proceeding from the Father and 
the Son, that spake by the prophets, and speaks still in every 
deed and utterance of a man devout and true. All this is 
true ; eternally, savingly true : but theologians must make it 
more true by working it up into a creed ; and so we have 
that dry, frigid entity, or nonentity, they call ^holy ghost' 
(as if determined that poverty of conception shall be set oflf 
by barbarism of diction) — holy ghost, with a double procession. 
God himself — the inspiring, all-quickening Breath of life and 
love — is congealed into a mere Third Person of an Athanasian 
Trinity. 

I have npt said much of the Established Church of Eng- 
land, in illustration of the religious materialism of Protest- 
ants. The truth is, this Church is an anomaly in Protest- 
antism; and one hardly knows how or where to class it. 
Founded on compromise and expediency, it has always 
retained a patchwork character which almost defies classi- 
fication. The rise of Evangelicalism has, indeed, given it a 
more dogmatic tone than it had once, and seems to be daily 
infusing into it more and more of that spirit of opinion- 
worship and Bible-worship which is the genius of sectarian 
Protestantism. Yet the ritual and hierarchical elements of 
Church-of-Englandism impress it powerfully with the eccle- 
siastical tone and spirit ; while the peculiar character of its 
connexion with the state has largely infected it with the still 
coarser materialism of worldliness. English Episcopacy has 
the same notion of sacraments, vrith priests to administer 
them, descending in lineal succession from the College of the 
Apostles, — the same notions of consecrated places, conse- 
crated persons, consecrated elements. Church authority and 
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infallibility — as Romish Episcopacy; the difference being 
that there is not the same faith accompanying the pretensions 
of the one Church that there is in the kindred assmnptions 
of the other (it would be considered, I suppose, as indicating 
a very amiable simplicity if any priest or bishop of our 
Church were to seem to expect that society would meet him 
exactly on the terms upon which the Book of Common 
Prayer would arrange the mutual relations of the two par- 
ties — ^in fact no such thing is expected, the whole matter has 
very much the character of a legal fiction that deceives no- 
body) — there is not, with us, that faith in ecclesiastical pre- 
tension which makes the one step between the sublime and 
the ridiculous: while the peculiar nature of our Churches 
connexion with the State gives the whole system a character 
of worldliness which Rome has rarely rivalled, except during 
one or two remarkable eras of ecclesiastical laxit]|^nd scep- 
ticism. In fact, in this Church of England, the political or 
money power is at least co-ordinate with the ecclesiastical. 
Bishops are consecrated under appointment from the prime 
minister ; churches and churchyards are consecrated for fees 
and patronage ; the cure of souls is secularised into what is 
felicitously called, a Living ; livings are bought and sold by 
newspaper advertisement and other such laical instrument- 
alities ; ^Upv^cclesiastical questions turn to money questions ; 
our controversies are not about rite and doctrine, but about 
Church-rates, Church-courts, and parliamentary grants for 
Church-extension ; ecclesiastical and theolo^cal convention- 
alisms are diversified and relieved by re^ties of a quite defi- 
nite and tangible sort — and the whole system exhibits as 
complete a specimen (image-worship alone excepted) of a 
materialised religion, as the world has seen since the age of 
Pope Leo X. 

It was with admirable wisdom and insight that Christ 
abstained from confining religion in material forms. He has 
given us abundance of symbols — of material embodiments of 
religion ; he has made all creation a symbol of the infinite 
Spirit whose presence fills it: but his are natural symbols — 
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the lilies of the fields the fowls of the air^ the grain of mustard 
seed, the well of water^ the suashine that is on the evil and 
the good alike. He has not made one artificial symbol; 
neither creed to formaUse conviction, nor rite to formalise 
devotion, nor priesthood t& mystify the directness and freedom 
of man^s relation to God. Christ has not constructed one 
single fragment of machinery, theological or ecclesiastical, to 
cramp the world^s spiritual growth or stand in the way of 
reli^ous and social reforms. Had he done this, he would 
have spoiled his religion. Had he done, for instance, what 
most Christians think that he did, in the matter of what is 
called the Lord's Siipper--K;ommanded his followers, by their 
love and allegiance to him, to meet periodically to the end of 
time to eat bread and drink wine in memory of him (which 
he did not, but simply suggested, in the most casual, natural 
way imaginable a new meaning for an old ceremonial — they 
were to eat that bread and drink that wine of the Paschal 
Supper, then and thenceforth, in remembrance not of Moses, 
but of him) — had Christ instituted this rite, or any rite, it 
would have been death to his religion ; it would have been 
joining old cloth to a new garment, clay to gold, the dead to 
the living, — forcing into a givem material form, o'f arbitrary 
and accidental value, emotions the expression of which must 
be free and will be various, — compelling men, to the world's 
end, either to get up in their minds the identical feelings and 
associations which casually suggested themselves to his mind 
that night in which he was betrayed, or else to make cant 
and affectation do the work of feeling. Christ did not this : 
for he knew that a little leaven leaveneth the whole mass ; 
that one single rite, one religious form, commanded — made 
imperative upon the will and conscience — tends to absorb all 
religion to itself, leaving the heart cold and dry. He knew 
that a symbol is a very beautiful thing so long as it is natural — 
the vital, organic form that feeling creates for itself — but that 
the symbols of one age cannot be those of another, that form 
vidthout spirit is dead, a body without a soul, and that men 
must and will have the liberty left them to bury their dead 
out of their sight. 
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The spirit of religion will always be too strong for its ma- 
terial forms. If there is any one truth which comes out clearly 
from the collective experience of* mankind^ this is it. The 
spirit of religion burst the material forms of Judaism^and gave 
us Christianity : it burst the material forms of Catholicism^ 
and gave us justification by faith, sufficiency of Scripture, 
and right of private judgment : and it will burst the coarse, 
hard machinery of sectarian Protestantism, with its opinion- 
worship and Bible-worship, its forced uniformity of creed 
and profession, its cramping, teasing restraints upon indivi- 
duality of thought and utterance — and reassert, for each 
and for all, the free and everlasting sonship of man to God. 
This is the spirit of Christianity ; the breath of its life ; that 
by which it lives, and without which it would have to go, 
as so many other things have gone, from before the ad- 
vancing intelligence and morality of mankind. We have 
left animal sacrifices far behind us in the depths of the past ; 
we have leanjed to think lightly of five points, and as many 
as seven sacraments, and a priesthood that dates from St. 
Peter : and we should be ready, in time, to do the sanre with 
Christianity itself, if it stood in our way, if it fettered thought 
by a single dogma, or feeling by a single rite. The spirit of 
religion, the spirit of reverence for the infinite Goodness, 
faith in the infinite Truth, wondering worship of the infinite 
Wisdom and Power that circle and fold us in on every side, 
and speak to us, in the aspirations of hope and the longings 
of unsatisfied affection, of a God and a Heaven that are over 
all — this spirit of religion will dwell with us for ever; grow- 
ing as we grow, progressively refining and simplifying its 
modes of expression with the progressive advance of in- 
tellectual and moral light and strength; holding less and 
.less of the local and temporary, and more and more of the 
universal and eternal — till it fill all things with its omni- 
presence, and the great everlasting Human Heart repose, 
in the simplicity of a devout and trustful affectionateness, 
upon the will and providence of its Father in heaven. 
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LECTURE L 



It is a grand idea that of Church Extension. To widen the 
frontiers^ to enlarge the resources^ to multiply the func- 
tionaries of that spiritual and moral empire^ which we call 
Churchy Communion of Saints^ Kingdom of God^ New Je- 
rusalem^ — to preach to the poor this Gospel, that man is 
man^s brother and God's child^ the son of heaven^ and heir 
of all things ; and so to preach it that all who have ears to 
hear must hear^ and Inany shall come in from the east^ and 
the west^ and the norths and the souths and sit at God'si 
table, and eat of heaven's bread ; thus to gather into one 
the children of God that are scattered abroad ; to re-unite by 
the great spiritual forces of truth and love, the multitudes of 
a people that a too material civilisation has divided and dis- 
organised ; to pour a flood of moral light and life into the 
alleys of our towns, and over the length and breadth of our 
land, till every wilderness be glad, and every desert rejoice,—^ 
thus to extend the Church is a truly grand and Christian — it 
is a Godlike conception. If ever there was Divine Idea in a 
revolution, it is in that which has for its aim and mission to 
re-unite the severed harmony of Church and State, to reclaim 
the outlying wastes of vice and ignorance, and make a 
people free with the liberty of sons of God, Christianity 
itself was a scheme of Church Extension. It gave the 
Mosaic monotheism to humanity; made the privilege of a 
nation the right of a world ; and its work will not be finished 
till the knowledge and love of its Father-God shall fill all 
things, covering the earth as the waters cover the channels of 
the sea. Church Extension has ever been the longing, and 
prayer, and heart's desire of the great and good of our race. 
Jewish prophets sang of a day when the mountain of Jeho- 
vah's house should be established in the top of the mountains, 
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and be exalted above the hills^ and all nations should flour 
unto it, — they saw that day, and were glad ; and Christian 
apostles realised the Hebrew expectancy, with that Gospel of 
theirs which they preached through all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem. The foundation and extension of a Church of 
God, a kingdom of heaven, has ever been, in some form or 
other, and under some name or other, a craving and necessity 
of the heart of philanthropy. 

I find no fault, then, with Church Extension, whatever 
I may think of the modem sect of Church Extensionists. 
We want an extended Church, and must have it. We want 
unity, quietude, stability; we want spiritual guidance and 
government. As a measure of conservation, and as a mea- 
sure of reform, we want a diifusion of those ideas and 
moral habitudes, an extension and consolidation of those 
institutions, which belong to the idea of Church in general, 
or Church of Christ in particular. We want Church Ex- 
tension : we want a larger quantity, and a better quality, 
of the agencies of spiritual and moral civilisation. We 
are perishing for lack of this ; the whole head is sick, and 
the whole heart faint, with scepticism, worldliness, irreligi- 
ousness. We are in a sort of moral anarchy, we men of 
the nineteenth century; old things are passing away from 
us, losing their hold of our faith and affections, before the 
new things are fully come. If ever nation wanted a Church, 
a strongly established Church, an extended Church, a spiri- 
tual guidance and government of accredited and unquestioned 
legitimacy, at once trusted and trustworthy, — we of this coun- 
try and this century want it. No right-hearted man %vill 
listen in mockery or indifference to this cry for rebuilding 
and extending the Church, whatever he may think of the 
motives and objects of the men that raise the cry. It is the 
expression, more or less, of a true moral impulse, or it would 
not be responded to even to the limited extent that it is ; 
and as I think this impulse is undergoing a most monstrous 
perversion in the hands of the bigotry and political high- 
clmrchism that arrogate to themselves a monopoly of the 
religion of the country — (for whether there be political dissent 
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or not^ there is certainly abundance of political churchism), 
— I feel that I cannot better employ your time and my own, 
than in a considerate examination of this question of Church 
Extension. 

What is Church Extension? What is the true idea, 
the central essential conception, that we, as Church Ex- 
tenders (which I presume we all are), should endeavour to 
keep steadily in view. When we have got that, we shall 
possess a standard to which to refers and by which to judge 
any given measure or plan of Church Extension. 

I ask, then. What is Church Extension? To answer 
which we must move the previous question. What is Church ? 
What is the true idea of a national Church or religion ? 

Theologians are used to distinguish between what they 
call the mystical or spiritual, and the visible or external 
Church ; meaning by the former the community of minds, 
the spiritual fellowship or brotherhood of human beings, 
congregated in the moral union of a common faith and love ; 
by the latter, the visible political instrumentalities, or social 
arrangements, which are instituted to produce and sustain the 
former. It is, of course, with this, the visible Church — the 
external, institutional part of the matter — that which laws 
and legislation have to do with, that we are now more imme- 
diately concerned. In this sense, the ^^ Church'^ of a nation 
may be defined to be the external embodiment and expres- 
sion of the religion or faith of the nation ; the instituted ma- 
chinery for its spiritual culture ; the whole collective system 
of means adapted to the end of Christianising, moralising, 
refining, spiritualising the national mind and heart. Any 
narrower or more partial use of the term is altogether arbi- 
trary and conventional. It is trifling with the subject to 
restrict the idea, or the name of Church, to any isolated 
part of this machinery, to any selected portion or fragment of 
these instrumentalities. Whatever there is, in external insti- 
tution and arrangement, from the Sunday-school up to the 
University, from the Mechanics' Hall of Science up to the 
Royal Society, from the Methodist preaching-station up to 
the Cathedral, which ministers, or is meant to minister, to 
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the spiritual life of a people, — which promotes, or is meant to 
promote, moral culture and development, — ^whatever there is 
of this, endowed or unendowed, orthodox or unorthodox, 
priestly or laical, belongs to the Church of the nation, its 
visible machinery for spiritual ends ; and must come in for 
its share of regard in all our reasonings about Church Exten- 
tion. Why take a part, of these institutional arrangements, — 
for instance, the theological-instruction and public-worship 
part, — and call that the Church, and the extension of that 
Church Extension ? It is, in the reason of the thing, but a 
fragment of the Church ; it is but one instrumentality out of 
many for promoting Church (or spiritual) interests. Still 
more, why take a fragment even of these specially eccle- 
siastical arrangements, — the machinery for giving instruction 
in a certain set of theological ideas, and keeping up worship 
according to a certain round of religious forms, — and call 
that Church ; when there are other modes of instruction, 
and other forms of worship, equally representative of the 
spiritual conceptions of the people, equally adapted to 
express and develope the great religious idea ? Will it be 
pretended, for example, that the vast dissenting community 
of this country is no part of the Church of this country ? 
that it is less a part of the nation*s Church visible, than the 
legalised episcopacy ? Or will it be held, that the Literature, 
and Art, and Science of this nation, and the various institu- 
tions in which literature, art, and science find their expres- 
sion and development, and come into living and life-giving 
contact with the national mind and heart, — that these, which 
are the chosen spiritual food of millions, which minister to 
spiritual life, develope spiritual conceptions and emotions, 
bring man into afiinity with God and the Godlike, interpret 
providential arrangement, and unfold providential plan, — 
will it be held that these do not come under the category of 
Church, Church establishment, and have no place in the 
question of Church Extension ? When God speaks with 
man in all the works of nature, and evolutions of nature*s 
laws ; in all the joy-and-sorrow-checkered discipline of life ; 
in all the results and manifestations of those intellectual and 
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moral powers, which come fresh from His own quickening 
spirit^ and reveal Him in us and to us, — and when man 
speaks with God in all the philosophies, and arts, and litera- 
tures, and religions that embody his upward strivings to the 
infinite light, beauty, and goodness ; are we to call one little 
sectionary fragment of these things *^ Church ?" establish it, 
consecrate it, extend it, and turn over all the rest to the 
category of the world, the flesh, and the devil ? Nothing 
can be more illogical and arbitrary. Whatever, in the way of 
institution and social arrangement or device, feeds and nou- 
rishes, or is meant to feed and nourish a nation's inner and 
higher life — cathedral, meeting-house, school, museum, 
library, theatre, picture-gallery — all belong to the idea of 
Church, religion, ecclesiastical polity; and any definition of 
Church which excludes one of these things to make much 
of the rest, is essentially sectarian and false. 

The religion of a nation is, then, simply the mind and 
heart of the nation, considered in its relations to the True, 
the Beautiful, the Spiritual, the Divine ; relations that are 
infinitely varied in the forms in which they manifest them- 
selves, and the combinations into which they enter. The 
Philosophy of a nation (especially when it is that high, 
earnest philosophy which takes the form of theology) is a 
part of the nation^s religion ; the philosophy that expounds 
the universe, and man's relations to it and place in it, and 
reads Divine volitions in Divine works and laws, and gives 
man a light to walk and work by. A nation's Literature is a 
part of its religion — literature, which is to the heart and 
imagination of a people, what philosophy is to its reason — 
wedding truth to the infinite beauty, clothing it in the elo- 
quence of song, making an otherwise dull, prosaic, and every- 
day sort of world, a very garden and temple of the Lord. 
And a nation's philosophers, theologians, poets, artists, 
scholars, thinkers of every sort and condition, are its priests 
and prophets, its clergy, its expositors of the Divine, minis- 
tering spirits at the altars of its Church universal. True, 
the Church may be a very corrupt one, and the ministers 
utterly unworthy ; there may be all sorts of heresies, schisms. 
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hypocrisies^ self-seekings : the philosophy may be but a 
parrotry of words 5 the literature frozen into pedantries ; 
art and the drama gaudy^ tasteless, licentious; — in fact, 
there may be no real religion at all in any of them. And so 
likewise theology may be sectarian, word-catching, exclu- 
sive ; and then there is no religion in it. But, corrupt or 
incorrupt, the real religion that a people has will speak out 
in all the great manifestations of the popular mind ; and if 
it have not a religion and a church in art^ and poetry, and 
philosophy, a whole hierarchy of rabbis and doctors in di- 
vinity will not make one. 

The spiritual guides and pastors of a people, whatever the 
name they bear, or whatever the work they do, are its clergy; 
its spiritual culture or development is its religion ; the insti- 
tutional arrangements for carrying on this culture are its 
Church ; and the improvement or enlargement of these is 
Church Reform, or Church Extension. 

In what precise mode the idea of Church Extension 
ought to be wrought out — how far, and in what respects^ it 
is a matter for legislative interference and the application of 
the public purse — is a large and complicated question ; the 
detailed consideration of which I postpone for the present^ 
that we may examine that particular idea or scheme of 
Church Extension, for which a certain noisy and powerful 
party in this country are trying to get the sanction of public 
opinion and legislative power, and the parliamentary decision 
upon which will be of singular importance, as fixing the 
position which Episcopacy is, for the next generation or two, 
to occupy, in relation to the governing power of the country. 
The objects of the Church Extensionists are stated with much 
perspicuity in the following passage, which I take from the 
Rev. Hugh M^Neile's recently published " Lectures on the 
Church of England," (delivered under the auspices of the 
Christian Influence Society): — 

" Churchmen ask for additional churches and endowed ministers 
at the public expense, to teach a known and defined creed, which is 
proved to be scriptural, and the good effects of which are manifest 
wherever it is taught." — Lecture V. p. 21 L 
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This, in brief, is the scheme which is now attempted to 
be forced upon us, under the name of Church Extension. 
Grants of the public money — (to an ^^ enormous^^ amount, as 
Mr. M*Neile says elsewhere*) — to build churches for epis- 
copal worship, to pay ministers for teaching episcopacy's 
known and defined creed, which is ^^ proved to be scriptural, 
and the good effects of which are manifest wherever it is 
taught;" — to which is added, as an essential ingredient of 
the plan, such a redivision of parishes, with such a multipli- 
cation of parochial ministers, that every Englishman shall be 
put in possession of his '^ best birthright,'^ the ^^ private pas- 
toral superintendence'^ of an episcopal clergyman. f This is 
Church Extension, according to the Lecturer of the Christian 
Influence Society, and the large and powerful party that he 
may be considered as representing: ^^ enormous" taxation, 
to build new churches and teach an old creed, (which creed 
has the threefold recommendation of being known and de- 
fined, proved from Scripture, and productive of good effects) ; 
and likewise, to place every Englishman under the private 
pastoral superintendence of a parochial minister. Nothing 
about Education in all this ; other than a theological creed- 
education, a Church-catechism education, an education in 
dogmatism, exclusiveness, pharisaisui, and the other cardinal 
virtues of orthodoxy ; nothing said about that best and sim- 
plest Church Extension, the legislative establishment of a 
generous, thorough, unsectarian national education, 
adapted to bring the whole nature of the human being, sen- 
tient, intellectual, and moral, into contact and harmony with 
the realities of God in the worlds of matter and mind ! This 
would be a Church Extension ; an extension of the Church, 
the religion, the spirituality of the people ; — but we hear 
nothing of this. It is always more Church, more Church- 
going, more creed, more Sabbath, more private pastoral 
superintendence from parochial clergymen of the Established 
Church. What a remedy for the sins, and sorrows, and scep- 
ticism, and irreligiousness of England in the nineteenth 

* P. 230. t See Lecture V. 
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century ! A ^^ known and defined creed P' as if any creed, 
known or unknown, defined or undefined, could save and 
heal a people, renew its youth, and regenerate its heart. As 
if Church-of-Englandism, in particular, with it9 creeds, and 
articles, and liturgy, were an embodiment of the highest 
Christianity that the age is fit for — the culminating point of 
the world^s moral growth. As if any religion or religious- 
ness could live and give life, other than that which the dis- 
ciplined mind and warm pure heart finds or makes for itself. 
The pastoral-superintendence part of the plan is liable to 
objections which no man will think lightly of, who respects, 
either in himself or others, moral freedom and individuality. 
I need not speak of the coarseness and materialism of the 
conception. An act of parliament, with an enormous grant 
of public money, to provide pastors — ^private spiritual guides 
and friends — for all the inhabitants of all the parishes of 
England ! Think of parliament paying a man to be one's 
intimate friend, one's moral guide and guardian ! Think of 
parliament constituting, whether directly or through the me- 
dium of episcopal delegation, that most delicate and spiritual 
of all relations — the pastorship ! a relation which, of all 
others, cannot be constituted by a third party ; which, most 
especially, cannot be bought by a stipend ; which implies and 
requires the most perfect freedom of choice on both sides. 
For myself I utterly object, upon principle, to the pastoral 
ofBce, as an office^ or as a matter-of-course appendage to any 
other ofiice. The relations which it implies are too refined 
and spiritual, too entirely a matter for the free will, to be 
made official, to be connected with place and stipend. You 
may pay a man to discharge a definite public duty ; bat you 
cannot pay him to be everybody's private friend and mentor. 
The pastoral relation is one which every Christian man will 
occasionally feel himself called to sustain towards particular 
individuals, and he will do its duties and bear its burdens in 
all fidelity and affection ; but it is also a relation, which few 
men, with a Christian modesty, humility, self-knowledge, and 
delicate reseyvedness of sentiment, will be particularly desir- 
ous of identifying with the practical professional business of 
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life. It is too great a strain upon the feelings (where there 
is feeling)^ for a man to be officially every other man's pri- 
vate friend and moral counsellor; and it leads to cant and 
affectation^ where there is not benevolent or pious sensibility 
always payable upon demand. I can understand, indeed^ 
how, to classes of society in a very low grade of moral civili- 
sation, and in a peculiar state of moral destitution, pastoral 
watching and superintendence may have a sort of limited and 
temporary utility. It may work well, (just as Jesuitism 
worked well in Paraguay) ; it may be, on the whole, and 
under the circumstances, the best thing that can be done for 
them ; they want to be treated as children, and the pastor 
does so treat them. This is the kind of good (and a very great 
good it is, under the circumstances) that is done by city mis- 
sions. But to contemplate this state of moral childhood and 
debility as a state into which it is desirable that a people 
should permanently settle ; to legislate for it as a thing that 
is to last ; to treat it as a privilege and birthright ; to make 
laws and levy taxes for the express purpose of constituting a 
relationship between man and man, like that which exists be- 
tween the shepherd and his sheep, — is so thoroughly priestly, 
so anti-Protestant and anti-Christian, implies so much petty, 
fussy, gossiping meddling upon one side, and so much moral 
abjectness upon the other, — ^the conception would need for its 
permanent realisation such a dwarfed and stunted condition 
of humanity, — that the whole thing may fairly be regarded as 
fatal to the cause with which it is associated, and the preten- 
sions of the party that advocate it. The men who can deli- 
berately contemplate the exercise of pastoral surveillance on 
the one side, and submission to it on the other, as a vast 
moral and social good to be legislated for, a national blessing 
worth paying enormously for, are utterly unfit to be entrusted 
with the conduct of a national moral reform and Church Ex- 
tension. It is not the giving and receiving of pastoral visi- 
tations that will ever save the soul of a nation ; it must be 
such an extension of the great natural agencies of moral 
impulse and instruction ; in particular, it must be such a 
generous and thorough training of intellectual and moral 
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power^ to grapple with the realities of life and the uni- 
verse^ — such an enrichment of inteUect^ hearty imagination, 
with the True, the Good^ and the Beautiful, as will make this 
old priestly expedient of the private pastoral supervision, 
to be felt as an utterly inane and worthless thing. We do 
not want to be a pastorally* visited and superintended people ; 
we want to be a morally and spiritually rich, free, and strong 
people. 

Oh ! it is enough to make a hopeful man sad, and a good 
man indignant, to see Christianity — the very religion of the 
Christ of Nazareth, the lessons of that gentlest, freest, sim- 
plest of the sons of men — turned to purposes thus mean and 
pitiful ; that most generous, unsectarian of faiths twisted to 
the poorest uses of a tyrannous sectarianism; and some 
paltry, beggarly device of church-building and pastoral 
visitation given us in lieu and stead of that education, 
that intellectual and moral culture, that introduction to the 
great realities of the heavens, and the earth, and the things 
that are in them, that matriculation in the school of God^ 
which is the birthright of us all, as sons and daughters of 
the Lord God Almighty. — It is not, indeed, for any direct 
and positive mischief that Church Extensionism is likely to 
do, that we need particularly vex ourselves; one cannot 
seriously suppose it will come to much, (though of course it 
must be watched, exposed, and protested against) : it is not 
exactly for the mischief it does, or is likely to do, that we 
need be very anxious, but for the good which it, and the 
spirit of which it is an expression, prevent, and cause to be 
left undone, and make it impossible to do : it is this that 
must bow down the heart, and weigh upon the spirits of a 
thoughtful and earnest man. Yet Christianity has cast out 
demons and pulled down strongholds before now, and laid 
low many mountains and hills, and raised some valleys — (it is 
now just twelve years since Religious Equality received legis- 
lative recognition in the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts) — Christianity has done all this for us; and it will work 
on and on, — silently and slowly, perhaps, as God and nature 
are wont to work ; and the little leaven will leaven the whole 
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mass^ and the least of seeds will become a tree^ and more 
rough places will be made smooth^ and more crooked ways 
will be made straight; and the glory of the Lord will be so 
revealed, in the equity, harmony, and beneficent progressive- 
ness of providential arrangement, that all flesh shall see it 
together. 



LECTURE 11. 



In my Lecture of last Sunday evening I endeavoured to 
shew you that the true idea of Church — ^National Church — is 
inclusive of the whole of a nation's visible machinery for spi- 
ritual and moral ends ; of every thing, in the way of institution 
and exterior arrangement^ that ministers to a nation^s spi- 
ritual life^ that expresses or developes spiritual emotions and 
ideas. The name — ^the form — does not signify : it may be Pa- 
rish-school^ or Parish-church, or Dissenters^ Meeting-house ; 
it may be Mechanics^ Institution^ or Royal Society, or Aca- 
demy of Art, or Association for the Advancement of Science, 
or Theatre, or Picture-gallery, or Library ; it may be Domestic 
Mission, or Temperance Society, or Bible Society, or Chris- 
tian Influence Society, or even Exeter Hall Protestant Asso- 
ciation; the particular form and function of the thing is 
quite a subordinate matter : whatever expresses and satisfies 
a nation's spiritual wants ; feeds, or is meant to feed, its spi- 
ritual life ; brings, or is meant to bring, the great national 
mind and heart into contact with the infinite Truth, Beauty, 
and Goodness, belongs to the idea of Church ; is a compo- 
nent part of the aggregate machinery for the nation's spiri- 
tual growth and culture. The machinery may be bad, ineffi- 
cient, ill-constructed, out of repair; and the life to which it 
ministers may be a sick and feverish life, a sort of life-in- 
death; — there may be schools, where ignorance is set to 
teach ignorance, and tyranny to drill weakness into abject- 
ness at the point of the rod, and that turn the youth adrift 
upon the perils and responsibilities of man's estate, with only 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, a little Bible, and a good deal 
of catechism ; — there may be churches that love to find them- 
selves in sacramental wine with the proceeds of dissenting 
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chairs^ tables^ and tea-kettles ; and have tax-collectors to do 
the pastoral visiting^ and preach the Gospel from door to 
door ; and auctioneers to take the field-preaching and mis- 
sionary department; and have nothing to feed a people^s 
heart with but the same eternal round of litany^ and coUect^ 
and sermon^ as it was in the beginning, is now^ and seems as 
if it ever would be, world without end ; — there may be dis- 
senting churches on the free-trade principle, but with more 
of trading than of freedom in their constitution and practical 
working; where the cliquism of diaconal saintship over-rides 
pastor and flock alike^ hedging the communion-table with a 
creed and an experience, and keeping thought out of the 
pulpit by the terrors of a church-meeting and a vote of dis- 
missal;— -there may be associations for the advancement of 
art or science that serve God and Mammon together^ build- 
ing one shrine for genius^ and another for fashion ; and that 
live, and move, and have their being in the breath of aristo- 
cratic patronage ; — there may be theatres that pander to every 
grossness of taste and sickliness of sentiment^ and make 
the very name of drama a stone of stumbling to the weak^ 
and almost a rock of offence to the good ; — there may be 
Bible Societies that worship the letter and neglect the spirit^ 
and keep on printing Bibles by the million in all known and 
unknown tongues, with a fervour that becomes a sort of 
monomania and fixed idea; — there may be Temperance 
Societies that run riot upon total abstinence, and make a 
New Whole Duty of Man for us out of one of the cardinal 
virtues caricatured and nick-named; — there may be Protes- 
tant Associations and Reformation Societies^ that only vindi- 
cate the title by the fierceness of their onslaught against aU 
Christian catholicity of sentiment and principle ; and make 
the very name of the place they meet in a synonym for 
exclusiveness, pharisaism, and the odium theohgicum — (what 
a time it would take to ^we^ttnEweter Hallio one's imagina- 
tion !) ; — all these sections^of the national Church establish* 
ment may be corrupt more or less^ as the national religion^ 
which they embody and express^ may be corrupt ; yet still 
they are the Church defacto^ as the nation's spiritual con* 
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victions and feelings^ true« or false, healthful or morbid, are 
its religion de facto ; and its spiritual guides and pastors 
(those whose voice it hears and follows) are its clergy de 
facto — its priests, prophets, episcopi, fathers in God. The 
spiritual life of a people is its Religion ; the visible mechanism 
for developing and sustaining that life is its Church. 

I have dwelt the longer upon this point, because it is, in 
fact, the very gist and marrow of the Church Extension 
question, as of every other in ecclesiastical politics. It is 
not possible that our minds should be too familiar with that 
comprehensive, unsectarian, and, after all, only intelligible 
idea of Church, which identifies it with the aggregate in- 
strumentalities of a people's spiritual culture. Once get a 
firm grasp of this, and then, though there may be abundance 
of difficulty in the detail and practical application of the 
matter, we have, nevertheless, a central, governing principle 
by which to ascertain the grounds, and, upon the whole, to 
fix the limits, of legislative action in Church politics. This 
will enable us to appropriate all that there is of truth on 
the side either of the advocates of national establishments 
on the one hand, or of the assertors of reli^ous equality 
on the other, apart from thie high -priestly sectarianism 
which is often associated with the former, or the Vandal- 
ism, the *' machine-breaking" taste and tendency, which is 
charged, and not always quite unjustly, upon the latter. 
For, if a nation's Church be the aggregate of its institutions 
for spiritual and moral ends, it does not then follow that 
because Church is a good thing, and worthy of legislative 
endowment and extension, therefore one particular section of 
a section of existing spiritual agencies is to be patronised 
and petted by a legislature, to the exclusion and disownment 
of all beside ; nor does it follow that because such exclusion 
and disownment would be an anti-social and anti-Christian 
procedure, therefore a legislature has nothing to do with the 
religion, the spiritual condition of a people, and the whole 
work of its moral guidance and government is to be left to 
individual voluntaryism (which is something like leaving it to 
chance), and all the wealth which ancestral piety or supersti- 
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tion may have bequeathed for spiritual uses^ is to be secular*^ 
ised^ sunk in the sinking fund^ absorbed in the morass of 
the national debt. This is my reason for dwelling so much 
at length upon the definition of Church, which I have 
now given you ; (a definition essentiaUy the same with that 
given by Mr. Coleridge, in his work ^^ On the Constitution of 
Church and State, according to the idea of each'^). A man 
who looks thoughtfully and earnestly upon the great con- 
troversies of our time, cannot but feel that there must be 
somewhere an alternative — an alternative that can both be 
rationalised in principle and carried out in practice — ^between 
the high-churchism that would make a government discharge 
the functions of theological professor and grand inquisitor, 
taxing and coercing a nation in the interest of a sect, and 
the hot dissenterism that would sever Church from State at 
a blow, divorce the moral from the material and economic 
interests of society, and leave nothing to legislation but the 
currency, the corn-laws, the hulks, and the railroads. In a 
word, there is and must be an alternative between the Church 
Extensionism that would find us all in episcopally ordained 
pastors out of the consolidated fund, and the Voluntaryism, 
which, to be consistent, would leave our highest social in- 
terests — education itself — to take their chance. An '^ alter- 
native,*' I say ; not a medium, a jtL8te milieu^ (which is 
neither quite one thing, nor quite the other, but a little of 
both), but an alternative, based upon a definite principle, and 
capable of definite applications. This alternative, it seems 
to me, we have, in the i^imple, matter-of-fact view of National 
Church (as identical with the whole collective machinery for 
a nation's spiritual culture) which I have now endeavoured 
to make familiar to your conceptions. 

Taken from this point of view, the question of legislative 
Interference with the Church, the ecclesiastical polity, the 
spiritual institutions of a nation, becomes extremely simple 
in its principles, however much it may be complicated in the 
details of its application — increasingly complicated, perhaps, 
as civilisation advances, and new spiritual wants, and new 
social arrangements for the expression and supply of want, 

c 
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arise and develope themselves. The principle of legblative 
interference^ is simply Utility ; utility in the high and large 
sense, in which^ if it be not logically identical with right^ it 
is at least practically coincident with it. Whatever a legis- 
lature sees^ on the whole and under the circumstances^ to be 
promotive of a people's moral life and health, that it may 
rightfully do, if it can, though bigots cry out that the Church 
is in danger, and sectaries that Voluntaryism is invaded. 
Whether it be Church, or whether it be voluntaryism, that 
stands between a fasting people and the bread of life, and 
would make strife exist, where there might be peace — igno- 
rance, where there might be knowledge — ^grossness, where 
there might be refinement ; whether it be Church or volun- 
tarism that would put in its veto upon a socialising, civilis- 
ing, moralising act of legislation — Church or voluntaryism 
thereby proclaims itself a nuisance and a blunder. Church 
Reform and Church Extension — the improvement, enlarge- 
ment, multiplication of the outward agencies that nourish a 
people's inner life, are interests of so high and paramount 
a character, that whatever theory is proved to be incompa- 
tible with their promotion, is, in virtue of such incompatibi- 
lity, a proved practical falsehood. 

Such is the principle of legislation in matters ecclesias- 
tical — Utility ; in other words, benevolence guided by wis- 
dom and reinforced by conscientiousness; the benevolence 
that takes careful cognisance of the material it has to work 
upon and the instruments it has to work with, and applies 
existing institutions and circumstances to the production and 
development of the largest quantity and most enduring qua- 
lity of moral and social good. How the principle is to be 
applied, — in what precise way, and to what precise extent, a 
government should interfere, by direct enactment, with the 
spiritual or Church interests of a people, — is often a question 
of considerable difl&culty. The best mode of Church Exten- 
sion, and the degree in which it is work for a government, 
will, of course, be exceedingly various at different times and 
in different countries ; certainly not the same here in Great 

• 

Britain, with our five millions of ecclesiastical revenue. 
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(which I suppose we are not to give away^ nor to throw 
away^ but to use)^^-certainly not the same here^ where legis- 
lation is both a habit and a necessity^ as in the United States 
of North America^ where there are no such revenues^ and 
where voluntaryism is a habit and necessity ; most certainly 
not the same in the Great Britain of the nineteenth century^ 
as in the Britain of the Heptarchy, or in the Palestine of the 
days of Hezekiah. The multiplication of religious sects, all 
standing to the governing power in the relation of a recog- 
nised equality (a thing quite unknown under the Hebrew 
theocracy, or in the Europe of the middle ages), — ^the gradual 
disjunction from the theology and priesthood of the country 
of many of the great agencies of our spiritual life — the rise 
of a literature, a philosophy, a drama, a school of art, quite 
apart from priestly influences and connexions, — these are 
things which greatly complicate the .whole matter of eccle- 
siastical legislation. Yet, if it were necessary to go into 
detail, it would not be difficult to specify two or three par- 
ticulars as worthy of the attention of a Church Extender. 
And I need not name now mere financial measures of Church 
Extension, such as an improved management of ecclesiastical 
property, like that which was proposed some years ago in the 
Church-rate Abolition Bill ; or a more regulated distribution 
of Church revenues, which, by adjusting the remuneration 
given to the work done, would both increase the amount of 
the latter and improve its efficiency ; though, certainly, that 
would be a most legitimate and effectual extension of the 
Church, which should, according to a calculation we have 
lately seen, turn one Archbishop of Canterbury into thirty 
working parish-priests. All this is obvious enough ; and to 
talk of any other financial extension of the Church, while its 
existing revenues are notoriously ill-managed and ill-distri- 
buted, is really trying the public patience, which, it may be 
hoped> thus tried, will be found wanting. There are other 
sorts of Church Extension, however, beside these, which it is 
desirable that the popular imagination should be familiar with. 
The Church, the religious establishment, of a nation, woidd 
be extended by whatever measure multiplied the number of 
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minds with which ecclesiastical institutions and functionaries 
can be brought into beneficent contact. For instance^ it 
would be extending the Church, increasing its power for 
good, strengthening its hold upon the mind of the nation, to 
rationalise its creeds (if creeds there must be) into something 
like harmony with the average intellect of the age ; to purify 
its forms from admitted nonsense and falsehood — (it was only 
last week, that one of our judges declared certain things in 
the Book of Common Pi'ayer to be falae both in law and 
fact^) ; it would be extending the Church to admit somewhat 
of popular election or control into the appointment of its mi- 
nisters, and so connect somewhat of popular responsibility 
with their functions ; or to relieve them from the humiliation 
of " subscribing slave'^ at every turn of their clerical career, 
and so enable them to think, and speak the results of thought, 
without having to dread an episcopal scolding at the next 
visitation. All this would be extending the Church, nation- 
alising it, multiplying its points of contact with the national 
mind and heart. It would be extending the Church, enlarg- 
ing the sphere of its eflficiency, to divest it of its exclusively 
theological character; to make its functions less technical 
and priestly ; to buy something more and better with its five 
millions of annual revenue, than dogma, precept, and liturgy. 
Thus the far-famed Irish Appropriation Clause would have 
been a measure of Church Extension ; it would have caused 
Church revenues to go further than they do. Church influ- 
ences to cover more ground, and embrace more minds than 
they do ; had it passed, the Church, the spiritual establish- 
ment, of Ireland, would have been a larger, wider, more ex- 
tended institution than it is. Anything extends the national 
Church, which either increases in quantity, or improves in 
quality and efficiency, the machinery for the nation's spiritual 
culture. Opening the British Museum to the public wasChurch 
Extension ; building the National Gallery was Church Ex- 
tension ; and these sections of the Church might be further ex- 

* See Lord Abingers judgment in Carn r. Brice; Morning 
Chronicle, May 1.5, 1840. 
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tended^ without cost^in the proportion of exactly one-seventh^ 
by extending the public fruition of their benefits to the Sun- 
day. Throwing open the Universities to Dissenters would be 
Church Extension ; would divorce them from sectarian ma- 
nagement^ and make them the nation's^ whose they are^ and 
whom they ought to serve — national in the diffusion of their 
blessings — national in the reverence and love of the national 
hearty and the free support (if need were) of the national 
purse ; that would be an extension of the Churchy the spi- 
rituality, of the country. The abolition of the metropolitan 
theatrical monopoly, (a monopoly at once restrictive of the 
<^ legitimate^' drama, and creative of all sorts of illegitimate^ 
unintellectual, immoral substitutes), would be Church Exten- 
sion of a very definite and effectual kind — ^would be a purifi- 
cation and enlargement of one of the great instrumentalities 
of a people's education — ^would widen the moral sway of one 
of the world's highest teachers — ^would bring the intellect and 
heart of Shakspeare into new and various intercourse with the 
great artisan and trading mind of London. Or a legislative 
endowment of Mechanics' Institutions, Schools of Art, Libra- 
ries for the People, would be a national Church Extension — 
would be extending the nation's visible machinery for spi- 
ritual ends, multiplying and strengthening the agencies of 
the nation's spiritual culture — would be doing precisely that 
for us, which the founding of the University of Oxford did 
for our fathers. Or, before all these and above all these, and, 
in a manner, inclusive of them all, (because promotive of a 
general condition of intellectual and moral civilisation, which 
would make it safe to trust voluntaryism with the rest), — 
before and above all these, there is National Education ; the 
endowment of schools in all the parishes and townships of 
the land, in which a wide, free, unsectarian culture should be 
given to each and all of the child-population of the country ; 
a culture having for its subject the whole nature of the hu- 
man being — sentient, intellectual, and moral — with all the 
aptitudes which it includes for the True, the Good, the Beau- 
ti&i],^ — and for its object the development of this nature into 
the richest and noblest forms which it is capable of assuming. 
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— the enrichment of the intellect^ hearty imagination of the 
English people that is to be twenty yeara hence, — the pro- 
ducing of a nation of real fuU-grown men and women. This 
would be Church Establishment and Church Extension. It 
is true, after all, what they tell us, that education is the func- 
tion of an established Church. The educators of a people 
are its true/ God-ordained clergy. The Church that neglects 
to educate is an idle Church, a cumberer of the ground ; the 
Church that refuses to educate, is an apostate Church ; the 
Church that refuses to educate nationally, that educates in 
the interest of a sect, that does sectarian work with national 
funds, is an anti-national Church — a grievance and monstro* 
sity — a compound of injury and insult — a nuisance to be 
abated and cut down. 

Such, I think, would be some of the details of a real 
Church Extension, adapted to the wants and circumstances 
of our age. The business would be thus complicated in its 
practical working, because the idea of Church has become, 
in the course of our modern civilisation, a more complex 
idea than formerly : realised, completely and exactly, in no 
one of our institutions; partially and proximately, in very 
many. Church is a quite diflferent thing with us from 
what it was with the Jews of the theocracy, or the Catholic 
Europe of the middle ages ; when all men's spiritual emo- 
tions and ideas, their whole intellectual and moral culture, 
centered in theology and religion ; and there was only one 
school in theology, and one sect in religion ; and literature, 
philosophy, art, even the very recreations of the people (the 
drama, for example), were all ecclesiastical. Then the busi- 
ness was simple enough. Build new churches, found new 
monasteries, ordain new priests, and you extended the 
Church of the nation, enlarged the machinery of its spiritual 
culture. We have changed all that now. The tendency of 
the last three centuries of European civilisation — a tendency 
which it were vain to deny, and foolish to overlook ; which 
has stamped itself on our legislation, and become part and 
parcel of our laws, as well as of our mental and moral habits 
• — has been to break up the notion of Church into fragments. 
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to give an altogether new distribution and arrangement to the 
elements of our moral growth and culture. The power has 
passed into quite new hands. We have a literature^ a philo* 
sophy^ a poetry^ a school of painting and music^ entirely 
independent of the "Church" (as we continue to call it).. 
Nay, we have new churches and new priesthoods indepen- 
dent of the antique corporation that still claims, somewhat 
absurdly, to be the Church. The seat of power is completely 
changed. We have public meetings in Freemasons' Taverns, 
and other such unecclesiastical localities, where our fathers 
had councils of Lateran and sjmods of Clerlnont ; we have 
the morning papers and debates, where they had sermons at 
St. Paul's Cross. The change is immense in its bearings 
on our ecclesiastical polity. Why, it is of immeasurably 
more moment to the religion, the real spiritual life and 
growth of us as a people, that the editors of newspapers 
should be honest, than that bishops should be orthodox. We 
could do without bishops and their orthodoxies, we could 
not do without editors and something of editorial honesty. 
It would be a far more efficient and genuine sort of Church 
Extension — (I put it merely by way of illustration, without 
meaning to imply anything as to the feasibility or abstract 
desirableness of the thing) — to establish a weekly periodical 
in every town and village in the kingdom, and endow it so 
as to bring its cost within every man's reach, and place its 
editor above all temptation to cater to party interests, or 
popular prejudice and grossness, — this would be a far more 
efficient and genuine extension of the nation's Church, and 
provision for the nation's spiritual wants, than any church- 
building and pastoral-superintendence scheme. 

Now, this is precisely what our Church Extensionists 
cannot see, or will not see. Their whole plan is conceived 
in the spirit of the past. They go on just as if we were still 
in the 14th century ; as if all spiritual culture and acquisi- 
tion still centered in theology, and all theology in their own 
creed, and the whole moral destinies of the universe were 
embarked and treasured up in the united Churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland as by law established. Why, it is not so. 
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It never again can be so. It would take a miracle to make 
it so ; and a succession of miracles daily to keep it so. The 
existing Episcopal Church of this country is not at the head 
of our moral civilisation, and never again can be. The real 
spiritual influence of this Church is a simple nullity, a zero, 
as regards at least a full half of the nation ; and as regards 
the other half-^ those who style themselves members of the 
Established Church — its influence as a Church is exceed- 
ingly Umited ; embraces only a section of the mind, rules 
but a very fraction of the inner world of thought and emo- 
tion. The Puseyites are almost the only class of people in 
this country that manifest a really and thoroughly eccle- 
siastical structure of mind. So that this Church Extension- 
ism ; this enormous taxation of the people to build episcopal 
churches, and salary episcopal clergymen, and teach the 
episcopal creed, would be about the most enormous waste of 
money-^— the most clumsy, futile, disproportioned expendi- 
ture of national resource and effort, that could well be ima- 
gined. The people do not want more Church ; they do not 
reaUy care about it. The agitation of the matter is all sec- 
tarian, superficial, factitious : it is noisy enough, but quite 
hollow, and ready to collapse, if it be just let alone : it has 
no depth or root, roused no popular enthusiasm, has not a 
single character or attribute of nationality. An extraor- 
dinary, a reaUy amazing nutnber of petitims, but with an 
extraordinarily low average of stgruitures ; such are the statis- 
tics of the Church Extension agitation.* The question is 
not a poptdar one, and never will be. The whole thing is 
conceived in the spirit of the past. It is a dull and coarse 
attempt to reproduce by legislation a state of things that is 
utterly gone and done with. 

This is one objection to Church Extensionism. Another 
is, that while it utterly mistakes the real channels of spi- 
ritual power, and takes no account of changes that five 
centuries have wrought in the balance and distribution of 
the world^s moral forces, ignorantly or carelessly identifying 

* Sec Note at the end. 
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the whole of our spiritual culture with theological dogma 
and religious form, — it not only does this, but goes on to 
narrow still further even this narrow ground, by its exclusive 
preference of one set of theological dogmas and religious 
forms, as alone representative of the nation's religion : an 
exclusion at once absurd in theory and false in fact ; most 
pernicious, too, in its practical social results ; quite repug- 
nant to the best aspects and tendencies of our times; in- 
sulting and injurious to the large communities of excluded 
religionists; a disownment and denial, in short, of that 
Religious Equality which has long since been recognised in 
our legislation as a principle, and to a considerable extent 
established as a fact. Church Extensionism is essentially a 
scheme of persecution aimed against dissenters — a scheme 
for taxing them in their property ; coercing them, if need be, 
in their persons ; degrading them in their ' social status. 
And it is seen to be this — admitted to be this— defended and 
pleaded for as being this ; and that by no obscure, unrecog- 
nised fanatic, but by a man high in the religious world, and 
speaking the sentiments of the ecclesiastical section of the 
religious public — the Lecturer upon the Church of England 
before the Christian Influence Society. 

The philosophy of coercion for Christ's sake and the 
Gospel's, runs thus : — 

" First, every worshipper at the door of the Jewish tabernacle 
contributed, and could not but contribute, towards the support of 
the national priesthood ; second, every worshipper who attempted 
to worship elsewhere, thereby defrauding the priest of his portion, 
was commanded by God himself to bring his offerings to the taber- 
nacle, on pain of being cut off from among his people ; third, this 
phrase, * cut off from among his people,' is identified with being 
put to death ; and fourthly, this being put to death, is shewn to be 
a public ei^ecution by the hand of man ! Is not this coercion ? 

" And yet our eloquent voluntaries exclaim with honest (is it fully 
informed ?) indignation. Where is the law, in the whole Mosaic code, 
for enforcing these contribtUions f I defy the production of any such 
provision f 

" I anticipate an objection. It will be said, If the Jewish theocracy 
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be pleaded as a pattern for imitation by Christian rulers, it must b^ 
followed out consistently ; penal, nay, exterminating laws enacted, 
and all idolaters, Sabbath-breakers, and heretics, consigned to the 
executioner. 

<< This, if advanced merely as a flippant retort, would not be 
entitled to much attention ; but as a serious difficulty in the way of 
candid inquirers, seeming to damage the whole force of the scrip- 
tural parallel, it demands grave and careful consideration. 

" It sounds plausible, but is it really conclusive ? Is there no 
difference between adopting a general principle as of permanent and 
transferable application, and adopting all the details to which that 
principle has at any particular period been applied ? May not the 
principle of coercion by penalty stand, and yet the nature or extent 
of the penalty be altered ? 

^^ Surely we are all familiar with the difference between the prin- 
ciple of any great legislative measure which is decided on what is 
called its second reading, and the modifications of it in detail which 
it may undergo in committee ; and with the fact that those modifi- 
cations may be great, and extend to important practical details, 
without affecting the general principle. 

" You adopt the principle of some great precedent. For example, 
in a municipal bill for Ireland, you adopt the principle of the Eng- 
lish or Scotch precedent, and so pass the second reading ; yet in 
committee you alter several important features, so that the practical 
working of the measure in Ireland will be substantially different 
from its working in England or Scotland, while the principle remains 
the same ; and your imitation of the precedent is legitimate, although 
not followed out by the adoption of all its details. 

" We think that the word of God requires that a Christian 
government should adopt the principle of the Jewish precedent; 
that is, of a national provision for the means of national worship, to 
be secured by compulsion, should compulsion be rendered necessary 
by resistance. Let this stand. And let the details of its manage- 
ment, both as regards the nature of those means, and the nature of 
the penalty by which the provision is enforced, be open for wise and 
judicious modification. Let the penalty be modified so as not to 
touch the conscience or person of any man, but only his property. 
The demand is a charge, not upon liberty, whether of mind or 
body, but upon property. It compels not to conformity in either 
doctrine or worship, but only to a pecuniary contribution for the 
supply of outward means. This will meet the exigencies of the 
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ease ; and while the measurei in its practical working, will be sub- 
stantially different in England from what it was in Israel, the prin- 
ciple will be the same, and our imitation of the great precedent 
truly legitimate.*** 

And our imitation of the ''great precedent*' will, proba- 
bly, be carried as much further, and brought as near to the 
legitimacy and completeness of the pattern that was shewn 
to Moses in the mount, (of course, under '' wise and judicious 
modifications,") as the convenience of episcopal Extensionists, 
or the refractoriness of dissenting consciences, may demand* 
The Christian Influence Lecturer certainly does not mystify 
the matter. Pass the second reading of the Coercion Bill- 
recognise the general principle of coercion — and trust to us 
for modifying it in committee. *'Let the penalty be modi- 
fied, so as not to touch the conscience or person of any man, 
but only his property^' — (a distinction which, perhaps, John 
Thorogood might expound, much to the enlightenment of the 
Christian Influence Society). *' For may not the principle of 
coercion by penalty stand, and yet the nature or extent of 
the penalty be altered ?" — ^The extension of such a Church, 
by such means, would be an extension of strifes and heart- 
burnings^ an extension of sectarian ascendency; an extension 
of theological insolence in the few, and moral abjectness in 
the many; an extension of Exeter Hall Evangelicalism ; an 
extension of the Church-rate and Chelmsford-gaol question 
— (surely one John Thorogood is enough at one time for any 
Church) ; — an extension of all the dogmatism, and intoler- 
ance, and contentiousness, that make the very words, 
^^ Protestant Church Establishment,^' harsh and odious in 
the ear of a thoughtful Christian man. 

No ! not thus is the Church of Christ to be extended, 
and the kingdom of heaven upon earth to be enlarged ; not 
thus are Faith, Hope, and Charity, these three (but Charity the 
greatest of the three), to be planted in a nation's heart, and 
made the motive forces of a nation's life and will. Yet the 
Church of Christ will be extended ; the kingdom of God will 

* Lecture IV. 
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come ; and so come/ that His will shall be done upon earth, 
with fidelity, joy, and enlightened conscientiousness, even as 
it is done in heaven. For the aspirations of man are ever 
promises of God; and it is not in the old Hebrew poetry 
sdone that the longings of patriotism and philantiiropy .be- 
come inspired prophecy. There is truth in that antique con- 
ception of a New Jerusalem, a Mount Zion, a City of the 
Living God, a Church Universal, a New Heaven and a New 
fLarth — better known to us 9s Millennium, New Moral World, 
Improved Condition of Society — ^there is truth in these lock- 
ings and longings of the universal human heart, though a 
truth that may not be much dreamed of in the philosophy of 
Church Extensioiiism. Yet not in Protestant Associations 
and Christian Influence Societies ; not in got-up petitions for 
more Church and more priests^ and coercion to be modified 
in committee ; not in the noisy, rampant zealotry of Exeter 
Hall Sectarianism, will the kingdom of God ever come to us 
—that kingdom which cometh not with observation, which 
is within us^ if it be at all — not in these^ but in every generous 
beating of the natural human heart; in every noble movement 
of the victorious free will ; in every onward effort of individual 
or social man toward greater and better things that shall be 
hereafter ; in every moral and Christian reform ; in every ex- 
tinction of social wrong and recognition of social right ; in 
every institution and enactment that lifts up the fallen, helps 
the weak, blesses the poor ; in every moving of the Spirit of 
God over the deep of the world's heart — that deep which 
oftentimes looks so chaos-like and formless; — in these is 
Christianity, the reign of Christ, the kingdom of Christ, the 
glory of God in the face of Christ. Christianity is here; 
and, once here, it is here for ever* It is not a thing that the 
world will willingly let die. It has life in itself^ and it gives 
life. It is a seed of God^s own setting ; an incorruptible 
seed^ that liveth, and abideth^ and beareth fruit for ever. 



Note to Page 24. 
StadsHcs of the Church Extension AgitcUion. 

During the present seission of Parliament (January 16 to May 
15) there have been 2,061 petitions for Church Extension, with 
161,118 signatures; that is, taking the average, a petition signed 
by seventy- eight men, women, or children, from one out of every 
seven or eight of the parishes of England : a result which, consider- 
ing the compact organisation of the establishment, and the political 
and social forces at its disposal, may be regarded as a signal failure. 
Church Extensionism is actually behind Com-Lawism and the agri- 
cultural interest in the race for popularity ; the latter being able to 
boast 3,320 petitions, with 233,658 signatures. 

Contrast with this the statistics of ^n/i-Com-Law petitioning 
for the session — viz. 3,317 petitions for total repeal, with 1,284^551 
signatures, giving an average of 387 names to each petition ; and 
twenty-three petitions for alteration, with 59,682 signatures, an 
average of 2,596. Th^re is no mistaking the difference between 
the natural and the artificial agitation, — the real, unforced growth 
of the popular heart, and the got^up, made-to-order parliamentary 
ware of a class interest, whether landed or ecclesiastical. 
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The publication of this Lecture (the concluding one of a series 
lately delivered by the Author, on the History and Literature of 
the Hebrews) is occasioned by the appearance of a pamphlet en- 
titled, "Observations on a Lecture by the Rev. P. Harwood, 
entitled * The Question of Miracles/ " The Author does not regret 
this opportunity of developing some of the views indicated in his 
former Lecture more in detail than he then thought necessary. 

April 1841. 



THE HEBREW PROPHETS 



AND 



THE CHRISTIAN GOSPEL. 



My subject this evening is Christianity^ considered as the 
closing and crowning point of the Hebrew History and 
Literature ; the last expression of the Hebrew mind^ the ex- 
pansion of the ideas and tendencies which distinguished that 
mind into a permanent^ world-wide moral influence. This 
is a subject well worthy of our contemplation. History has 
none more so. The history of this our worlds in all its 
diversities of the grand^ the beautiful and the wonderful^ 
has no finer spectacle to offer than that of the Hebrew mind 
in its long transition^ through many centuries and many 
revolutions^ from Abraham to Christ, and through Christ 
into the general mind of humanity. The student of history, 
and of mind as revealed in history, cannot well set himself 
a nobler task than that of tracing the stream of the great 
Hebrew ideas; that stream rising in the fountain of the 
patriarchal life and times, in the green pastures and still 
waters where those shepherd -kings led their flocks and 
pitched their tents, raising altars to the Lord, holding divine 
promises in trust for a remote posterity, and dying in the 
faith of their fulfilment ; then lost for a while in Egyptian 
darkness, to burst forth again at his bidding who brought 
water out of the stones of the desert, and flow on in the deep 
though narrow channel of Mosaic institution; then, in the 
stormy time that came after Moses, roaring and rushing, 
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wildly, yet not unmusically, over rock and precipice — devas- 
tating, yet purifying, and in the end fertilising — ^washing out 
from the land the abominations of Moloch and Baal, and 
making it a sort of Holy Land ; then, when that work was 
done, widening into a broad, bright, right royal river, with 
kings' palaces and a Solomon's temple reflected in its depths, 
and the sweet songs of the son of Jesse blending with the 
music of its flow ; later, branching out into two lesser streams, 
of which the one is soon choked up, and we see it no more 
— and the other, after joining for a while the waters of Baby- 
lon, again turns off into a channel of its own, in which it 
flows slowly and sullenly, almost to stagnation — till a brook 
of living water trickles gently down into it from the hills of 
GaUlee, gradually widening and deepening, joined by ten 
thousand streamlets, from the east, and the west, and the 
north, and the south — and on it flows, unhasting, unresting, 
to the ^ sea of life and love unknown, without a bottom and 
without a shore.' There is nothing more wonderful in all 
the history of mind, and of the institutions that embody and 
express mind, than the way in which Judaism expanded into 
Christianity, and, through Christianity, into a great world- 
power, an element of the general human mind ; the narrowest 
of faiths into the most comprehensive; the most exclusive 
into the most generous ; the most intensely local and national 
into the most purely and profoundly spiritual ; — and yet the 
whole done so gently and naturally, that it is difficult to note 
the steps of the transition. 

All this seems, on a first view, wonderful enough — this 
energy of growth in a religion apparently so fixed and form- 
bound as Judaism. Yet, if we look nearer, we shall find 
many things about Judaism that mark it out as a progressive 
faith. Its sturdy and strenuous Monotheism was one ele- 
ment of progression, a seminal power of intellectual and 
moral growth. The idea of the One is absolute, infinite, 
commensurate with the All of known truth and appreciated 
beauty. It is not restricted, hedged round by any external 
boundary. Gods many and lords many limit, contradict. 
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conflict with one another; do not fill out the mind: the 
One^ because one^ is infinite. This has no limiting barrier 
but in the narrowness of intellect for the time being. It 
grows as intellect grows ; re-adapts itself perpetually to men's 
enlarged intelligence and purified morality; takes up into 
itself the best and most advanced ideas belonging to each 
successive stage of mental progress. Mind cannot get be- 
yond it; cannot rise above it; cannot leave it behind, as it 
leaves other things behind. The idea is a simple one, as all 
very great things are simple; and, because simple, is capable 
of taking many forms, putting on and putting off one external 
garb after another, without loss of identity. It is a philo- 
sophical idea, that of one God : it accords with and expresses 
that unity of law and tendency which philosophy increasingly 
recognises in all things visible and invisible. The idea is 
every way a growing one. And, accordingly, it did grow in 
the Hebrew mind : as that mind advanced, it kept pace with 
its advance, until, in the course of ages, it became so changed 
that one has some difiiculty in knowing it for the same. The 
family God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, grew into the 
national God of Israel ; and the national God of Israel into 
the God of all nations. Creator of the heavens and the earth, 
who calleth all the stars by their names : and the God of the 
prophets grew into the God of Christ ; the Creator into the 
Father, the equal Father of all. The change was immense, 
but there was no breach of continuity : it all grew up from 
one root, and in virtue of one organic power. The progress 
of the Hebrew mind was all in one line ; the God of Paul at 
Athens grew, in natural gradation, out of the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob. 

And not only was Judaism progressive in virtue of the 
one great truth on which it was based — progression was fur- 
ther and more specially provided for in the Mosaic institu- 
tion, of the order of Prophets. This is one of the finest things 
in Judaism ; one of the distinctest expressions of high capa- 
cious power in the Jewish lawgiver. That noble-hearted man 
sought no barren, solitary glory for himself; had no desire to 
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monopolise the leadership of Israel : his heart's prayer was^ 
' Would to God that all the Lord's people were prophets/ 
He hoped and believed — he knew that there would always be 
men in Israel moved by the spirit that moved him ; he knew 
that from time to time God would raise up to them a pro- 
phet^ from among their brethren^ like unto him. He desired 
this ; foresaw this^ as the natural result of his institutions^ 
and of the ideas expressed by those mstitutions. Nay^ he 
saw^ or might have seen^ that at any rate a people at that 
point of mental advancement must and would have some 
sort of prophets^ soothsayers^ diviners^ expositors of futurity 
and invisibility. And he provided accordingly for the wise 
and wholesome direction of this immense spiritual power: 
he laid down two or three simple rules by which the true 
prophet might be known from the false, the divine seer from 
the knavish and quackish pretender. If a prophet should 
arise, speaking m the name of false gods, or speaking pre- 
sumptuously, in the name of Jehovah, things falsified by the 
event — ^that prophet was to die : this high power was not to 
be perverted for the introduction of idolatry, nor abused ta 
terrify and delude the popular mind with random prognosti- 
cations of evil. But within these limits the spirit of pro<- 
phecy was left free. The true man, speaking out of a true 
heart, rebuking national degeneracy, reviving national de- 
spondency, denouncing God's judgments upon national sins> 
recalling Israel to the law and the God of Moses — such a one 
was the ^prophet like unto Moses, to be heard in all things.^ 
It was an arrangement of singular wisdom ; of wisdom and 
simplicity. It consecrated moral power with divine autho- 
rity, patriotism with religion ; it was a standing invitation to 
Truth and Right, through all ages, to come forward in God's 
name and say whatever they had to say, freely and fearlessly, 
in the hearing of prince priest, and people.* 

This was the Mosaic institution of the order of Prophets. 
There was no specification of tribe, caste or condition : any 

* See Deuteronomy, xviii. 9, &c. 
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-man^ with the spirit of Israel's God in him^ at any time or 
in any place^ might step forward and give forth the inspira- 
tions of the deity within him^ the oracles of the inner sano- 
tuary^ the word of the Lord that had come to him^ with all 
the power and majesty of ^ Thus saith Jehovah/ Nothing 
was forbidden but the going astray after false gods, and the 
vulgar soothsaying folly that risks minute predictions of 
remote and contingent events. Never was a wiser provision 
made by a legislator for sustaining a free and powerful 
national life. As Moses created an hereditary priesthood 
to guard the externalities of rite and ceremony (a thing that 
might well be left to the hereditary principle)^ the other part 
of his work^ the moral influence that he desired to form and 
perpetuate^ was entrusted to a quite different agency^ more 
akin to its own nature — an agency regulated by no other 
law than that of the spirit of 6od^ which bloweth where it 
listeth. And so there arose that noble race of beings, the 
Hebrew Prophets, — the Deborahs and Gideons, the Elijahs 
and Isaiahs — a long succession of true great souls, centuries 
asunder in time, yet all moved by one spirit and doing one 
work; carrying on the plan of Moses; applying the gi*eat 
Mosaic idea, freely and variously, to the ever-changing 
exigencies of time and circumstance ; working together like 
brothers, exhorting, warning, denoimcing, encouraging — 
scaring the heart of luxurious and insolent prosperity by 
exhibitions of fast-coming woe ; reviving Israel's soul, in its 
times of deepest dejection, with visions of deliverance and 
restoration, pouring a continuous stream of fresh life into 
the dead or dying nationality. A kind of Demagogues they 
were, in the high and true sense of the word; Leaders of 
the people ; at once conservators and reformers ; preaching 
reality against conventionalism, the living spirit against the 
dead letter, the righteousness that exalteth a people against 
the formalisms that degrade and demoralise it. 

The tendencies of such an institution are all progressive, 
liiberty of Prophesying was to Israel very much what Liberty 
of the Prefes is to us. It would give the Hebrew heart that 
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character of aspiration^ looking onward^ which ever distia- 
guished it. There could be no stagnation in the national 
mind^ no permanent unrebuked perversion of the national 
institutions, so long as any man, be he who he might, with 
the spirit of Truth and God in him, was free to come forward 
and speak out, guarded by the prestige of a recognised 
sacred character. The prophetic institution would give 
definiteness, body, consistence, to those vague conceptions 
of a miUennium, or golden age, which we find traces of, more 
or less, in the poetry of other nations of antiquity, but no 
where so distinctly as among the Hebrews. This people 
were emphatically ' heirs of the promises.' Expectancy, 
seeking and longing hope, seems from the very first to have 
been a habit of the Hebrew mind, as it was of no other 
national mind ; and it became increasingly such the longer 
the nation lived. The Hebrew worthies were all men of 
faith: from Abraham to Christ, it was characteristic of a 
true Hebrew to die in faith, as one not having received the 
promises, but having seen them afar off and embraced themw 
The Hebrew mind was essentially prophetic : the Prophets^ 
specially so called, did but express universal longings, giving 
them by such expression a more defined shape and specific 
bearing. Thus, when Israel attained its highest point of 
power and splendour under David and Solomon — the one 
the Lion of the tribe of Judah, smiting the corners of Moab, 
and ruling the nationi^ with a rod of iron (the uttermost 
parts of the land given to him for a possession)— the other a 
Prince of Peace, venerable in wisdom and great in power; 
when Israel thus culminated under David and David^s 
greater son, this became the mark of popular and prophetic 
aspiration, the type of national destination and divine pro- 
mise, during all the centuries of shame and sorrow that 
ensued. Victorious and peaceful monarchy, a new kingdom 
of God, with a new son of David at its head, — this was 
the idea that stirred prophet after prophet, and spoke in 
eloquence and song. All patriotic longings took this form, 
flowed to this point, centred in this focus: all traditions 
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coming down from the past, all promises reaching on to the 
future, converged to the kingdom of heaven as to a common 
centre : when the Bod should come forth out of the stem of 
Jesse, and the Branch grow out of his root, then the golden 
age of remote fable was to be over again ; there would be, 
as it were, a new heaven and a new earth ; human life would 
be lengthened out to the good old antediluvian measure ; ^ 
the strife with necessity and circumstance would be hushed ; 
and it would be again with man as with Adam in Paradise, 
— the wolf would dwell with the lamb, and the leopard lie 
down with the kid, none should hurt or destroy in all God's 
holy mountain. 

From the Restoration under Cyrus, centuries, weary cen- 
turies^ of alternate tumult and stagnation, rolled on (ending 
in the iron ascendency of Rome), during which Israel had 
nothing to live upon but this patrimony of hope and pro- 
mise : when, all at once, the silence of ages was broken, as 
by trumpet-blast enough to wake the very dead. For, in 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, Pontius 
Pilate being governor of Judea, and Herod being tetrarch of 
Galilee, there came, in the wilderness of Judea, that newest 
and strangest of sights, a Prophet — a real prophet of the 
God of Jacob — with the word of the Lord on his lips, and 
the spirit and power of Elijah in his heart, wild, uncouth- 
looking, clad not in soft raiment, but in camel's hair and 
leathern girdle, with locusts and wild honey for meat — there 
came this man from God, whose name was John, preaching 
to Israel's myriads, ^ Repent ! for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.' And as he was. passing away, having fulfilled his 
course, and it seemed as if the voice crying in the wilderness 
would die away and leave behind it only the echoes of the 
wilderness which itself had startled, there was heard, in the 
synagogues and by the way-sides of Galilee, another voice — 
the voice of one gentle and lowly as a little child, yet with a 
power in him diviner than that of the new Elijah — ^preaching, 
though in other accent, the same heart-stirring gospel of the 
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kingdom, with a fame that went throughout all Syria, and 
drew to the Prophet's feet great multitudes of people, from 
Galilee, and from Decapolis, and from Jerusalem, and from 
Judea, and from beyond Jordan. 

This was the beginning of Christianity. This was the 
first Christian gospel. The nature of this gospel is suffi- 
ciently marked by the terms of its announcement, the effects 
of that announcement, and by the tenor of those prophecies 
to which it had reference, and which it professedly fulfilled. 
It was not what we call Christianity and Christian gospel. 
It was a Hebrew and national gospel ; a gospel of national 
regeneration ; with, of course, a political idea for one of its 
elements. It was the gospel announced by the angel to 
Mary; ^Thou shalt bear a son, and shalt call his name 
Jesus, and he shall be great, and shall be called the Son of 
the Highest, and the Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of his father David, and he shall reign over the house 
of Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom there shall be no end.' 
It was a gospel of the kingdom; a gospel according to Isaiah 
— the writer, of all others, judging from frequency of quota- 
tion, who had done the most to form the mind of Jesus, to 
give him his inspiration. This book of Isaiah (I call it hy 
his name to save circumlocution, though the authorship of 
about half of it is unknown) is the least secular, the least 
Jewish, of the prophetic books ; very different, for instance^ 
from Ezekiel and Daniel : it is the one most largely tinctured 
with faith and hope for humanity. This writer speaks of 
Israel and the Hope of Israel, in a tone of far less exclusive- 
ness than his brethren. Political views are there — but by 
implication more than by direct expression ; they are not 
dwelt upon. Isaiah's idea of Israelitish supremacy seems to 
have been that, mainly, of a moral supremacy, resting upon 
the felt superiority of the Hebrew faith and law commending 
itself to the Gentile heart. Israel would conquer the world 
by the going forth of a light and a law from Jerusalem which 
the isles should receive with grateful gladness: — all which 
would be in singular congeniality with the refined and medi- 
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tative spiritualism of such a nature as Christ's. Of course 
the throne of David was to be set up again^ in all and more 
than all its ancient glory — but Providence would see to that 
ill its own time and way. — ^This, I conceive, in point" of 
historical fact, and going by the general tenor of historical 
evidence, was Christ's first conception of the Messiahship 
and the kingdom of heaven. It was formed upon Isaiah's 
model, and included consequently a political idea as one of 
its elements : but the political was subordinate to the moral 
and spiritual; the function of prophet and reformer « was 
nearer his heart than the kingship ; and he would be quietly 
prepared to relinquish, postpone, or spiritualise this latter at 
the bidding of Providence. The famous fifty-third chapter 
too, in which (whether the prophet speak it of himself or of 
another man, matters little) the idea of shame and death as 
antecedent to triumph is developed with so exquisite a 
pathos — this would prepare him for many things; this 
striking passage of his favourite book would be often in his 
mind as the first flush of enthusiasm went off, and faith 
became tinged with sadness, and the fickleness of some and 
the malignity of others made the issue increasingly dubious : 
so that when, at last, the reality flashed upon him, and he 
saw the cross at the ^nd of his path as plainly as he heard 
the hosannas of Jerusalem's thousands, he would quietly 
place himself in harmony with Providence, and bow his head 
to the Worship of Sorrow. 

A change of this kind must soon have begun in Christ's 
mind. No sign froni heaven came. The nation and its 
rulers seemed increasingly bent upon rejecting him. Cho- 
razin and Bethsaida would not repent ; Jerusalem would not 
be gathered ; it became too plain that the kingdom of heaven 
was not at hand, after all. And such a mind as his would be 
peculiarly accessible to these teachings of Providence in 
circumstance and tendency. That part of his office had 
never any congeniality with his own nature. He was not, 
could not be, in sympathy with the zealotry and passionate 
nationality of his countrymen. He was not of this world. 
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He did not hate the Romans^ and could not have shed one 
drop of Rdmaa blood though the fulfilment of all the law 
and the prophets had turned upon it. He was no Gideon^ 
Joshua, or Judas Maccabeus : if he ever reigned on Zion, it 
must be as Prince of Peace. His delight was in teaching-^ 
breathing forth upon the common heart, in parable and 
beatitude, the rich, gentle inspiration of his own exquisitely 
formed and endowed moral being ; in reforming moral ideas^ 
protesting against falsehoods and hypocrisies ; in discoursing 
with Samaritan schismatics of the worship that is not to be 
localised at Gerizim or Jerusalem, but rises to the infinite 
Spirit from every spot under heaven where there is but a 
heart to offer it in spirit and in truth; in sitting at meat 
with publicans. and other such outcast people, blessing little 
children, expounding the theology of the lilies of the field 
and the fowls of the air, resting in the home of Bethany 
and the earnest quietude of its affections. His sympathies 
were not at all with the hot, eager nationalism of the old 
Hebrew books — all that was foreign to him; but with their 
everlasting moralities, their divine humanities. Jesus was 
not made to be a Hebrew Christ : he was too great a being 
for that. I think he must have very early begun to feel 
this. Even before leaving Galilee for the last passover, he 
seems to have had misgivings of how it might all end — in a 
weeping over Jerusalem. When the mother of Zebedee's 
children came importuning him with that petition of vain 
and selfish maternity, for their preferment in the kingdom 
that was to be, he simply answered, with heart-weariness^ 
^ Ye know not what ye ask : ' and when he entered the royal 
city, as son of David, amid the hdsanna-shouts of her exult* 
ant thousands — he took it all quite composedly; it was not 
like the triumph of a son of David : he felt that the kingdom 
of heaven was not to be yet, that the promise of Providence 
would fulfil itself in some other way ; and so he was ready^ 
on the very cross itself, to commend his spirit and his work 
into the Father's hands. 

The death of Jesus made a new era in Christianity; 
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marked another stage in that process which was to bring 
Hebrew influences and ideas into contact with the general 
mind of humanity. This crisis developed what we may call 
the second Christian gospel; the second great phasis of Chris- 
tianity ; a gospel not^ at first, very obviously different from 
the preceding one, as it still included the idea of a restoring 
of the kingdom to Israel (though expectation was less defi- 
nite and sanguine about the limes and the seasons). The 
risen Jesus was still the Christ, son of David and king of 
Israel, and would come again to mount his throne and 
receive Ismers allegiance : meanwhile^ the time of grace was 
enlarged, and the nation might prepare itself, by repentance, 
for the times of refreshing that would come from the pre- 
sence of the Lord. In form, this second gospel was not 
very different from the first ; it was stiQ a gospel of the 
kingdom. In spirit, however, the difference was wide and 
daily widening. The political kingdom lost much of its 
hold upon the disciples' hearts, by being postponed to the 
uncertain date of the Master's miraculous reappearance. 
Expectation was enlarged and spiritualised by its new cour 
nexion with things remote and invisible; they could now 
call to mind those other things which Jesus had said and 
done while he was yet with them ; a spirit of truth, leading 
into truths which the glare of the kingdom had outshone, 
supplied the place of the teaching they had lost ; and the 
better minds among them especially, would be more and 
more weaned from hopes that seemed to be ever going fur- 
ther and further off into the distance and dimness of futurity* 
This spiritualising process went on ; the moral element 
of the kingdom progressively predominating over the poli- 
tical, the disciples learning, under the slow teachhig of 
experience, what the Master had seen and felt almost 
intuitively. Years rolled on ; and still no Messiah coming 
out of the clouds, no redemption for Israel, no kingdom of 
heaven. All this gradually prepared men's minds for what 
we may call the third Christian gospel, in which the political 
was finally and altogether merged in the moral and spiritual ; 
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the gospel of the union of Jew and Gentile in one spiritual 
kingdom^ ruled by the spiritual and immortal Christ. This 
third gospel (of which the earliest announcement appears in 
Peter's conversion of Cornelius) was taken up by Paul with 
the fervour characteristic of his temperament, matured into 
a regular system — Justification by Faith alone without the 
works of the law — and preached by him with amazing 
energy, and with a success that marked its- adaptation to the 
moral wants of humanity. — ^The causes which originated this 
form of Christianity continued to work, and finally ensured 
its predominance and absorption to itself of all the life and 
power of the growing church. The Christ did not come 
after all, but remained on high, apart in his heaven ; Jeru- 
salem was destroyed, the Hebrew nationality extinguished, 
and, after a generation or two, the gospel of the kingdom 
was forgotten : while the new gospel — the gospel of justifi- 
cation by faith, without distinction of Jew or Gentile — Paul's 
gospel, the gospel of spiritualism and universality, the gospel 
of Mars' Hill — was fast conquering the world, and making 
all things its own. 

And now Israel had done its work. The law and the 
prophets were fulfilled, yet abrogated } best fulfilled in and 
by their abrogation. The treasure which Israel had so long 
guarded, with too vain and jealous an exclusiveness, was 
now given to the world, and all the families and nations of 
the earth blessed in Abraham and his seed. The Hebrew 
mind passed into the mind of universal humanity, there to 
live and work under a new name and form 5 purified, spi- 
ritualised, transfigured, the local and temporary all refined 
away, and a kingdom reared which can have no end — a 
kingdom of truth, love and beauty, a kingdom of thought 
and affection, a kingdom of mind and moral power. He- 
braism was buried in the tomb of Christ, and rose again 
with glorified body, spiritualised, perfected, immortal — to die 
no more, because to live no more a localised and earthly life. 
It lives in the old Hebrew devotedness, conscientiousness^ 
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martyr-strength ^and heroism. It lives by the infusion into 
the soul of humanity of a new and profounder sense of 6od^ 
faith in God^ faith in the unity of God and of God's world^ 
faith in God's providence and moral government over indi- 
viduals and nations. It lives in the life of his spirit — the last 
and greatest of its prophets — who, anointed king of Israel 
tiiough he was, loved rather to call himself Son of Man; 
and, while of the root and offspring of David, was also the 
bright morning-star of a new day for humanity. It lives in 
its poetry, and all the humanities and moralities with which 
that poetry teems. It lives in its divine, undying Spirit 
of Prophecy ; the spirit that looks on and ever on, both 
for individual and for social man, to a something that is 
not yet, but shall be — a kingdom of heaven, a millennium, 
a golden age, a new heaven and a new earth — a something 
or other that shall realise, for each and for all, the deepest 
aspirations of patriot, saint and sage. It lives in this spirit 
of prophecy ; a spirit deathless as the God whose spirit it is : 
for, as the great thought of Moses realised itself in the long 
line of Hebrew prophets and seers, men whom that thought 
created and inspired — so the greater thought of Christ is 
ever realising itself, creating and inspiring the prophets, 
martyrs, reformers of a world — Luthers and Miltons, How- 
ards and Priestleys, men scattered far and wide apart in 
time and place, each with his own manner of thinking and 
doing, each working out his own individuality in his own 
way, yet all working together like brothers ; each labouring 
upon the labours of others, and leaving others to enter into 
his labours ; the whole, collectively, constituting a royal 
priesthood, nobler than the Levitical ; a priesthood without 
beginning of days or end of years — as the host of heaven, and 
as the sands of the sea-shore, innumerable; a priesthood 
that may well appropriate to itself the word of the Lord that 
came to the old Hebrew prophet; ^ If ye can break my cove- 
nant of the day, and my covenant of the night, that there 
should not be day and- night in their season, then shall also 
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my covenant be broken with the priests my ministers that 
serve before me.' 

The old Hebrew mind lives^ and will live, as an element 
of the great common mind of humanity ; refining itself ever 
more and more, working itself freer and freej from the 
adhesions of place and time, entering into progressively 
closer and more varied connexions with that moral truth 
and beauty which alone are indefeasibly eternal. This is 
the tendency of all great spiritual forces — the law by which 
they work. And as the last of the evangelists writes not at 
all of a son of David, and king of Israel, and Hebrew king- 
dom of heaven — but of a Christ, the Light and Life of the 
world, the word of God made flesh and dwelling among us 
full of grace and truth, with a glory by the beholding of 
which we too grow into sons of God, and become one with 
God as he is one with God ; and as the seer of Patmos, in 
whose marvellous Apocalypse the old tree of Hebrew pro- 
phecy blossoms and bears once more, as under the hus- 
bandry of an Ezekiel or Daniel, closes his wondrous vision 
with forms of serene and gentle beauty — a new heaven and 
a new earth, a city of God lit up by the presence of God's 
glory, without need of sun or moon, a pure river of water of 
life clear as crystal, and a tree of life with leaves for the 
healing of nations, — so it ever is in the workings of mind: 
the spiritual, the universal, the serenely beautiful, the meekly 
wise, live longer than all other things in God's world ; out- 
live all vanities, ambitions, strifes, sectarianisms; live to 
see these die, and the ashes of them scattered to the ends of 
the earth : the thousand-voiced discords of earth and time 
melt away, resolve themselves into the one universal har- 
mony of the eternal heaven — the harmony of all truth with 
all truth, of beauty with beauty, of good with good. 

And truth and beauty of character will outlive, too, what 
we GsXi failure in action. If the spirit of a man's being and 
doing be true, it will survive the obsoleteness of the letter. 
If character has life in it, it will live. This, if I read it 
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lightly^ is the great moral'mat comes out for us and all men> 
from the history of the heroic age of Christianity. Christ 
failed : he did not do what he meant to do. He preached 
the coming of a kingdom which did not come ; he claimed a 
Messiahship which Providence did not give him ; he sought 
to gather Jerusalem's children together and save them, but 
Jerusalem would not be gathered, and was not saved; he 
thought to fiilfil prophecies which are still unfidfQled, and 
seem likely to remain unfulfilled to all eternity. Prophecy 
gave him the throne of David, Providence appointed him a 
cross on Calvary. The Apostles failed, all except Paul. 
They looked for thrones on which they never sat, and staked 
their all upon the promise of judgeships and viceroyalties 
which they never had. They lived in the faith of a second 
coming of the Christ in the clouds of heaven, and all the 
holy angels with him, which second coming is still in the 
far future. They left their nets and fishing to follow a king 
who never had any other crown than a crown of thorns. 
They went forth from their upper-chamber in Jerusalem, to 
preach a gospel which they had to amend, and enlarge, and 
transform into a quite new gospel; which new gospel, as 
preached by another, undid much that they had done, spread 
doubts and divisiqns among their converts, obstructed their 
access to the Hebrew mind, and finally absorbed to itself all 
the life of the church and all the power and glory of the 
apostleship. Christ and the apostles failed. Tet see what 
has come out of this failure of theirs. A new impulse to 
humanity ; a new faith for the world ; a new life for the 
world's sick heart ; memories and hopes that will live while 
man lives ; a gospel as much better than the old gospel of 
the kingdom, a kingdom of heaven as much better than the 
Hebrew kingdom of heaven, as God's ways are higher than 
our ways, and his thoughts than our thoughts. Galilee has 
given the world a Prophet whose voice sounds on and on, 
with million echoes, through all time ; and from Jerusalem 
has gone out a law, a word of the Lord, reaching to the ends 
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of the earth. Such are the failures of true men. Thus is 
the spirit of a man's life more enduring and essential than 
the form of it. Thus do faith^ love, spiritual insight, rule 
the world, more than talent, cleverness, intellectual sagacity. 
After all, it is truth of being, entireness, thoroughness, depth 
of soul, that is the root of the matter. A man may not suc- 
ceed in any one thing he attempts ; not a few of the reatest 
and most enduring deeds in history have been failures, from 
Therrappylae downward : but they, and the names they con- 
secrate, live and give life^ become centres of moral sympathy 
and worship: and things grow out of these failures, that 
gloriously assert eternal Providence, and justify the ways of 
God to man. A man can give the world nothing better than 
Character, unity and integrity of moral being, an actualised 
ideal of manhood. If failure be a condition of this, let 
failure come, and welcome : there is no Gethsemane without 
its angel from heaven. 
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